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Introduction 


PauL MAGDALINO AND ROBERT NELSON 


Magéa tov néyav od Ad Bev cic tUTOV dpxiov oddeic 


BYZANTINE CHRISTIANITY HAS BEEN STUDIED in great depth in all its 
manifestations, from high theology to the simple, mechanical piety of formu- 
laic prayers inscribed on cheap pectoral crosses. Yet the Bible, the foundation of 
all Christian belief, has never previously been the focus of any monograph, jour- 
nal, handbook, volume of collected studies, conference, or exhibition devoted 
to Byzantium. Such apparent neglect is perhaps not surprising, if we take the 
view that the importance of the Bible in any Christian culture is self-evident, 
and that the ubiquity of the Bible in all Christian worship both inhibits mean- 
ingful comment and makes the theme very difficult to isolate for coherent his- 
torical presentation or discussion. The slightest acquaintance with Byzantium 
is sufficient to reveal that the Bible was everywhere we would expect it to be. Its 
exegesis by the Fathers ran to dozens of volumes. Manuscripts containing vari- 
ous divisions of Scripture—Pentateuchs, Octateuchs, Psalters, Prophet books, 
Gospel books, and Epistles—were to be found in most if not all of the empire’s 
myriad churches and monasteries, and in every household that could afford to 
own a book or two. No church or chapel could function without lectionaries of 
Bible readings for the daily offices, the Sunday Eucharists, and the festal calen- 
dar of the liturgical year. The Bible was cited in every conceivable milieu, in word 
and in image. Not only were hymns, prayers, homilies, theological tracts, eccle- 
siastical records, and religious paintings and inscriptions suffused with biblical 


Epigraph: “No one has sufficiently taken great Moses into account as a model.” John Geometres, 
Prayer, in Jean Géometre, poémes en hexamétres et en distiques élégiaques, ed. E. M. van Opstall 
(Leiden, 2008), no. 290, line 51. 


allusions; the Bible was also quoted extensively in secular literature, official doc- 
uments, and government propaganda. What more is there to say? 

One answer is that, whereas exactly the same can be said of Western Chris- 
tendom, we do have a number of books on the Bible in the Western Middle 
Ages! and on early Bibles,” but the Bible in Byzantium has yet to be written.’ 
Another answer is that no two Christian churches use the Bible in exactly the 
same way, and their different usage is part of what makes them distinctive and 
worth studying. The authority of a literal, unmediated reading of Holy Scripture 
was notoriously a major point of contention at the Reformation, and the appro- 
priateness of a literal reading is still a live issue in the debate over the content 
of the science curriculum taught in schools in some parts of the United States. 
At a less controversial level, the scriptural canon varies among major Christian 
traditions, and gains or loses variously in each different translation; each tra- 
dition has evolved its own selection and sequence of texts for liturgical read- 
ing, and trains its clergy in its own tradition of scriptural exegesis. These are all 
reasons why students of Byzantine religion can benefit from a sharper focus on 
the Bible in the Orthodox tradition. Moreover, while there is obviously a lot of 
common biblical ground that Byzantine Christianity shares with the Western 
traditions, the familiarity with the Bible text that was second nature to earlier 
generations of Byzantinists can no longer be taken for granted; thus, a visit to 
the common scriptural foundations on which Byzantine art and literature based 


their distinctive evolution is useful for the orientation of Byzantine studies in 


1 E.g., B. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1941); R. E. McNally, The 
Bible in the Early Middle Ages (Atlanta, 1959); W. Lourdaux and D. Verhelst, eds., The Bible and 
Medieval Culture (Leuven, 1979); P. Riché and G. Lobrichon, eds., Le Moyen Age et la Bible (Paris, 
1984); B. S. Levy, ed., The Bible in the Middle Ages: Its Influence on Liturgy and Art (Binghamton, 
NY, 1992); R. Gameson, ed., The Early Medieval Bible: Its Production, Decoration, and Use (New 
York, 1994). 

2 Our symposium in Washington took place during an important exhibition of early Bibles 
from many cultures: M. Brown, ed., In the Beginning: Bibles Before the Year 1000 (Washing- 
ton, DC, 2006). Early Bibles, of necessity, are discussed in the broader survey edited by W. E. 
Klingshirn and L. Safran, The Early Christian Book (Washington, DC, 2007). A useful survey 
of illustrated early Bibles is J. Williams, ed., Imaging the Early Medieval Bible (University Park, 
PA, 1999). 

3 There will, however, be an important survey of the medieval Bible manuscripts of eastern 
Christian communities by G. R. Parpuloy, “The Bibles of the Christian East,” forthcoming in R. 
Marsden and A. Matter, eds., The New Cambridge History of the Bible, vol. 2, The Middle Ages. One 
relevant set of decorated Byzantine Old Testament manuscripts that warrants further study is the 
so-called Bible of Niketas from the tenth century. First published under this name by H. Belt- 
ing and G. Cavallo, Die Bibel des Niketas: Ein Werk der hifischen Buchkunst in Byzanz und sein 
antikes Vorbild (Wiesbaden, 1979), these manuscripts have been further considered by J. Lowden, 
“An Alternative Interpretation of the Manuscripts of Nicetas,” Byzantion 53 (1983): 559-74. 
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the twenty-first century. At the same time, modern notions of the Scriptures, 
derived from printed or digitized editions of the whole Bible, are likely to distort 
our understanding—even if “we” are Orthodox—of the ways in which medieval 
Byzantines read, heard, recalled, and applied the sacred text. For believers then 
and now, the Bible message is timeless and divine, but actual readers are neither. 

But where to begin, and how to circumscribe such a potentially vast and 
amorphous topic as the Bible in Byzantium? The solution adopted by the orga- 
nizers of the 2006 symposium out of which this volume grew was to limit the 
topic to the Old Testament. This choice might seem surprising, since the New 
Testament is not only shorter and therefore more manageable, but also, being 
by definition exclusively Christian, was more central to Byzantine worship and 
belief and to the raison d’étre of Byzantium as Christ’s kingdom on earth. Yet 
for the culture and society of an earthly kingdom, the Old Testament was richer 
in tangible historical precedents. The New Testament promises personal salva- 
tion through individual belief in a master who transcends all social roles and 
institutions, as well as the division between humanity and divinity, because his 
kingdom is not of this world. The Old Testament, by contrast, tells the story 
and charts the destiny of a chosen people through the social, political, and rit- 
ual institutions by which they defined their collective special relationship with 
God, their exclusive separation from other peoples and empires, and their claim 
to a promised, holy land. For believers, the Old Testament is God’s word—often 
his only or last word—on a variety of human experiences that God’s people 
must undergo: warfare, inheritance, tyranny, captivity, exile, deliverance, pollu- 
tion, purification, reward for obedience, and punishment for disobedience and 
apostasy. It also contains the divinely approved paradigms of the institutions by 
which God’s people organize themselves to worship and obey him: law, char- 
ismatic leadership, kingship, priesthood, prophecy, the holy city of Jerusalem, 
sacred space (the Tabernacle and Temple), and sacred objects (the Ark of the 
Covenant). In addition to these models of social behavior and experience, the 
Old Testament provides, in Genesis, a world view and a creation myth; in the 
Psalms and the Song of Songs, it yields a rich, emotional poetry of penitence, 
supplication, and praise for individuals as well as groups to use for their private 
devotions. The New Testament’s relations with contemporary society are differ- 
ent, because it was written partly to spiritualize and personalize, and partly to 
appropriate, the culture of the Old. 

Also of particular interest for the cultural historian is the process of the 
Christianization of the Old Testament, or the ways in which it was appropriated 
and reconfigured by a Church that sharply diverged from the communities for 
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which it was written and in which it continued to be read and revered for centu- 
ries. On the one hand, it originated and remained as the sacred text of the Chil- 
dren of Israel. Ona literal and straightforward level, the Old Testament recorded 
their history and genealogy, laid down their law, and set out God’s mandate, 
voiced through their patriarchs, kings, and prophets, for their ultimate posses- 
sion of the promised land and the establishment of a Messianic kingdom. On the 
other hand, it became part one of the Christian Bible, which Christians, start- 
ing with the authors of the Gospels and St. Paul, interpreted as a prelude to and 
prefiguration of the Gospel story. Important persons, situations, literary images, 
and sacred objects in the Jewish Scriptures were construed as “types” of someone 
or something in the life of Christ and the mystery of the Incarnation; the Law 
of Moses was declared to have been made redundant by Christ’s teaching, while 
the visions of the prophets concerning the Jews and the Messiah were all applied 
to Christ and the Church.’ Thus, depending on how it was read and by whom, 
the Old Testament was for all Christian societies the most authoritative source 
of “native” wisdom and inspiration and, at the same time, the book that defined 
and enshrined the “otherness” of a distinct religious group that formed a disen- 
franchised and resented minority. 

The tension between these two readings existed long before the foundation 
of Constantinople, and it affected all branches of the Christian Church, but it 
was particularly relevant to the Byzantine perception and reception of the Bible. 
Byzantium hada longer, closer, and more fraught relationship with the Jews than 
any other Christian community before the eleventh century.’ The Septuagint, 
the Greek Old Testament adopted by the Church, had been translated by Jews 
for Jews in Alexandria before the advent of Christianity, and it continued to 
circulate in the Byzantine Jewish community along with the Hebrew and Ara- 
maic texts and the other Greek translations, notably that of Akylas.° From the 
fourth century to the seventh, the Roman empire based in Constantinople was 


4 See the classic discussion by M. Simon, Verus Israel: Etude sur les relations entre chrétiens et 
juifs dans l’Empire romain (Paris, 1948); also R. Ruether, Faith and Fratricide: The Theological 
Roots of Anti-Semitism (New York, 1974), chapters 2-3. For anti-Jewish literature in Byzantium 
set in the context of its late-antique background, with reference to older literature in German, 
see A. Kiilzer, Disputationes Graecae contra Iudaeos: Untersuchungen zur byzantinischen antiju- 
dischen Dialogliteratur und ihrem Judenbild, Byzantinisches Archiv 18 (Stuttgart—Leipzig, 1999). 
5 See in general A. Sharf, Byzantine Jewry from Justinian to the Fourth Crusade (London, 1971); 
the collection of essays and text editions by G. Dagron and V. Déroche in TM 11 (1991): 18-380; 
and Av. Cameron, “Byzantines and Jews: Some Recent Work on Early Byzantium,” BMGS 20 
(1996): 249-74. 

6 See Chapter 2, below. 
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responsible for a series of policies that had permanent and widespread effects on 
Jewish-Christian relations and entrenched both sides in their divergent interpre- 
tations of their common biblical heritage: the repressive legislation that turned 
Jews into second-class citizens;’ the transformation of the land of Israel into a 
Christian holy land;* and Heraklios’s attempt, in the aftermath of the empire’s 
great war with Persia, to force the Jews to convert.’ 

Byzantine Judaism not only proved resilient to this oppression but also found 
new confidence in the seventh-century crisis of the Christian empire. The Jews 
welcomed first the Persian and then the Arab invasions, which on the whole 
improved the outlook for them.” The Islamic conquests deprived the Christian 
empire of most of its territory, including the Holy Land; they removed the Jews 
of Syria, Palestine, North Africa, and Spain from Christian domination, and 
seriously challenged the teleology of Christian universalism, along with the doc- 
trine, on which this ideology was based, of the kingship and divinity of Jesus 
Christ, the ultimate fulfilment of the Law, the Prophets, and all sacred history. 
The appearance of a new, expansionist, starkly monotheist faith that advertised 
itself as the true heir to the Hebrew Bible, planting its own place of worship on 
the site of Solomon’s Temple,” compromised Christianity’s claim to have super- 
seded Judaism, and created the hope that the outcome would ultimately vin- 
dicate the original keepers of the divine covenant.” The catastrophic reversals 
of the Christian Empire cast doubt on Christian interpretations of Old Testa- 
ment apocalyptic texts, notably the Book of Daniel, and boosted Jewish expec- 
tations that these events presaged not the Second Coming of Christ but the 
first appearance of their own Anointed One.’* At the same time, the clash of 


7 CIhXVI18.1, 5-7, 19, 22, 24-25, 27-29; XVI 9; Justinian, Novel 146; translations in A. Linder, 
ed., The Jews in Roman Imperial Legislation (Detroit—Jerusalem, 1987). For discussion, see, among 
others, Simon, Verus Israel, 155-62. 

8 R. Wilken, The Land Called Holy (New Haven-London, 1992), chapters 5-10. 

9 Sharf, Byzantine Jewry, 43-57; Dagron and Déroche, 28-38. 

10 Sharf, Byzantine Jewry, 47-77; Wilken, Land Called Holy, chapter 10; Dagron and Déroche, 
22-28, 38-43, 208-11 (Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati 5.16), 246-47. 

ir See O. Grabar, The Dome of the Rock (Cambridge, MA, 2006); G. Fowden, Empire to Com- 
monwealth: Consequences of Monotheism in Late Antiquity (Princeton, 1993), 143, 151, 158. 

12 V. Déroche, “Polémique anti-judaique et émergence de |’Islam (7e-8e siécles),” REB 57 
(1999): 141-61. 

13 See in addition W. J. van Bekkum, “Jewish Messianic Expectations in the Age of Heraclius,” 
in The Reign of Heraclius (610-641): Crisis and Confrontation, ed. G. Reinink and B. H. Stolte 
(Leuven, 2002), 98-112; idem, “Four Kingdoms Will Rule: Echoes of Apocalypticism and Politi- 
cal Reality in Late Antiquity and Medieval Judaism,” in Endzeiten: Eschatologie in den monothe- 
istischen Weltreligionen, ed. W. Brandes and F. Schmieder, Millennium-Studien 16 (New York, 


2008), 101-33, Esp. 109-15. 
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empires encouraged the flourishing of heretical communities, some with pro- 
nounced judaizing tendencies, in Byzantium’s deep frontier zone with Islam. 
In these conditions, the Jews of the seventh to tenth centuries could argue their 
interpretation of Scripture with conviction, and the indications are that they 
did so not unsuccessfully. They continued to engage in debate with Christians,” 
who were sometimes at a loss for arguments, and in 861 they achieved the con- 
version of the ruling elite of a major steppe kingdom, the Khazars.’° Eminent 
Byzantine churchmen, such as Maximos the Confessor,” Andrew of Crete,” 
Theodore Stoudites,” and the patriarch Photios,”° wrote about the Jews with a 
virulence suggestive of more than literary and theological convention. Indeed, 
the fact that the Byzantine Jewish community endured, and survived, three fur- 
ther attempts at forced conversion—by Leo III in 721-22, by Basil I in 873-74, 
and by Romanos I in 931-32—demonstrates the continuing relevance of anti- 


Judaic polemics.” All this involved reading and rereading the books of the Old 


14 P. Crone, “Islam, Judaeo-Christianity, and Byzantine Iconoclasm,” Jerusalem Studies in Ara- 
bic and Islam 2 (1980): 59-95. 

15 See, e.g., St. Constantine-Cyril’s famous debate with Jews before the Khazar khagan: Les 
légendes de Constantin et de Méthode vues de Byzance, trans. F. Dvornik (Prague, 1933; 2nd ed. 
Hattiesburg, MS, 1969), 360-68; English, The Vita of Constantine and the Vita of Methodius, 
trans. M. Kantor and R. S. White (Ann Arbor, 1976), 11-13. See also Theodore Stoudites’ letter 
to an abbot Auxentios, referring him to St. Basil’s commentary on Isaiah in order to refute the 
Jewish interpretation of Is 49.16 (ed. G. Fatouros, Theodori Studitae epistulae, CFHB 31, 2 vols. 
[Berlin—New York, 1992], 2:771-73, no. 518), and Arethas of Caesarea’s speech in a public dispute 
involving other bishops (Arethae archiepiscopi Caesariensis scripta minora, ed. L. G. Westerink, 2 
vols. (Leipzig, 1968-70], 1:271-78, no. 33). 

16 Sharf, 98ff.; C. Zuckerman, “On the Date of the Khazars’ Conversion to Judaism and the 
Chronology of the Kings of the Rus Oleg and Igor,” REB 53 (1995): 237-70; J. Shepard, “The 
Khazars’ Formal Adoption of Judaism and Byzantium’s Northern Policy,” Oxford Slavonic Papers, 
n.s., 31 (1998): 11-34. 

17 PG 91:533-34; cf. Dagron and Déroche (n. 5 above), 31, 39-40. 

18 See especially his second and third homilies on the birth of the Virgin: PG 97:820-61; cf. 
Ch. Angelidi, Avdpéas Kpyrys: Ouiries e1g to yevéSuov tus Ocotéxov- Mia avdyyvwrn, Evsdunors 
Nixoddov M. Tavayiwtdxy, ed. S. Kaklamanis, A. Markopoulos, and G. Mavromatis (Herak- 
leion, 2000), 1-11. For discussion of anti-Judaism as a generic theme in Byzantine preaching, see 
M. B. Cunningham, “Polemic and Exegesis: Anti-Judaic Invective in Byzantine Homiletics,” 
Sobornost 21, no. 2 (1999): 46-68. 

19 Letter no. 518 (see n.12 above). 

20 Epistulae, nos. 30, 76, 125, 132, 219, 256; Amphilochia, nos. 15, 26, 36: ed. B. Laourdas and 
L. G. Westerink, Photii Patriarchae Constantinopoleos Epistulae et Amphilochia, 6 vols. (Leipzig, 
1983-88). 

21 Leo III: Sharf, Byzantine Jewry (n. 5 above), 61-66; Dagron and Déroche, 43-45. Basil I: 
Sharf, Byzantine Jewry, 82ff.; Dagron and Déroche, 347-53; F. Ciccolella, “Basil I and the Jews: 
Two Poems of the Ninth Century,” Medioevo Greco 0 (2000): 69-94. Romanos I: Sharf, Byzan- 
tine Jewry, 94-102; Shepard, “Khazars’ Adoption of Judaism,” 30. 
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Testament, as the question for whom they were intended and to whom they 
belonged remained open. 

The Old Testament in Byzantium was therefore more than a repository of 
devotional and doctrinal texts; it was a contested cultural inheritance that 
deserves to be studied, separately from the New Testament, as an integral com- 
ponent of Byzantine identity. The need for a study is indeed highlighted by per- 
tinent but mainly brief remarks about the Old Testament quality of Byzantine 
imperial ideology in the seventh and eighth centuries, about Byzantium’s self 
perceived role as the new Israel, and, more recently, about the Judaic strain in 
the “exactitude” (akribeia) of Orthodox doctrine and ritual.” This collection of 
papers is a first step in these directions. There is much more to do; important 
areas of the Old Testament and its impact in Byzantium remain untouched. The 
cosmology of Genesis; the eschatology of the minor prophets; the wisdom litera- 
ture of Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes; the theodicy of almost every book from 
Exodus onward: the Byzantine understanding of all these themes still awaits 
investigation. So too do many obvious examples of Old Testament inspiration in 
Byzantine art, literature, and religious practice: Byzantine veneration of the holy 
sites of the Old Testament; the ideological significances of famous illuminated 
manuscripts such as the Joshua Roll and the Paris Psalter (Frontispiece); the place 
of Old Testament sacred symbols in the veneration of the Virgin Mary; the use of 
Old Testament texts and exempla in hagiography, hymnography, and homiletics. 
Yet in the ground it does cover, the present collection facilitates the approach to 
these and other important topics by dealing in depth with two major preliminar- 
ies. First, it looks at the ways and the forms in which Byzantines, Jews as well as 
Christians, actually encountered the text of the Old Testament (Chapters 2-5). 
Secondly, it looks at the most important ways in which Byzantine Christians 
used the text: to establish the events and chronology of world history (Chapter 
6); to find language and inspiration for private devotion (Chapter 4); and as a 
source of models for comparison and emulation—in political leadership, in the 
ascetic life, and in the configuration of sacred space as symbolized by the holy 
building par excellence, the Temple in Jerusalem (Chapters 7-9 respectively). 


22 P. Alexander, “The Strength of Empire and Capital as Seen through Byzantine Eyes,” 
Speculum 37 (1962): 339-3574 (repr. in idem, Religious and Political History and Thought in the 
Byzantine Empire [London, 1978]); P. Brown, “A Dark-Age Crisis: Aspects of the Iconoclastic 
Controversy,” EHR 88 (1973): 1-34, esp. 24, 25; G. Dagron, Emperor and Priest: The Imperial 
Office in Byzantium (Cambridge, 2003), 47ff., 116ff., 173ff., and passim; S. Averintsev, “Some Con- 
stant Characteristics of Byzantine Orthodoxy,” in Byzantine Orthodoxies, ed. A. Louth and 
A. Casiday (Aldershot, 2006), 217ff. 
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Although systematic comparison with other medieval cultures was never an 
aim of this project—the rich reception of the Old Testament in the Frankish 
kingdoms, or in the Syriac orient, would require volumes in themselves—the 
Byzantine experience is not considered in isolation. Rather, the question of the 
Old Testament contribution to Byzantine style and civilization is further high- 
lighted by setting it in the context of the empire’s satellite kingdoms, each of 
which used this same sacred text to establish an independent political identity 
and agenda within the common framework of a Christian oikoumene (Chap- 
ter 10). Finally, the volume concludes with a reminder that Islam, too, included 
Old Testament figures, notably Moses, in its sacred genealogy of the Prophet 
Muhammad (Chapter 11). 

The appropriation of the Old Testament by Christian Greek culture, through 
Christian biblical exegesis, began with St. Paul and was completed by the mid- 
dle of the fifth century. However, the application of Old Testament texts and 
models to the literature, art, and institutions of the Roman world did not take 
off until the fourth century, and did not begin to reach full altitude until late 
in the sixth. The appearance in this period of deluxe illustrated manuscripts of 
the book of Genesis, the books known as the Vienna Genesis and the Cotton 
Genesis, is proof of the full acceptance of the Old Testament by aristocratic cul- 
ture. But these manuscripts are exceptional textually and pictorially and have 
no successors in later Byzantine art.” Both the Vienna and the Cotton Genesis 
remain isolated, idiosyncratic works, even though scholarship has attempted to 
read them as normative of early book decoration.”* 

Our volume, however, focuses on the following period, from the seventh 
to the twelfth centuries, when patterns changed quickly and decisively for 
later Orthodox culture. During this period, particularly its first half, Byzan- 
tine writers, artists, statesmen, and churchmen most explicitly found inspira- 
tion and meaning in the language, images, stories, personalities, and values of 
the Old Testament. The essays that follow discuss how this happened. But why 
did it happen when it did, and what did it mean? To what extent did Byzan- 
tines identify, individually and collectively, with the Old Testament experience? 
Why did it coincide with a preoccupation with the Old Testament in other, very 
different Christian societies like Bulgaria, Ireland, Anglo-Saxon England, and 


23. K. Weitzmann and H.L. Kessler, The Cotton Genesis: British Library, Codex Cotton Otho B 
VI (Princeton, 1986); B. Zimmermann, Die Wiener Genesis im Rahmen der antiken Buchmalerei: 
Tkonographie, Darstellung, Ilustrationsverfahren und Aussageintention (Wiesbaden, 2003). 

24 See the carefully reasoned essay by J. Lowden, “Concerning the Cotton Genesis and Other 
Illustrated Manuscripts of Genesis,” Gesta 31 (1992): 40-53. 
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Carolingian Francia?” In what sense did the Old Testament experience lead 
Byzantines to consider themselves a chosen people and their empire a new Israel? 
How did it relate to their perception of the old Israel? These are weighty and elu- 
sive questions, which could easily fill another volume. Yet some preliminary dis- 
cussion is in order. 

Byzantine literature leaves a strong impression of a literate society completely 
at home with the Old Testament, a society whose readers were thoroughly 
steeped in the text—or at least selected texts—of the Septuagint, and writers 
quoted from it with easy familiarity. This applies as much to the elite, classiciz- 
ing styles and genres as to more “lowbrow” media such as hagiography, chroni- 
cles, and homely advice literature. A perusal of the citation indices of fourteen 
Byzantine authors from the seventh to the thirteenth centuries published in 
recent critical editions reveals that all of them quoted from both parts of the 
Bible; among biblical citations, the proportion of those from the Old Testament 
was never less than 30 percent, while in the cases of several “high-style” authors 
from the twelfth century it is consistently higher: 


Letters and speeches of Nikephoros Basilakes: ca. 65 percent 
Letters of John Tzetzes: ca. 75 percent 

Occasional poems of Theodore Prodromos: ca. 75 percent 
Orations of Eustathios of Thessalonike: ca. 60 percent 
History of Niketas Choniates: ca. 75 percent.” 


Monks learned the Psalter by heart, or carried it with them as their constant 
companion and only possession (Chapter 4). Byzantines commonly applied 
lines of the Psalms to their own situations, while hagiographers and encomi- 


asts freely interpreted the events they celebrated as fulfilments of Old Testament 


25 A phenomenon noted briefly but suggestively by P. Brown, The Rise of Western Christendom, 
2nd ed. (Princeton, 2003), 139-40, 279, 338-39. For Ireland and Francia, see the articles by 
R. Meens, M. Garrison, and M. de Jong in The Uses of the Past in the Early Middle Ages, ed. Y. Hen 
and M. Innes (Cambridge, 2000); Garrison also includes some consideration of England 
and Spain. 

26 Editions used: A. Garzya, ed., Nicephori Basilacae orationes et epistolae (Leipzig, 1984); 
P. A. M. Leone, ed., loannis Tzetzae epistulae (Leipzig, 1972); W. Hérandner, ed., Theodoros Pro- 
dromos, historische Gedichte (Vienna, 1974); P. Wirth, ed., Eustathii Thessalonicensis opera minora, 
CFHB 32 (Berlin—New York, 2000); J.-L. van Dieten, ed., Nicetae Choniatae historia, CFHB 11, 
2 vols. (Berlin-New York, 1975). In addition to the authors listed here, George of Pisidia, “Gen- 
esios,” Ignatios the Deacon, Patriarch Nikephoros, Theodore Stoudites, Patriarch Nikolaos Mys- 
tikos, Theodore Daphnopates, and Theodosios Diakonos were also surveyed. 
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prophecies.”” Holy men modeled their predictions on the visions and pronounce- 
ments of Old Testament prophets; two southern Italian saints even reenacted 
the dramatic gestures of Jeremiah. God had commanded the prophet of Jeru- 
salem’s destruction to “Go and procure thyself a linen girdle, and put it about 
thy loins, and let it not be put in water” (Jer. 13:1). St. Elias the Younger accord- 
ingly, when prophesying the Arab capture of Taormina, stood in the middle of 
the town with his habit hitched up to his knee.”* St. Phantinos similarly obeyed 
God’s reported command to “cut off thine hair, and cast it away, and take up a 
lamentation on thy lips; for the Lord has reprobated and rejected the generation 
that does these things” (Jer. 7:29).” 

These monastic examples from the periphery are perhaps extreme. But the 
extent to which ordinary Byzantines adopted and replicated the language and 
mentality of the Old Testament is well illustrated by the fortunes of the words 
(6) vad¢ (tod) Kupiov, an expression of unmistakably Septuagint origin mean- 
ing “the Temple of the Lord.”*® The expression recurs with the same meaning in 
Jewish and Christian apocrypha, the Fathers, and chronicles.” Then it is used 
in several middle Byzantine texts to refer to any church. The abbot Euthymios, 
according to his Life in the eleventh-century imperial menologion, “urged [the 
brethren of his monastery] to keep decent silence év vag Kuptov.”” According to 
the ceremonial treatise of Philotheos (899), the investiture of the three highest 
court dignitaries, the caesar, kouropalates, and nobelissimos, takes place én) vaod 
Kvpiov.** The contemporary Book of the Prefect (912) specifies that a newly qual- 
ified notary is to be invested év vag Kupiov near his residence, and maintains 


the biblical flavor by combining two psalm verses (119 [118]:5 and 141 [140]:2).”* 


27 E.g., Life of Theodore Stoudites, PG 99:164; Life of Nicholas Stoudites, PG 105:876; Theo- 
dore Prodromos, ed. Hoérandner, no. XVII, pp. 286-300. After the fourth century, both Jews and 
Christians tended to reinterpret Old Testament prophecies as applying to events that were still to 
happen: Wilken, Land Called Holy, 132ff. 

28 G. Rossi-Taibbi, Vita di Sant’Elia il Giovane: Testo inedito con traduzione italiana (Palermo, 
1962), §50. 

29 Recorded in the Life of St. Neilos the Younger: Archimandrite Aimilianos, ed., O Béog tod 
Octov Nethov tod Néov (910-1004) (Ormylia, 1991), §2.4, p. 138. 

30 E.g.,1 Sam. (LXX1 Kgs.) 1:9; 2 Kgs. (LXX 4 Kgs.) 18:16, 23:4, 24:13; 2 Chr. 15:8, 26:16, 27:2, 
29:17; Jer. 7:4, 2:1. 

31 The references, obtained through a TLG search, are too numerous to list. The best repre- 
sented texts are the Protevangelium of James, the Testament of Solomon, the Homilies of St. John 
Chrysostom, and the Chronicle of George the Monk. 

32 F. Halkin, Le ménologe impérial de Baltimore, SubsHag 69 (Brussels, 1985), §17. 

33. N. Oikonomides, Les Listes de préséance byzantines des [Xe et Xe siécles (Paris, 1972), 97, 99. 

34 Book of the Prefect 1.3: Das Eparchenbuch Leons des Weisen, ed. J. Koder, CFHB 33 (Vienna, 
1991), 76. Only the second of the two psalm quotations is noted in the apparatus. 
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The near-contemporary book of dream interpretation, the Oxeirocriticon of 
Achmet, has an explanation for the dreamer who sees himself standing naked 
év vag) Kuptov.”* Theodore Stoudites, rejoicing at the news of the murder of the 
Iconoclast emperor Leo V in the palace church (820), comments, “It was right 
that he who laid waste the churches should behold the swords bared against 
him év va@ Kupiov.”** This contemporary remark adds authenticity to a later 
account of the punishment of Leo’s murderers by the emperor Theophilos (829); 
according to the Chronicle of Symeon the Logothete, Theophilos asked the sen- 
ate, “Of what punishment is he worthy who enters into the Temple of the Lord 
(cic vadv Kupiov) and murders the Lord’s anointed?”” Few Byzantines would 
have missed the biblical resonance or even the original connotations of these 
words, and fewer still would have been likely to realize that they were not actu- 
ally quoted from Scripture. The phrase is consistent with other indications that 
“Bible-speak” was adopted for solemn effect. Law and legislation in the eighth 
and ninth centuries imitated the wording of the Pentateuch. The advice litera- 
ture exemplified by Constantine VII and “Kekaumenos” resonates with echoes 
of Solomonic wisdom, not all of them genuine quotations.”* The language of the 
Septuagint, however offensive to “Attic” ears, was beyond reproach.” 

To return to the expression vad¢ Kupiov: in the imperial palace of Con- 
stantinople, there was a church dedicated to the Lord, without any other 
qualification.” Situated as it was in the oldest part of the palace, between the 
Consistorium and the Scholae, the church—called both éxxhyola tod Kupiov 
(church of the Lord) and vad¢ tod Kuptov (temple of the Lord) in the Book of 
Ceremonies—seems to have been one of the earliest buildings in the complex.” 
Its unique dedication, avoiding all specific reference to Christ, would surely 


33 Achmetis Oneirocriticon, ed. F. Drexl (Leipzig, 1925), $118. 

36 Ed. Fatouros, Theodori Studitae epistulae, no. 417, p. 583. 

37 Symeonis Magistri et Logothetae Chronicon, $130.6, ed. S. Wahlgren, CFHB 44 (Berlin-New 
York, 2006), 217. 

38 The preface of Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s book of advice to his son Romanos is in a 
patchwork of small quotes from the Psalms and the prophets, and other Septuagint books, as well 
as Proverbs: De administrando imperio, ed. G. Moravcsik, trans. R. J. H. Jenkins (Washington, 
DC, 1967), 44-47. “Kekaumenos” is still most easily consulted in the old edition by B. Wassil- 
iewsky and B. Jernstedt, Cecaumeni Strategicon (1896; repr. Amsterdam, 1965). 

39 This sentiment was expressed in a letter of Photios to Leo the Philosopher, ed. Laourdas- 
Westerink, Photii epistulae, no. 208. 

40 Decerimoniis, ed.J.J. Reiske, I (Bonn, 1829), 11, 32, 85, 98-99, 107, 130, 168-69, 230, 239, 270, 
5455 557, 567; 591, 593, 635, 641, 801, 806; book 1, ed. A. Vogt (Paris, 1935-40; repr. 1967), 1:78, 26, 
76, 91, 92, 99, 121, 156-57; 2:38, 46, 76, 78. 

41 See E. Bolognesi Recchi-Franceschini and M. Featherstone, “The Boundaries of the Palace: 
De cerimoniis II, 13,” TM 14 (2002): 37-46, at 37-38. 
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have called to mind the Temple in Jerusalem. If the allusion was deliberate, the 
church of the Lord would have functioned like two other objects in the palace 
that were either relics or, more likely, replicas of famous instruments of power 
mentioned in the Old Testament: the Rod of Moses and the Throne of Solo- 
mon.” According to the Book of Ceremonies, the Rod of Moses accompanied the 
emperor as he went in procession, via the church of the Lord, from his palace 
apartments to Hagia Sophia on major feast days.” Today it is a treasured relic 
of the Topkapi Palace in Istanbul.“ In a manner that recalls 1 Kings 10:18-25, 
the emperor sat on the Throne of Solomon in the hall of the Magnaura, when he 
received foreign ambassadors and preached to the people.” 

The public use of these Old Testament memorabilia—which were only the 
most prominent of a large collection of relics divided between the palace and 
Hagia Sophia’°—demonstrates that Byzantine imperial ideology sought to 
sacralize the emperor's power by identifying it with the most powerful sym- 
bols of Jewish election. It gave concrete expression to the idea that the Christian 
Roman Empire was the new Israel and its people the chosen people of the new 
covenant. This idea of divine election on the Israelite model was not unique to 
Byzantium; many Christian peoples have embraced it throughout history, either 


in triumph or in tribulation,” because it is built into the New Testament, where 


42 O. Treitinger, Die ostrémische Kaiser- und Reichsidee nach ihrer Gestaltung im héfischen 
Zeremoniell (Jena, 1938), 134-35, notes (9 n. 23) that the Arab observer Harun ibn Yahya records 
a Table of Solomon as well; A. Pertusi, “Insigne del potere sovrano e delegato a Bisanzio e nei paesi 
di influenza bizantina,” Simboli e simbologia nell alto Medioevo |= Settimane 23] (Spoleto, 1996): 
515-16. 

43 De cerimoniis, ed. Reiske, 6, 10, 640; Vogt, 1:4, 7. 

44 H. Aydin, et al., The Sacred Trusts: Pavilion of the Sacred Relics, Topkapt Palace Museum, 
Istanbul (Somerset, NJ, 2004), 144-45; McAuliffe, pp. 288-91; I. Kalavrezou, “Helping Hands 
for the Empire: Imperial Ceremonies and the Cult of Relics at the Byzantine Court,” in Byzantine 
Court Culture from 829 to 1204, ed. H. Maguire (Washington, DC, 1997), 79. 

45 De cerimoniis, ed. Reiske, 566, 567, 570, 583, 593; see G. Dagron, “Trénes pour un empereur,” 
in Buldveio: Kpdto¢ xai xowvwvia, ed. A. Avramea, A. Laiou, and E. Chrysos (Athens, 2003), 179- 
203 at 188-89: “De ce tréne de la Magnaure, si parfaitement romain et si parfaitement biblique, 
Pempereur vaut éblouir les étrangers, mais il veut aussi, comme Salomon, précher aux siens la 
sagesse de Dieu.” For an English translation and commentary of the descriptions of the receptions 
of foreign ambassadors in the Book of Ceremonies, see J. M. Featherstone, “Av évdetéwv: Display in 
Court Ceremonial (De cerimoniis IL, 15),” in The Material and the Ideal: Essays in Mediaeval Art 
and Archaeology in Honour of Jean-Michel Spieser, ed A. Cutler and A. Papaconstantinou (Leiden, 
2007), 75-112. 

46 Dagron, Emperor and Priest (n. 22 above), 98. 

47 Forasurvey that is limited to Western Christendom, see M. Garrison, “Divine Election for 
Nations: A Difficult Rhetoric for Medieval Scholars?” in The Making of Christian Myths in the 
Periphery of Latin Christendom, ed. L. B. Mortensen (Copenhagen, 2006), 275-314. 
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God’s promise to Israel is transferred to the early Church in words borrowed 
from Exodus and Deuteronomy: “But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation, God’s own people.”** Yet the New Testament threw open the elec- 
tion of one people to all nations without discrimination. In contrast, Byzantine 
and later appropriations of Israelite identity more or less reversed the process and 
reverted to the exclusiveness of the Jewish model, proclaiming the elect status of 
one particular group of Christians who identified themselves in political, social, 
or ethnic terms and reinforced this identity with Old Testament typology. The 
verus Israel of the early Church was a purely spiritual communion, which found 
unity in religion, whereas the new Israels of the Middle Ages and later based 
their religious mission on some other form of group identity. The transition 
from the one source of identity to the other is most easily understood in the cases 
of newly converted ethnic groups, whose members on the one hand wanted to 
resist political and cultural absorption into a large imperial polity and on the 
other hand found that the historical experience of the Jews—their tribal sys- 
tem, nomadic past, and state of constant warfare, not to mention their royal and 
priestly elites—spoke to their own situation. 

The transition is less easy to understand, and to trace, in the case of Byz- 
antium, which was the continuation of the universal Roman Empire that had 
adopted Christianity in the fourth century without any immediate or conspic- 
uous adoption of Christianity’s Jewish cultural heritage and election ideology. 
It is true that Eusebios hailed Constantine as a new Moses and the Council of 
Chalcedon acclaimed Marcian as a new David (Chapter 7); it is true also that 
the Church developed certain basic features of an Old Testament, chosen people 
mentality, in referring to all non-Christian peoples as “Gentiles,” and in regard- 
ing all natural disasters and barbarian invasions as punishments for the trans- 
gression of God’s law.” The imperially sponsored development of Palestine as 
a Christian holy land for elite Christian pilgrimage, with a dense network of 
monasteries and sacred sites dominated by huge basilicas, can perhaps be seen as 


the creation of a new promised land for a new Israel. Some of the associations 


48 1 Peter 2:9: Yueic 08 yévog éxhextov, Bacihetov tepdtevpa, E6voc &yov, dade sic Teprmoiyow 
(also Ti. 2:14, where the expression rendered by “God’s own people” is hudv teptovatov); cf. Ex. 19: 
5-6, Dt. 4:20, 7:6, 10:15, 14:2. 

49 See particularly Salvian of Marseilles, De gubernatione Dei 5-7, in Oeuvres, ed. G. Lagar- 
rigue, SC 220 (Paris 1975). 

50 Wilken, Land Called Holy (n. 8 above), 143-92. 
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and attributes of the Temple were transferred to the Holy Sepulchre.” But the 
Christianization of the Holy Land can equally be seen as the final chapter in the 
Roman suppression of Jewish independence and the Temple cult. 

As Christianity came to dominate the urban landscape of late antiquity at 
the expense of Greco-Roman culture, the Bible gained in importance as a source 
of inspiration and models. Constantinople was called “a second Jerusalem” ca. 
500,” and soon afterward a Roman grande dame with imperial pretensions, 
Anicia Juliana, built a church there that was perhaps the most faithful replica 
of the Temple ever constructed for Christian worship.” Yet Justinian pointedly 
did not follow this precedent when reputedly outdoing Solomon in the recon- 
struction of Hagia Sophia, nor when he had a huge basilica, the Nea, erected 
in Jerusalem on a scale that dwarfed the Temple of Solomon and on a site over- 
looking the Temple Mount.” It was more important to efface than to replicate, 
to supersede than to appropriate, the Old Testament model. So it was too with 
the reinterpretation, under Justinian, of Daniel’s prophecy of the succession of 
world empires: the new identification of the Roman Empire not as the perish- 
able fourth, iron kingdom, but as the “fifth monarchy,” the kingdom without 
end, was introduced by the Christian Topography attributed to Kosmas Indiko- 
pleustes without the comment that this effectively equated the Christian empire 
with the Messianic restoration of the kingdom of Israel.” Similarly, Malalas 
reproduced verbatim in his chronicle the Old Testament account of Sennach- 
erib’s attack on Jerusalem as a “typological and topical” device for averting a 
Persian capture of Antioch (Chapter 6), but he refrained from explicitly identi- 
fying Christian Antioch with Judaic Jerusalem, or the empire of Justinian as the 
kingdom of Hezekiah. And he “conceived of Solomon as a Byzantine emperor 
and his kingdom as the empire of the sixth century,” perhaps because he wanted 
to convey the idea “that Greece and Rome had a part in divine revelation and 
election,” implying “that Israel and the Jewish people had never been the sole 


51 Ibid., 93-100; Chapter 9, below. 

52 Life of Daniel the Stylite, ed. H. Delehaye, Les saints stylites (Brussels, 1923, repr. 1962), 12. 
On the text and related matters see, P. Guran, “The Byzantine ‘New Jerusalem’ at the Crossing 
of Sacred Space and Political Theology,” in New Jerusalems: The Translation of Sacred Spaces in 
Christian Culture, ed. A. Lidov (Moscow, 2006), 17-23. 

53. On this sentence and the following, see Chapter 9, below, with references. 

54 1. Shahid, “Justinian and the Christianization of Palestine: The Nea Ecclesia in Jerusalem,” in 
Knyrépiov etc uvpunv Nixov Oixovoutoy, ed. F. Evangelatou-Notara and T. Maniati-Kokkini (Ath- 
ens—Thessalonike, 2005), 1-13. 

55 2.71, 73-75: Cosmas Indicopleustes, Topographie chrétienne, ed. W. Wolska-Conus, SC 141 
(Paris, 1968), 386-91. For later Byzantine expressions of this theory, see below, n. 116. 
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repositories of revelation and election.””* Israel was thus not the sole or even pri- 
mary model for Justinian’s empire. 

Israel assumes greater prominence in the late sixth-century Life of the patri- 
arch Eutychios by Eustratios, where, in a text full of Old Testament compari- 
sons, the author describes his hero’s triumphant return to Constantinople from 
Amaseia. On his arrival at Nicomedia, it was not only “the faithful and Christ- 
loving people, ‘the royal priesthood, the holy nation,” who turned out to wel- 
come Eutychios, but also “the community of the infidel Jews who are outside 
our fold.” The patriarch entered Constantinople in accordance with Isaiah’s 
prophecy of the people bringing priests and Levites into Jerusalem as gifts to the 
Lord (Is. 66:20-21), “for was it not thus, or even more so, that the faithful people 
brought their father, pastor, and teacher into the holy city, the New Jerusalem 
and queen of cities?”” 

For more sustained comparisons between Israel and the Christian people, 
Jerusalem and Constantinople, we have to wait for the troubled reign of Her- 
aklios (610-41), when the simultaneous invasions of the Persians and the Avars 
nearly brought the empire to extinction, and Persian occupation of Syria and 
Palestine allowed the local Jews to take brief but bloody revenge on their Chris- 
tian neighbors. The local narrator of events in Palestine, the monk Strategios, 
resorted to the Old Testament to explain this new Babylonian conquest and 
enslavement of the true Israel.** The ideology of the new Israel was preached 
both in Jerusalem itself, after the city was restored to Christian rule and the 
True Cross that the Persians had carried away was recovered, and in Constan- 
tinople, the new Jerusalem that had withstood the onslaught of the raging 
Gentiles. Sophronios, who became patriarch of Jerusalem after the Persian occu- 
pation, made his homily on the Presentation of Christ in the Temple (Hypa- 
pante) an extended interpretation of Symeon’s canticle (Luke 2:29-32, the Nunc 
dimittis) as a manifesto for “out with the old, in with the new.”” “For both the 
Law and the prophets who came after it had grown old and sought their own dis- 
missal. Until the illuminating manifestation of Christ, the Law held sway and 


56 J. Beaucamp, “Le passé biblique et |’ histoire juive: La version de Jean Malalas,” in Recherches 
sur la chronique de Jean Malalas, ed. S. Agusta-Boularot et al. (Paris, 2006), 2:19-33 at 33. 

57 Eustratii Presbyteri Vita Eutychii Patriarchae Constantinopolitani, ed. C. Laga, CCSG 25 
(Turnhout, 1992), 66, 67. 

58 See B. Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse et I’ histoire de la Palestine au début du Ve siécle (Paris, 
1992), 129-81, esp. 138-40: “le récit du moine Stratégios procéde par référence a des précédents 
bibliques. L’ histoire contemporaine, dont il témoigne, est, pour devenir intelligible, projetée sur 
V histoire ancienne du peuple d’Israél.” 

59 H. Usener, ed., Sophronii de praesentatione domini sermo (Bonn, 1889). 
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the prophets prophetically announced Christ’s mysteries. But let us in reply con- 
fess the amazing prophecies of Christ; let us, who have been transformed from a 
multitude of Gentiles into a New Israel and constitute God’s new people, shout 
in the words of the psalm, ‘Oh sing unto the Lord a new song’ (Ps. 97:1) ... 
For we have been renewed, made new from old, and we have been ordered to 
sing a new song unto God who has renewed us through the coming of Christ 
and revealed us to be his new people.”® Although Sophronios kept his discourse 
purely spiritual and avoided topical allusions, his appeal to the Christians of 
Jerusalem as the New Israel had a special meaning in the light of the violence 
they had recently suffered at the hands of the children of the old Israel.” 

No such ambiguity surrounds the remarkable homily that Theodore, the syn- 
kellos of the Great Church of Constantinople, wrote to celebrate the failure of 
the joint attack on the city by the overwhelming forces of the Avars and Per- 
sians in 626.” The homily is devoted largely to demonstrating that certain Old 
Testament prophecies concerning Jerusalem and Israel found their fulfilment 
in this event and not in Jewish history. In a discourse stuffed full of Old Testa- 
ment comparisons, containing several anti-Jewish asides, Theodore argues that 
the prophets Isaiah (7:1-12, 40:9ff.), Zechariah (8:19), and Ezekiel (38, 39:1-12) 
are all really foretelling the deliverance of Constantinople, the new Jerusalem, 
through the miraculous intervention of the Virgin Mary. Most remarkable 
is his discussion of the prophecy of Ezekiel concerning Gog and Magog. This 
prophecy was never fulfilled, says Theodore, with respect to the original people 
of Israel, since the only violent invasion they suffered after the Babylonian cap- 
tivity was that of Titus, when, far from being destroyed, the Roman invaders 
had themselves destroyed Jerusalem, the Temple, and much of the Jewish people. 
Nor can the prophecy ever apply to the Jews in future, since they are scattered 
all over the world and no longer have a country to call their own. The prophecy 
surely applies much better to the Avars and the great losses they have suffered in 
their failure to take Constantinople; indeed, even the topography of Constanti- 
nople is more appropriate to Ezekiel’s description, which mentions islands and 
says that the cemetery of Gog was by the sea. “So I am right to interpret Gog as 
the gathering of nations that the rabid dog [the Avar khagan] mobilized against 
us, for I have learned from others that the name Gog signifies a multitude and 


60 Ibid., 14. Unless otherwise indicated, all translations are Magdalino’s. 

61 For Sophronios’s deep attachment to Jerusalem as a Christian city, see Wilken, Land Called 
Holy (n. 8 above), 226-31. 

62 Ed. L. Sternbach, “Analecta Avarica,” Rozprawy Akademii Umiejetnosci, Wydial filologiczny, 


2nd ser., 14 (Cracow, 1900), 298-320. 
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assembly of nations. And rightly have I interpreted the land of Israel to be this 
city, in which God and the Virgin are piously glorified and all mysteries of pious 
devotion are performed. For to be a true Israel means to glorify the Lord with 
a sincere heart and willing soul; and to inhabit a land of Israel without deceit 
means to offer pure and bloodless sacrifices to God in every place. What else but 
that is this city, which one would not be wrong to call in its entirety a sanctuary 
of God?”® 

The homily of Theodore is an extraordinary, almost indiscreet statement 
born of extraordinary, apocalyptic circumstances, but there can be no doubt 
that the author, as a high-ranking member of the patriarch’s staff, was express- 
ing an official point of view. It is echoed by contemporary publicity, in the poems 
of George of Pisidia and in the David Plates, which celebrate the emperor Her- 
aklios through the use of Old Testament types, notably as a new David (Chap- 
ter 7); it also corresponds to the emperor’s own efforts to sacralize his regime by 
restoring the Cross to Jerusalem and by adopting a form of imperial title that 
more explicitly declared his co-kingship (symbasileia) with Christ.°* Moreover, 
although the issue had been forced by a specific crisis, it did not recede when 
that crisis passed. The Byzantine Church perpetuated the memory of Con- 
stantinople’s near escape in annual commemorations, in enhanced devotion 
to the Virgin, and, probably, in the enrichment of the Lenten liturgical cycle, 
through the addition of a new “victory” prooimion to the Akathistos hymn, 
and through the institution of readings from Isaiah that were all selected for 
their concern with the sins, punishment, and deliverance of Jerusalem from the 
Assyrians.” While the selection spoke to the theme of personal penance dur- 
ing Lent, it also expressed the collective identity of the Byzantines as the new 
Israelites in the face of their enemies—not just the Avars and Persians, but the 
Arabs and the Bulgars who replaced them, and then, eventually, the Turks and 
the Latins. 


63 Ibid., 316-17. 

64 Le., “faithful basileus in Christ” (motds év Xpiot@ Bactheds): see I. Shahid, “The Iranian 
Factor in Byzantium during the Reign of Heraclius,” DOP 26 (1972): 295-320, esp. 302-5, 307-8. 
For symbasileia, see P. Magdalino, “The Year 1000 in Byzantium,” in Byzantium in the Year 1000, 
ed. P. Magdalino (Leiden, 2003), 251-54. To our knowledge, the earliest extant formulation of the 
concept occurs in the acts of the sixth ecumenical council (680-81): Concilium universale 
Constantinopolitanum tertium, 2 vols., ed. R. Riedinger, ACO 2nd ser. (Berlin, 1990-92), 2:120, 
816, 854. 

65 See A. Kniazeff, “La lecture de |’Ancien et du Nouveau Testament dans le rite byzantin,” in 
La priére des heures, ed. Msgr. Cassien and Dom Bernard Botte, Lex orandi 35 (Paris, 1963), 237ff. 
(following I. Karabinov). For the Akathist hymn, see C. Trypanis, Fourteen Early Byzantine Can- 
tica (Vienna, 1968), 19-20, 29-30. 
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The Old Testament ideology formed in the crisis of the Avar siege thus 
remained intact in the decades and centuries that followed. It was soon recon- 
figured to refer to the conquering Arabs—“the abomination of desolation,” “the 
desert Amalek,” “the Philistine wolf... the Assyrian host”**—who were seen 
as God’s scourge for the sins, and especially the heresy, of the Byzantines. This 
ideology came to the fore again under the last emperor of Heraklios’s dynasty, 
Justinian I] (685-695, 705-711). Justinian not only took the propaganda of 
co-kingship with Christ a stage further by placing the icon of Christ, with 
the inscription Rex regnantium,” on the obverse of his gold coinage, but also, 
at around the same time (691-92) called a reforming church council that gave 
concrete expression to the idea of the Byzantines as a chosen people by legis- 
lating to purify their moral and ritual behavior of all alien—that is, Hellenic 
and Jewish—adulteration. Though it defined itself as ecumenical, the Council 
in Trullo or Quinisext,® unlike its predecessors, did not discuss theology, but 
issued only disciplinary canons that concerned the laity as much as, if not more 
than, the clergy; moreover, it prescribed the usage of the church of Constanti- 
nople as normative, condemning as “judaizing” certain ritual practices not only 
of the Monophysite Armenians, but also of the impeccably orthodox church of 
Rome. At the same time, the council had to cope with the effects of the Arab 
and Bulgar invasions that had overrun numerous Christian communities and 
driven their bishops from their sees. Thus when the assembled prelates, in their 
opening address, praised the emperor’s care for “God’s own people (meptodctos 
Aadc),” “the holy nation, the royal priesthood, on whose behalf Christ died,” 
they were not mouthing an empty formula, or simply repeating the Pauline and 
Petrine echoes of Exodus and Deuteronomy, for when they referred ambigu- 
ously to the 79 (passions or sufferings) that were tearing the chosen people 
apart, their ambiguity was deliberate: they meant both the spiritual vices that 
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were displeasing to God and the sufferings inflicted by the invaders, who were 
the instruments of God’s wrath—exactly as in the history of Israel. 

That Justinian II understood the references to the chosen people in their 
more restrictive, Old Testament sense is suggested by the information that 
he gave the name treptototos Aads to the army that he sent against the Islamic 
caliphate in the very same year as the council.” According to the source (Theo- 
phanes), Justinian’s army was composed of captive Slavs, but it is just possible 
that, as related in book two of the Miracles of St. Demetrios, the army included 
descendants of Christian Greeks who had been taken captive by the Avars and 
settled in the region of Sirmium ca. 620.” According to the anonymous author 
of the Miracles, the community survived and even increased in exile, by keeping 
their Orthodox faith, “just as the Hebrew people did in Egypt under Pharaoh,” 
until, sixty years later they were led out, “just as it is recorded in the Mosaic 
book of the Exodus of the Jews.” Regardless of the ethnic origins of Justinian 
II’s army, he and the fathers of the council in Trullo used the expression “chosen 
people” within a general context of reading the Old Testament history of Israel 
into the contemporary experience of the embattled Christian empire. 

Although the failure of Justinian II’s “crusade,” and the excesses that led to 
his double downfall discredited his particular style of sacral rulership, including 
his promotion of the icon of Christ, the basic Old Testament ideology that had 
informed the council in Trullo was not invalidated. If anything, the conviction 
was intensified that the chosen people needed to regain God’s favor by stricter 
application of and obedience to divine law. The eighth century saw the prom- 
ulgation in 741 of a new imperial law code, the Ecloga of Leo III and Constan- 
tine V, based on the Justinianic corpus but with a more religious and less Roman 
rationale;” it may even have seen an attempt to implement the letter of the law of 
Moses. It is natural to assume that the Torah had no place in a society founded 
on antinomian Christianity and Roman jurisprudence. Yet the Christian con- 
cept of law was derived from the Old Testament, and this had long been a major 


source of inspiration for canon law in the West.” Several Byzantine manuscripts 
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preserve a collection of seventy excerpts from the Pentateuch arranged in fifty 
chapters under the general title Selection (Exdoyy) from the Law given by God 
through Moses to the Israelites.” Since most copies of it are transmitted along 
with the Ecloga of Leo III and Constantine V, and since, moreover, the Nomos 
Mosaikos echoes the Ecloga in title and structure, it was natural to assume 
that both collections were produced at the same time. Andreas Schminck has 
recently challenged this assumption, and argued that the Nomos Mosaikos was 
produced by the patriarch Photios ca. 865—67 to provide a law code that could be 
used in place of the Ecloga by the newly converted peoples of Eastern Europe.” 
The argument is compelling but not decisive; it does not offer a better expla- 
nation for the manuscript tradition, and it neglects one obvious point. The 
authors of the Ecloga, Leo III and Constantine V, were the emperors who sought 
to enforce one item of the Nomos Mosaikos, namely, the second commandment 
of the Decalogue, against the making and worshipping of graven images. If 
there is one thing that students of the ink-intensive issue of Iconoclasm seem to 
agree on, it is that the imperial reform was basically motivated by a perception 
that God was punishing his chosen people for the idolatry of icon-worship. The 
defenders of images consistently accused their opponents of judaizing, which, 
however unfair, reflects the fact that the veneration of icons and the Cross had 
been one of the main points of contention between Jews and Christians in 
the seventh century.” An early pro-icon treatise, the Admonition of the Elder 
(Nouthesia Gerontos), portrays a venerable iconophile monk in debate with an 
iconoclast bishop sent by the emperor to preach the abolition of icons in obe- 
dience to the law of Moses.” The monk objects that Moses and the prophets 
spoke only for the world before Christ, who had introduced a new law and 
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new traditions. The bishop maintains that the prophets uttered their divinely 
inspired words for all time, and repeatedly insists that, apart from the rules spe- 
cifically lifted by Christ, “the Law of Moses remains forever,” adding that “the 
holy emperor ... agrees that the words of the Old Testament are to be observed.” 

The Nomos Mosaikos, like the Ecloga, was made redundant by the revival 
of Roman law in the legislation of the Macedonian emperors after 867. Before 
that, however, we should not underestimate its impact on Byzantine legal cul- 
ture of the eighth and ninth centuries.” As in prophecy, so in law, the Old Tes- 
tament provided not only substance but also an authentic style of discourse for 
an embattled theocratic society. The Farmer's Law (Nomos georgikos), a rural law 
code of the eighth or ninth century, besides following the Ec/oga in its puni- 
tive clauses, is heavily influenced by the language and the concepts of the Pen- 
tateuch.”* Traces of this Old Testament tone still persist in the early legislation 
of the Macedonian emperors, in the prefaces to the Eisagoge and the Procheiros 
nomos,” and even in chapter 1.3 of the Book of the Eparch, which, as we have seen, 
describes the investment of a notary év va@ Kupiov and ends with quotes from 
Psalms 118 and 14. 

‘The restoration of icons at the Triumph of Orthodoxy in 843 spelled the end 
of the attempt to apply the letter of Old Testament law to the reality of Byz- 
antine life. It did not, however, put an end to the Byzantine claim on the iden- 
tity of the True Israel. That claim in one sense intensified with the production 
of iconophile propaganda, in word and in image, arguing that the Old Testa- 
ment had prefigured not merely the Incarnation of Christ but also the images by 
which he and his mother were depicted.*” Photios used comparisons with Israel 
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and Jerusalem in his homilies,” and Arethas, in debate with the Jews, re-asserted 
the identity of “us Christians” as the True Israel.’ The comparison of Christian 
saints with Old Testament types reached a high point in the panegyrical homi- 
lies of Niketas the Paphlagonian in the early tenth century.” 

The self-image and cultural patronage of the Macedonian emperors were pro- 
foundly inspired by Old Testament models. This is most striking in the case of 
the founder of the dynasty, Basil I (867-86), whose upstart rise to power made 
him keen to identify himself as a new David and to claim the special protection 
of the prophet Elijah, to whom he built or rebuilt three churches in Constanti- 
nople.** They included the magnificent Nea Ekklesia on the edge of the imperial 
palace, which became a repository for the relics of Old Testament worthies;” 
this church has disappeared without trace, but its ideological significance can 
be glimpsed in a sumptuous manuscript executed for Basil, perhaps at the initia- 
tive of Photios, at around the same time: the copy of the homilies of Gregory of 
Nazianzos (Par. Gr. 510) that is lavishly illustrated and has a wealth of Old Tes- 
tament typology.** 

This concern for Old Testament models of kingship is still to be found in 
the tenth century. The son of Basil the new David, Leo VI “the Wise” (886- 
912), posed as a new Solomon through his legislation and learning.*” When Leo 
brought the relics of Lazaros to Constantinople, Arethas compared them to the 
Ark of the Covenant, and the emperor to both Moses and David.** The image 
of the Ark was exploited further by Leo’s son, Constantine VII, in regard to 
the relics that arrived during his personal reign (945-959), both on his own ini- 
tiative (the body of St. Gregory of Nazianzos), and thanks to his predecessor 
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and father-in-law Romanos I (920-945), who had organized the translation of 
the Mandylion of Edessa.°” So powerful and official was this image in the tenth 
century, with its implication that the emperor was the new David and Con- 
stantinople was the new Jerusalem, that it even influenced the perception and 
portrayal of translations of relics in the past.’° Thus, the Menologion of Basil 
II depicts the fifth-century repatriation of the remains of St. John Chrysostom 
using the imagery of a coffer being carried by bearers, not a casket being trans- 
ported in a chariot. 

Constantine VIL, his circle, and successors are associated in other ways with 
Old Testament images that express political and dynastic concerns. Popular in 
art of the mid- to late tenth century is the figure of Joshua, Moses’ successor, 
who led the Israelites into the promised land. The famed Joshua Roll and other 
images of Joshua in ivory have been seen in the context of the Byzantine cam- 
paigns in Syria and Palestine in the 960s and 970s.” In a Cappadocian church, 
the portrait of Emperor Nikephoros II Phokas (963-969), who campaigned 
against the Muslims in Syria, is associated with Joshua.” The Byzantine-Arab 
wars of the ninth and tenth centuries are the general background to the later 
epic of Digenes Akrites, which mentions the depiction of Joshua, together with 
other heroes of the Old Testament and Greek mythology, on the gilded mosaic 
vaults of Digenes’ palace.” 

Perhaps the clearest visual example of the political use of the Old Testament 
by Macedonian emperors is the large illuminated Psalter in Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
gr. 139. ' Through accompanying personifications that “define a contemporary 
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meaning,” the illustrations of the Paris Psalter create “a self contained idealized 
image of the Macedonian Emperor,” as Ioli Kalavrezou has explained.” For his 
part, Hugo Buchthal drew attention to an anomaly in the Paris Psalter’s por- 
trait of David, the author of the Psalms, flanked by Sophia on the left holding a 
book and Prophecy on the right, pointing to David’s open book (Frontispiece). 
Typically, portraits of authors show them writing or displaying their treatise that 
begins on the facing page. David’s book, however, is not inscribed with Psalm 1, 
but the first verse of Psalm 71 (72), “O God, give thy judgment to the king (r@ 
Bacthei), and thy righteousness to the son of the king (tod Bacthéwc).””® Since 
Heraklios, each Byzantine ruler had styled himself as basileus, the biblical word 
for king or emperor. Thus, in the tenth century, this verse would also have been 
read as asking God for judgment and righteousness for the Byzantine emperor 
and his son, an association made as well visually. 

Here David is crowned and wears the red shoes with pearl ornament of the 
Byzantine emperor. The patterned silk around his shoulders is of imperial purple 
and has a large embroidered section in gold with further designs. Buchthal noted 
that Psalm 71 (72) is quoted several times in the preface to Constantine VII’s De 
administrando imperio that was written for the emperor's son, the future Roma- 
nos II, and through this analogy, he suggested that the Paris Psalter or its model 
also might have been created for Romanos.” The action of the figure of Proph- 
ecy at the right supports that interpretation. She establishes eye contact with the 
beholder, points to the book, and visually asserts that the Psalm verse should 
be read prophetically. That judgment and righteousness have been and will be 
given to the king is indicated by Wisdom at the left. By her gaze, she catches the 
attention of the beholder and with the index finger of her left hand she points to 
David. The white bird above his gilded nimbus resembles the dove of the Holy 
Spirit at the Baptism of Jesus in the Menologion of Basil II of ca. 1000, and con- 
firms that the subject of the Paris Psalter miniature is sacral kingship.”* Further 
testimony to the interest in David at the time of Constantine VII is provided by 
a series of epigrams that once served as captions to an extensive David cycle of 
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Constantine VII, perhaps in unconscious echo of Justinian II, or perhaps 
in accordance with a continuous tradition of exhortation from the throne, 
addressed his troops as periousios laos.'°° A contemporary homily celebrating the 
arrival of the Mandylion from Edessa in 944 compares it to the Ark and ends 
with a prayer to Christ to “strengthen God’s own (periousios) army against the 
blasphemers.”’** Other tenth-century texts apply the Old Testament language of 
election to the whole Byzantine population threatened by Arab raids.” In the 
next century, this identification of the empire and emperor with the kingdom 
of the Israelites and their king David made possible the illustrated Psalter in the 
Vatican, gr. 752, whose imagery, it has been argued, functions as a critique of the 
emperor in the guise of David.’ 

References, explicit or implicit, to Byzantium as the new Israel and to Con- 
stantinople as the new Jerusalem recur throughout Byzantine rhetorical liter- 
ature of the eleventh and twelfth centuries.’°* They reach a crescendo, as one 
might expect, in the thirteenth, with the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Fourth Crusade (1204), the “Babylonian exile” of its people, and their repa- 
triation after its liberation from the Latins in 1261.” The Latin occupation of 
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Constantinople proved, according to a contemporary commentary on the Great 
Canon of Andrew of Crete, that the prophecies of Isaiah about the captivity 
and ruination of Jerusalem “unambiguously concern this new Jerusalem and 
new Rome.” One should not underrate the value of these references, which 
undoubtedly express the genuine conviction of the Byzantines that they were 
special—that they had the right religion, that their city was the eye and navel of 
the world,””” that their empire was sanctioned by God, and that all other peo- 
ples, including other Christians, were Gentiles. This was a period when Byzan- 
tium, now under threat from the West as well as from Islam, became increasingly 
defensive of its ritual and doctrinal purity, and correspondingly assertive of the 
exclusive, elect status of its traditions and its sacred space. The Byzantines resem- 
bled the children of Israel not only in their experience of suffering and exile, 
but also in their lack of missionary fervor, which differentiated them from both 
Muslims and Western Christians.’°* The rhetorical texts that reflect this sense 
of passive superiority in biblical terms often show an impressive familiarity with 
the Septuagint text, as well as skill in selecting the symbol, the comparison, or 
the quotation that casts the subject in the right Old Testament role. Yet the last- 
ing impression is one of rhetoricity, of a masked ball in which no disguise can 
deceive. It is doubtful whether these typological gymnastics added any new 
dimension or depth to the conception of Byzantium as the new Israel and the 
Byzantines as the chosen people. The accumulation, repetition, and variation 
of Old Testament parallels were not systematic or progressive. The words and 
symbols remained in a world of their own, without closing the gap between the 
world that had created and the world that received them. This was partly because 
they had to compete with symbols from the other cultures to which Byzantium 
was heir: as always, Rome, and, increasingly from the eleventh century, ancient 


Greece.’”” But mainly it was, it may be suggested, because a literal reading and 


“Premiére didascalie de Serge le Diacre: Eloge du patriarche Michel Autéreianos,” REB 52 (1994): 
151-73, at 164-69; Iakobos, Archbishop of Bulgaria, Oration in Praise of John III Vatatzes, ed. 
S.G. Mercati, Collectanea Bizantina (Bari, 1970), 1:84, 85-86; Manuel Holobolos, Manuelis Holo- 
boli orationes, ed. M. Treu (Potsdam, 1906-7), 39, 41-44, 57, 66, 71, 82-83, 86, 87. 

106 Die beiden byzantinischen Kommentare zum Grofsen Kanon des Andreas von Kreta, ed. 
A. Giannouli, W ByzSt 26 (Vienna, 2007), 382, referring to Is. 5:5-6. 

107 Cf. P. Magdalino, “O of8aryde ty5 orcovpévns caro oupards ths yy¢: H Kwvotavtwobrohy 
as olkovpeviky Tpwtevovan,” in To Buldyeio we orxouuévy (Athens, 2005), 107-23. 

108 Fowden, Empire to Commonwealth (n. 11 above), 65-72; S. Ivanov, “Mission Impossible: 
Ups and Downs in Byzantine Missionary Activity from the Eleventh to the Fifteenth Century,” 
in The Expansion of Orthodox Europe, ed. J. Shepard (Aldershot, 2007), 251-65. 

109 See now A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium: The Transformation of Greek Identity and 
the Reception of the Classical Tradition (Cambridge, 2007). 
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imitation of the Old Testament was blocked. Every attempt to use Old Testa- 
ment typology as a prescription for the new Israel had proved a dead end. The 
idea of concretizing the reality of Constantinople as the new Jerusalem with a 
church built according to the specifications of the Temple was tried in St. Poly- 
euktos, but rejected in Justinian’s Hagia Sophia and in the middle-Byzantine 
domed cross-in-square model. The relevance of Old Testament prophecy to the 
Byzantine situation was never denied, but Theodore Synkellos took it as far as it 
could safely or credibly go in the extraordinary circumstances of the Avar siege. 
As for the partial revival of the law of Moses, this could never compete with the 
existing corpus of Roman and canon law, and it was in any case irretrievably dis- 
credited by iconoclasm, the failed attempt to condemn a traditional devotional 
practice as idolatry. 

To read the Old Testament literally was to read it as a text written by Jews, 
about Jews, and for Jews, and thus to incur the charge of judaizing, or con- 
version to Judaism."° Judaizing and hellenizing (lapsing into paganism) were 
the ultimate apostasies to which deviations from Orthodoxy were compared. 
In this sense, the place of the Old Testament in Byzantine culture bore some 
resemblance to that of the pagan classics: it was dangerous if taken neat. The 
perils of intoxication are vividly dramatized in a tenth-century saint’s life, the 
Life of Basil the Younger, which contains one of the longest apocalyptic narra- 
tives in the whole of Byzantine literature.'"’ In this, the probably fictitious saint 
arranges for Gregory the narrator to be shown an extended preview of the Last 
Judgment, all because Gregory had had kind thoughts about the Jews, based on 
his thorough reading of the Old Testament. Contemplating in his cell one day, 
he had had “the strange and loathsome notion, namely that the Jews piously 
believe and by their reverence do right by the Creator.” He had reflected on the 
virtues and godliness of all the Old Testament worthies, from Abraham to the 
prophets, and he had asked himself, “How is their faith evil and ours good? 
Their faith is surely good, since they do not place faith in idols, but in God 
who created heaven and earth.”””” Gregory goes off to confess his troublesome 
thoughts to the holy man, though not without stopping off en route to watch a 
race at the Hippodrome. When he arrives, he does not need to mention either 
his thoughts or the Hippodrome: Basil knows and is not amused.””’ He delivers 


110 See in general G. Dagron, “Judaiser,” in TM 11 (1991): 359-80. 

ut BHG 263: ed. A. N. Veselovskij, in Sbornik Otdela russkogo jazyka I slovestniosti Imperator- 
skoj akademii nauk 53 (St. Petersburg, 1891), 6 suppl. 3-174. 

112 Ibid., 3-4. 

113 Ibid., 5—7. 
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a stern lecture on the perdition of the Jews, and brings on the vision of the Last 
Judgment as a practical demonstration. Of course, Gregory witnesses the dam- 
nation of many other groups, including corrupt and sinful clergy. However, the 
climax of the drama is the moment of truth for the Jews, when they finally real- 
ize that the divine judge, Christ, is none other than the man they condemned 
to death.'"* The moral of the story is that the good Jews of the Old Testament 
were not really Jews at all, but proto-Christians, and the Old Testament was not 
really Jewish history. 

The concepts of new Israel and chosen people corresponded to two beliefs 
that the Byzantines held about the place of their society in the world and in his- 
tory. One was their sense of Orthodoxy, by which they meant not only right 
belief but also, increasingly from the seventh century, right practice in rit- 
ual and worship. The other was their theory of theocracy: the divine institu- 
tion of the Christian empire, and the Christ-loving emperor’s co-kingship with 
Christ. Both Byzantine Orthodoxy and Byzantine theocracy were fundamen- 
tally incompatible with Judaism. At the base of the orthodoxy defined by the 
early Church councils were the doctrines of the Trinity, and the Virgin Birth, 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection of Christ as the incarnate God; Orthodoxy also 
came to embrace the cult of the Virgin Mary, the veneration of icons, and rev- 
erence for the monastic life. All these features of Christianity were strenuously 
rejected by the Jews, as by Islam. Byzantine theocracy was based on the princi- 
ple that the Christian empire was the earthly manifestation and anticipation of 
the kingdom of Christ, which superseded all other terrestrial realms; in other 
words, it was the messianic kingdom announced by the Old Testament prophets 
and awaited by the Jews along with the true Anointed of God."” It is thus not 
surprising that the three most forceful medieval expressions of the theocratic 
argument that the Christian empire is not the fourth, iron kingdom of Dan- 
iel’s prophecy, but the eternal “fifth monarchy,” all occur in the context of refu- 


tations of the Jews.'”* The need to refute Jewish messianic expectations based on 


114 Ibid., 126-43. 

us ‘The messianic element in Byzantine imperial eschatology was recognized by P. Alexander, 
The Byzantine Apocalyptic Tradition (Berkeley-Los Angeles—London, 1985), 151-84, though with 
reference to the Last Roman Emperor rather than to the Christian Roman Empire as a whole. 

u16 These are: (1) St. Constantine-Cyril’s dispute with the Jews before the Khazar khagan, 
recorded in his Slavonic Vita (see above, n. 13); (2) an anti-Jewish tract attributed to Anastasios 
of Sinai (PG 89:1204~25, at 1210, 1212); (3) a commentary on Daniel by Basil, metropolitan of 
Neopatras, written in the late tenth century and still unpublished, in Cod. Patmiacus 31 (see Mag- 
dalino, “Year 1000” [n. 64 above], 252, 268). 
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the Bible also helps to explain why Byzantine apocalyptic texts foresee such a 
negative role for the Jews in the Last Things, as the supporters of Antichrist (ie., 
their “false Messiah”), and as the obdurate Christ-killers who refuse to recog- 
nize the Supreme Judge until it is too late." 

In the final analysis, Byzantine citation of the Old Testament was subordi- 
nated and peripheral to the New, and the identity of the new Israel was assumed 
to the detriment of the old. The emperors who most identified with Old Tes- 
tament figures—Heraklios the new David, Leo HII who enforced the second 
Commandment and took on the mantle of Melchisedek, and Basil I, another 
new David, who venerated Elijah—were also the most energetic in pressuring 
the Jews to convert. Basil I’s New Church with its Old Testament relics was on 
the edge of the palace, while at its center stood the Pharos church that housed 
the relics of Christ’s Passion and death at the hands of the Jews,'”” as Chris- 
tians were dramatically reminded in the hymns and readings of the Good Friday 
vigil. Justinian II, the emperor who called his army periousios laos, was also the 
emperor who put the icon of Christ on his coins. For all the interest in Joshua 
that accompanied the Byzantine offensive against Islam in the tenth century, 
troops fought under the sign of the Cross and were blessed by contact with the 
Passion relics and fortified by the prayers of holy ascetics.’*® The triumph of 
David is displayed on plates, stamped with the hallmarks of Heraklios, but this 
is private art. When the same emperor sailed from Carthage to Constantino- 
ple, the ship’s sails bore the public images of the Virgin.” Later Byzantines and 
their emperor went into battle accompanied by icons of the Virgin and relics of 


the True Cross,’”” and from the time of Constantine, Byzantine crosses, even 


17 See especially K. Berger, Die griechische Daniel-Diegese: Eine altkirchliche Apokalypse 
(Leiden, 1976), 15. 

u8 In addition to the vision of the Last Judgment in the Life of Basil the Younger (n. 111 above), 
see the text published by R. Maisano, LApocalisse apocrifa di Leone di Costantinopoli (Naples, 
1975); 106-9. Here the instruments of Christ’s Passion are produced as incriminating evidence, 
and Pontius Pilate speaks as a witness for the prosecution: “the wretched Jews and the other 
nations behold that the Christians are the nation of the elect (éxAextov 26v0¢) 
ug See in general Byzance et les reliques du Christ, ed. J. Durand and B. Flusin (Paris, 2004); in 
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this volume, for the Pharos church see especially P. Magdalino, “L’église du Phare et les reliques de 
la Passion & Constantinople (VIe/VIHe-XIIle s.),” 15-30. 

120 ~Harangue of Constantine VI, ed. R. Vari, “Zum historischen Exzerptenwerk des Konstan- 
tinos Porphyrogennetos,” BZ 17 (1908): 7585 at 80, 83, 85; trans. McGeer, “Two Military Ora- 
tions” (n. 100 above), 118, 129, 132-33. 

121 Ay. Cameron, “The Theotokos in Sixth-Century Constantinople,” JTS, n.s., 29 (1978): 97. 
122 On icons of Mary and war, see B. V. Pentcheva, Icons and Power: The Mother of God in Byz- 
antium (University Park, PA, 2006), 61-103. On recent studies about relics of the True Cross, see 
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for monastic use, had a triumphal, militaristic character, especially during the 
Macedonian period.’” 

It would be premature to assert that the Old Testament became more mar- 
ginal to Byzantine Christianity than to the Christianity of other medieval soci- 
eties, especially when further research in Byzantine religion and culture may 
lead to other conclusions and the centrality or marginality of a phenomenon 
as diffuse as the Old Testament involves an investigation of the entire social, 
economic, and political structure of a society. An Orthodox scholar has written 
that “the ultra-traditionalist orientation of Byzantine spirituality helped to pre- 
serve ... some themes typical of the religious culture of ancient Israel which were 


lost in the Occident,”!”* 


and a Catholic scholar has concluded from a study of the 
Theodore Psalter that, “important and influential Byzantine Christians were 
keen to see the common roots between their religion and that of the Jews, in the 
Old Testament, in apocryphal narrative, and through an interest in liturgical 
customs.” But even at the height of the Old Testament “craze” in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, one has the impression that the typology was less pains- 
takingly and systematically applied in Byzantium than in the other Christian 
empire, that of Carolingian Francia—just as the process has been more thor- 
oughly studied by Western medievalists than by Byzantinists.’** The Orthodox 
dropped Old Testament readings from the Divine Liturgy after the seventh cen- 
tury, and they did not name their children after Old Testament figures, even 
though they might take prophetic names on entering the monastic life. Finally, 
one should not forget that it was Byzantine accusations of judaizing, through 
the use of azymes (unleavened bread), that sparked the schism with the Latin 
West in 1054.7” 

After Iconoclasm, Byzantine churches mainly had centralized plans and dec- 
oration largely confined to New Testament scenes and images of saints. Thus 


middle and late Byzantine churches do not have long naves decorated with cycles 


A. Eastmond, “Byzantine Identity and Relics of the True Cross in the Thirteenth Century,” in 
Eastern Christian Relics, ed. A. Lidov (Moscow, 2003), 208 with further references. 

123 A. Grabar, “La précieuse crois de la Lavra Saint-Athanase au Mont-Athos,” CahArch 19 
(1969): 99-125; Pentcheva, Icons and Power, 69-74. 

124 Averintsey, “Constant Characteristics” (n. 22 above), 219. 

125 B. Crostini, “Christianity and Judaism in Eleventh-Century Constantinople,” in Edxogula: 
Studi miscellanei per il 75° di Vincenzo Poggi S.J., ed. V. Ruggieri and L. Pieralli (Soveria Mannelli 
[Catanzaro], 2003), 169-87 at 187. 

126 See M. Garrison and M. de Jong in Hen and Innes, Uses of the Past (n. 25 above). 

127. Leo of Ochrid, who fired the opening shots, is very explicit in his letters to the pope: 
E. Buttner, ed., Erzbischof Leon von Ohrid (1037-1056): Leben und Werk (mit den Texten seiner bis- 
her unedierten asketischen Schrift und seiner drei Briefe an den Papst) (Bamberg, 2007), 180-282. 
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of Old Testament narratives as in Italian basilicas, and they never embraced the 
fashion for stained glass and panels of Old Testament images that are favored in 
churches north of the Alps. Frontal images of Jesus, Mary, and the saints are pre- 
ferred to narrative cycles, which reappear only in later centuries. The theology 
and devotional practices of the icon come to rival if not prevail over the cult of 
relics. As a result, the many architectural accommodations that medieval west- 
ern churches made for relic pilgrims find few counterparts in the East. Until 
1204, Constantinople possessed the greatest collection of Passion relics in the 
Christian world, but, sequestered in the palace, those relics were not the objects 
of mass pilgrimage. In the West, by contrast, even after miraculous icons were 
imported from Byzantium, relics remained more important there than religious 
pictures. These larger differences inform the differing use and significance of 
Old Testament imagery in Greek and Latin Christianity. 

From the twelfth century, Old Testament representation and exegesis played 
an ever more important role in Western Europe.’”® When King Louis IX received 
the great Passion relics from Constantinople, he had constructed that master- 
piece of Gothic architecture, the Ste. Chapelle (Fig. 1), dedicated in 1248. The 
new setting, it has been remarked, was “very similar in concept to that of the Byz- 
antine palace church of the Pharos,”’” and indeed both churches were embedded 
within palaces that stood not far from the cathedrals of both cities. Because the 
two palatine chapels are so similar, the differences in their pictorial decoration 
are telling. The mosaics of the ninth-century Pharos chapel, though destroyed, 
are known from a homily of Patriarch Photios. In the dome Christ presided as 
overseer. Below in concave segments were angels, in the apse, the Virgin with 
arms outstretched, and elsewhere, apostles, martyrs, prophets, and patriarchs. 

Of the latter, only David and Jacob at the Pharos chapel can be identified 
through the texts they presented. Though silent, according to Photios, the proph- 
ets cry out their “sayings of yore.””*° By the pictorial economy of holy images, this 
communication most likely consisted of frontal figures, who were available and 
accessible to beholders, as in later Byzantine churches (Fig. 2). These holy figures 
displayed texts, and since reading then was predominately oral, not silent, these 
“sayings” were indeed audible, when voiced by literate viewers/readers. The Ste. 


Chapelle, in contrast, has rows of tall stained glass windows filled with dense 


128 H. Stahl, Picturing Kingship: History and Painting in the Psalter of Saint Louis (University 
Park, PA, 2008), 154-67. We have benefited from A. Kumler’s review of the book in ArtB 91, no. 
1 (2009): 113-17. 

129 Kalavrezou, “Helping Hands” (n. 4.4 above), 57. 

130 Mango, Homilies of Photius (n. 81 above), 187-88. 
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FIGURE1 Ste. Chapelle, Paris, Upper Chapel 


McKnight Crosby. Visual Resources Collection, Yale University Library. 
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FIGURE2 Parekklesion, Church of the Chora, Istanbul, view to altar. Photograph 
Dumbarton Oaks. 
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imagery. It is an architecture enlivened not by the reflected light of gold mosa- 
ics, lit by candles and lamps, but by direct illumination passing through webs of 
pictorial narratives. Some are so distant that individual figures cannot be deci- 
phered, at least with the visual skills that most have today, and accompanying 
inscriptions are absent.’ Following tradition, the north and south sides of the 
church are devoted to the Old Testament, visually narrated in such a way as to 
articulate “the foremost components of French medieval monarchic rule and the 
specifically Capetian claims to sacral kingship.” In so doing they “fuse biblical 
past and historical present in the figure of Louis IX,” thereby including him and 
his people among the chosen people of the Bible.’*” 

Contemporary Parisian illuminated manuscripts emphasized Old Testa- 
ment narratives to an extent that would be astounding in Byzantium. It has been 
estimated that while the Ste. Chapelle has 650 Old Testament images, the con- 
temporary Bibles moralisées each have 1800, the Medieval Picture Bible in the 
Morgan Library 350, and the famed Psalter of St. Louis, 130 scenes.'*? The Mor- 
gan manuscript (Fig, 3), in particular, makes explicit the connection with con- 
temporary France, because its biblical heroes are dressed as knights, who wage 
war with the full panoply of available technology.’** Nowhere in evidence is the 
visual distinction between past and present of the tenth-century Joshua Roll and 
its subtle political allegory. Now the Old Testament is appropriated, directly and 
fully, and one almost wants to say, crudely, in the service of a different ruler and 
army that aspired to conquer the Holy Land. 

Looking for parallel representations in Byzantium, one can point to the later 
thirteenth-century Vatopedi Octateuch that reproduces the iconography of the 
Joshua Roll and might have some connection with the imperial family,'** a sub- 
ject treated in John Lowden’s chapter in this volume, but at no moment does 
it narrate the conquest of the Holy Land as graphically and realistically as the 
Morgan Picture Bible. Early Palaeologan Psalters repeat images from the tenth- 


31 A.A. Jordan, Visualizing Kingship in the Windows of the Sainte-Chapelle (Turnhout, 2002), 
2-3, 10-14. 

132 Ibid., 3, 73. 

133. In general, on Old Testament imagery in thirteenth-century France, see D. H. Weiss, 
Art and Crusade in the Age of Saint Louis (New York, 1998), 47 and passim; and idem, “The Old 
Testament Image and the Rise of Crusader Culture in France,” in France and the Holy Land: 
Frankish Culture at the End of the Crusades, ed. D. H. Weiss and L. Mahoney (Baltimore, 
2004), 3-21. 

34 W.Noeland D. Weiss, eds., The Book of Kings: Art, War, and the Morgan Library’s Medieval 
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35 J. Lowden, The Octateuchs: A Study in Byzantine Manuscript Illustration (University Park, 
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FIGURE 3 Samuel Anointing Saul and Sacrificing. New York, The Morgan Library 
and Museum, MS 638, fol. 23v. 


century Paris Psalter (Frontispiece) or a sister manuscript,'** but without the lat- 
ter’s ideology of imperial power and succession.'*” Thus, while the Macedonian 
manuscript was likely made for the son of Constantine VII, to date no Palae- 
ologan Psalter has been found to have a history to match the Psalter of St. Louis 
that, it has been speculated, might have been created for the son of Louis [X."** 
The multivolume Leo Bible from the mid-tenth century (Rome, Vat. Reg. gr. 1) 
has illustrated frontispieces to books of the Old Testament, but has no succes- 
sors, and in general the Bible in Byzantium was packaged in multiple textual 
units, unlike the pandects of late antiquity,’ the Italian Giant Bibles of the 


136 K. Weitzmann, “Eine Pariser-Psalter-Kopie des 13. Jahrhunderts auf dem Sinai,” JOBG 6 
(1957): 125-43; H. Belting, “Zum Palatina-Psalter des 13. Jahrhunderts: Aus der Werkstattpraxis 
eines byzantinischen Malers,” JOB 21 (1972): 17-38; G. Parpuloy, in Byzantium: Faith and Power 
(1261-1557), ed. H. C. Evans (New York, 2004), 273-74. 

37 While one copy in St. Petersburg, Publ. Lib. cod. gr. 269, represents David with the same 
verse as the Paris Psalter, another in Rome, Vat. Palat. gr. 381, inscribes only the first half of the 
verse, thus omitting the reference to the king’s son. See A. Cutler, The Aristocratic Psalters in 
Byzantium (Paris, 1984), 44, 83. 

1338 Stahl, Picturing Kingship (n. 128 above), 211. 

139 T. F. Mathews, “The Epigrams of Leo Sacellarios and an Exegetical Approach to the Min- 
iatures of Vat. Reg. Gr. 1,” OCP 43 (1977): 94-134; Parpuloy, “Bibles of the Christian East” (n. 3 
above). On the epigrams accompanying the miniatures in the Leo Bible, see M. D. Lauxtermann, 
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Romanesque period, or the standardized single volume Bibles associated with 
thirteenth-century Paris."”° 

Since the imperial palace at Blachernae was pillaged at the end of the empire, 
Constantinople today lacks a royal chapel to compare to that of Louis LX, but 
the church of the Chora offers an approximate analogy (Figs. 2 and 4). Redeco- 
rated by the prime minister of Andronikos I, Theodore Metochites, it is the fin- 
est aristocratic church of its day and was located near the imperial palace.’ In 
the narthex, as one of us has argued, the Chora has narrative scenes of the bibli- 
cal past that, like the Ste. Chapelle, legitimate the present by means of the New, 
not the Old, Testament.” Indirect reference is made to the reigning emperor 
Andronikos II through an unprecedented emphasis on the otherwise obscure 
St. Andronikos, who looks toward the politically salient mosaic of Joseph and 
Mary enrolling for taxation in Bethlehem.” The isolated Old Testament scenes 
on the side walls of the nearby parekklesion (Fig. 2) do not narrate the story 
of the chosen people, but serve as antitypes of the Virgin, largely drawn from 
Marian liturgies.'** Similarly, the fancifully dressed warriors below (Fig. 4) are 
military saints, not crusading Israelites, as in the Morgan manuscript (Fig, 3).'” 
These near-life-size figures and the saintly clergy at the east end of the parekkle- 
sion are positioned close to beholders and encourage veneration by those visiting 
the tombs here. These icons support and visually dominate the narrative scenes 
above (Fig. 2). 

During the later Middle Ages, the East and the West had different “aristo- 
cratic practices of the sign” and “conditions of representation [that] are both 
determined and mediated by [them].”"*° In the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, Capetian rulers subscribed to a secular typology and a “virtually causal” 


Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres, Texts and Contexts, W ByzSt 24, no. 1 (Vienna, 2003), 
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Mluminated Manuscripts (Boston, 1986), 113-20. 
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145 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:252—58. On military saints, see C. Walter, The Warrior Saints 
in Byzantine Art and Tradition (Burlington, VT, 2003). 

146 R.H. Bloch, Etymologies and Genealogies: A Literary Anthropology of the French Middle 
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Church of the Chora, 


Istanbul. Photograph Dumbarton Oaks. 
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FIGURE 4 St. George, Parekklesion 
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relationship between biblical heroes and the French king.” They accorded ever 
greater significance to Old Testament narratives that are visible signs of a hier- 
archical social structure and the vertical integration of the past and present.’ 
Byzantine Macedonian emperors of the ninth and tenth centuries promoted the 
Old Testament for political and dynastic reasons (Frontispiece) and encouraged 
an identification with the biblical chosen people, especially when going on the 
offensive in the direction of the Holy Land. Consequently, our volume focuses 
on the period up to the end of the twelfth century. 

Matters changed, however, in the Palaeologan period. When the first Palae- 
ologan emperor Michael VII was excommunicated and his successor Andron- 
ikos II overthrown by his grandson Andronikos III, it was not the moment to 
extol dynasty and genealogy through the Old Testament. Instead, emperor, aris- 
tocracy, and the rest were ever more faithful to icons. The program of the Chora 
associated the aristocracy with Christian saints, not Old Testament figures, as 
befits a society that, compared to the West, had looser interpersonal ties and a 
more horizontal social structure.” In the last days of the empire, when Otto- 
man cannon were pounding the land walls of Constantinople, its defenders put 
their faith less in relics or imagery of Old Testament heroes than in the icon 
of the Virgin Hodegetria that had long been the wonder-working palladium of 
the city. In the prior Ottoman siege of 1422, the icon had been brought to the 
Chora, and once that siege ended, it was taken back to its own monastery, an 
event that was sermonized by means of Old and New Testament allusions.’”° 
Three decades later, when the city was attacked and the situation was graver, the 
Hodegetria again came to the Chora. After the Turks had breached the walls, 
the Greek historian Ducas reported that the Janissaries rushed to the church, 
hacked the icon into four pieces, and cast lots for the fragments. Whether true 
or not, this last detail makes reference to the soldiers who vied for Jesus’ gar- 
ments at the Crucifixion, and thereby rhetorically deepens the tragedy through 
reference now to only the New Testament.’ 

University of St. Andrews 
Yale University 
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TWO 


The Greek Bible Translations 
of the Byzantine Jews 


NICHOLAS DE LANGE 


THE VERY SUGGESTION THAT Byzantine Jews used Greek Bible translations 
may well come as a surprise. Those Byzantinists who pay any attention to the 
Jewish minority tend to assume that their language, for most or all purposes, 
was Hebrew. The aim of the present study is to correct this too sweeping gener- 
alization, at least so far as the Bible is concerned, and to clear up certain miscon- 
ceptions, in the light of the manuscript evidence, an important part of which has 


become available only recently.’ 


Byzantine Judaism: General Remarks 


Despite having to endure a regime of discriminatory legislation, the Jewish com- 
munities of the Byzantine empire maintained a continuous existence for as long 
as the empire itself endured. Occupying a central geographical position in the 
Jewish world, these communities kept up a high level of scholarship and played 
an important role in the transmission of Jewish texts and ideas. Byzantine Jew- 
ish scholarship is characterized by a high regard for tradition coupled with an 
openness to new ideas. 

Our main source of information for Byzantine Judaism is its manuscripts. 


We have hundreds of Hebrew manuscripts copied in Byzantine lands; although 


1 The study is based on research currently being carried out in a project titled “The Greek Bible 
in Byzantine Judaism,” funded by the British Arts and Humanities Research Council (AHRC). 
The main aim of the project is to make the manuscript evidence for the translations available both 
online and in print. Iam grateful to my research associates on the project, Cameron Boyd-Taylor 
and Julia Krivoruchko, for helpful advice in the preparation of this article. 
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dated examples do not become common until the fourteenth century, earlier 
ones are now coming to light. Particularly important in this context are the 
mainly very fragmentary Cairo Genizah manuscripts, retrieved from a syna- 
gogue in Old Cairo (Fustat). Most of these manuscripts were taken to Cam- 
bridge by Solomon Schechter in 1896-97.” There are many tens of thousands of 
fragments, and they come from or relate to many different parts of the world. 
Among them are quite a number that are connected with Byzantium; most of 
these were written in the tenth to early thirteenth centuries: this is important, 
because the other Byzantine Hebrew manuscripts we have date from the later 
Byzantine period (after the Latin Conquest). Among all these manuscripts, cop- 
ies of Bibles, as well as biblical commentaries, figure prominently. 

The primary language of all these writings is Hebrew, but they freely use Ara- 
maic and Greek as well. (There are also occasional indications of a knowledge of 
Arabic.) For Byzantine Jews, Hebrew and Aramaic were written languages only: 
their usual spoken language was Greek. During the Middle Ages, Jews normally 
used the Hebrew alphabet for writing all these languages; only very rarely do we 
find the Greek alphabet used. 

Byzantine Judaism was not entirely homogeneous; in fact, it was split by a 
number of schisms. The most important schism, which began in the eleventh 
century, divided Karaites, adherents of a kind of sola scriptura position, from 
Rabbanites, who accorded authority to the Talmud as well as to the biblical writ- 
ings. For the Karaites, divine revelation was contained in the written Scriptures 
only and was accessible to humans through the exercise of reason. They rejected 
the notion that what the Rabbanites called “oral Torah,” the rabbinic teachings 
embodied in the Talmud, had any divine status. Because the Bible was so impor- 
tant to the Karaite-Rabbanite schism, biblical studies inevitably occupied a cen- 
tral position in Byzantine Jewish scholarship and polemics.’ 

Although relations between the Jewish minority and the Orthodox Chris- 


tian majority were not free from tensions and pressures, there is no reason to 


2 SeeS.C. Reif, A Jewish Archive from Old Cairo: The History of Cambridge University’s Genizah 
Collection (Richmond, Surrey, 2000). 

3 Onthe schism see N. de Lange, “Can We Speak of Jewish Orthodoxy in Byzantium?” in Byz- 
antine Orthodoxies: Papers from the Thirty-Sixth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Univer- 
sity of Durham, 23-25 March 2002, ed. A. Louth and A. Casiday (Aldershot, 2006), 167-78. The 
key work on the subject remains Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium: The Formative Years, 970-1100 
(New York-Jerusalem, 1959). See also D. Frank, “Karaite Exegetical and Halakhic Literature in 
Byzantium and Turkey,” in Karaite Judaism: A Guide to Its History and Literary Sources, ed. M. 
Polliack (Leiden, 2003), 528-58. 
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think of them as living completely separate lives. There were personal contacts, 
as well as formal meetings (including theological disputations), and some con- 
versions of Jews to Christianity are attested.* 


The Bible in Medieval Judaism 


The Hebrew Bible played a central part in Jewish worship, and consequently in 
medieval Jewish education. At the heart of public worship was a reading from 
the Torah (the Pentateuch). Because, following ancient custom, the Hebrew 
text used for this purpose was written on a single parchment scroll, by specially 
trained scribes, without vowel signs or any annotations, in a careful book hand, 
the reading of such a text also required special training. The reading of the Torah 
was followed by a reading from the prophetic books. The pentateuchal readings 
were accompanied by a translation into Aramaic, a targum. The targum was pre- 
served in written texts, though it may have been delivered orally on occasion. 

Passages from the Bible were also incorporated in the prayers, and the Psalms 
were recited in private and public worship. On certain days in the liturgical cal- 
endar the five small scrolls (Esther, Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, and 
Ecclesiastes) were read. 

For purposes of study, the biblical books were copied in codex form; in these 
codices the texts were equipped with vowel signs and punctuation marks to 
assist the reading and with a textual apparatus known as the masorah. This form 
of biblical manuscript was developed by the so-called masoretes, specialist schol- 
ars who established the text of the Hebrew Bible and its apparatus between the 
eighth and tenth centuries. The codex format was used for Hebrew books from 
around the eighth century; the earliest extant masoretic Bibles were written in 
Muslim lands in the tenth century.’ 

Biblical study featured at every level of Jewish education. Education was 
divided into three levels similar to those familiar to us today. At the elemen- 
tary level boys underwent preparation to chant the prayers and the biblical read- 
ings in synagogue. At the secondary level they acquired a deeper knowledge of 
Hebrew and were introduced to other traditional writings, notably the Mish- 
nah and Talmud, but also midrash and biblical commentaries. The highest level 


4 See N. de Lange, “Jews and Christians in the Byzantine Empire: Problems and Prospects,” in 
Christianity and Judaism, ed. D. Wood (Oxford, 1992), 15-32. 

5 See further C. Sirat, Hebrew Manuscripts of the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 2002), especially 
35, 38-55. 
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of education, involving notably more profound study of the legal sources, was 
reserved for rabbis and other communal functionaries.° 

Midrash, a distinctively Byzantine genre that originated in Byzantine Pales- 
tine and spread gradually to other parts of the Jewish world, appears to be closely 
connected to synagogue preaching, although it also has clear links to the class- 
room or lecture hall. Midrashic works, which are generally but not always pre- 
sented in the form of a commentary on a single biblical book, expand on biblical 
narratives and teachings, and often collect comments ascribed to different teach- 
ers, in a manner reminiscent of Christian catenae.’ 

Commentaries proper emerge in Judaism only in the tenth century. Among 
the Byzantine Jewish writings are many commentaries on biblical books, includ- 
ing some early examples of the genre. These commentaries reveal strong con- 
nections with non-Byzantine centers of Jewish scholarship but often betray 
specifically Byzantine interests. The rift between Karaites and Rabbanites gave a 
boost to biblical scholarship; many of the Byzantine Bible commentaries are by 
Karaite scholars.° 

The synagogal liturgy in Byzantium (as elsewhere) was adorned with hymns 
(piyyutim) that are full of biblical allusions, relying on a rich tradition of exe- 
gesis.” In addition, the biblical books were prominent in polemic and debate 
between Jews and Christians. Some commentaries include explicit reference to 


matters of controversy, with a view to preparing Jews for debate with Christians. 


Hebrew and Greek Bibles in Byzantium 


It is clear from epigraphical and other sources that in late antiquity the normal 
language of Jewish worship in Egypt, Asia Minor, and Europe was Greek.” It is 
equally clear that by the tenth century Hebrew had replaced Greek for this pur- 
pose, and that public readings from the Bible throughout the Jewish world were 
conducted in Hebrew. We do not know when or why or how the Hebrew Bible 


6 See N. de Lange, “Jewish Education in the Byzantine Empire in the Twelfth Century,” in Jew- 
ish Education and Learning, ed. G. Abramson and T. Parfitt (Chur, Switzerland, 1994), 115-28. 

7 See N. de Lange, “A Thousand Years of Hebrew in Byzantium,” in Hebrew Study from Ezra to 
Ben-Yehuda, ed. W. Horbury (Edinburgh, 1999), 147-61 (here 148-49). 

8 See D. Frank, “Karaite Exegesis,” in Hebrew Bible/Old Testament: The History of Its Interpreta- 
tion, ed. M. Sebo (Gottingen, 1996-), 1.2:110-28 (here 126-28). 

9 Onthese see L. J. Weinberger, Jewish Hymnography: A Literary History (London, 1998), espe- 
cially chap. 4, “Synagogue Poets in Balkan Byzantium.” 

10 See V. Colorni, “L'uso del greco nella liturgia del giudaismo ellenistico e la Novella 146 di 
Giustiniano,” Annali di storia del diritto 8 (1964): 1-69. 
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acquired its preeminent position, but an interesting clue is provided by a decree 
of emperor Justinian I dated 8 February 553, which depicts a Jewish community 
seriously divided on this issue. It states in the preamble: “We have learnt from 
their [ie., the Hebrews’) petitions [proseleuseis|, which they have addressed to 
us, that while some maintain the Hebrew language only and want to use it in 
reading the Holy Books others consider it right to admit Greek as well, and they 
have already been quarrelling among themselves about this for a long time.” 
Commentators have disagreed about where this quarrel took place (was it in 
Constantinople or in the land of Israel?) and which side was promoting change 
and which side defending the status quo. Another question relates to the posi- 
tion of the Hellenists: did they want a reading only in Greek, or did they want a 
Greek reading in addition to a Hebrew reading? My own view is that the dispute 
did not take place in Israel but in Constantinople and perhaps in other places in 
the empire, and that it arose from efforts by the Hebraist party to impose a read- 
ing in Hebrew on congregations that had traditionally read the Bible in Greek. 
There is no evidence for the use of Hebrew by Jews in Europe in more than a sym- 
bolic way before the end of the eighth century (the evidence in general for Euro- 
pean Judaism in the seventh and eighth centuries is admittedly very thin). The 
dominant language in this earlier period is clearly Greek, although occasional 
Hebrew words and phrases occur in inscriptions from the fifth century onward. 
After the year 800 there is increasing evidence for the use of Hebrew, and it is 
clear that by the turn of the millennium the primary language of written cul- 
ture and worship for Jews in Byzantium and elsewhere in Europe was Hebrew, a 
language that has come to be identified uniquely with the Jews. Consequently I 
interpret the mid-sixth-century quarrel as an early attempt by Hebraists to have 
Hebrew replace Greek in the synagogue.” 


uv Justinian, Novel 146; translation in The Jews in Roman Imperial Legislation, ed. A. Linder 
(Detroit—Jerusalem, 1987), 408. 

12 See N. de Lange, “The Hebrew Language in the European Diaspora,” in Studies on the Jewish 
Diaspora in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods, ed. B. Isaac and A. Oppenheimer (Tel Aviv, 1996), 
111-37; D. Noy, “‘Peace Upon Israel’: Hebrew Formulae and Names in Jewish Inscriptions from 
the Western Roman Empire,” in Hebrew Study from Ezra to Ben-Yehuda, ed. W. Horbury (Edin- 
burgh, 1999), 135-46. For a full discussion of Justinian’s novel see A. M. Rabello, Giustiniano, 
Ebrei e Samaritani alla luce delle fonti storico-letterarie, ecclesiastiche e giuridiche (Milan, 1987-88), 
2:814~-28. For more recent studies see G. Veltri, “Die Novelle 146 ITEP] EBPAIQN: Das Verbot 
des Targumsvortrags in Justinians Politik,” in Die Septuaginta zwischen Judentum und Christen- 
tum, ed. M. Hengel and A. M. Schwemer (Tubingen, 1994), 116-30; E. Klingenberg, “Justinians 
Novellen zur Judengesetzgebung,” Aschkenas 8 (1998): 7-27; L. V. Rutgers, “Justinian’s Novella 
146 between Jews and Christians,” in Jewish Culture and Society under the Christian Roman 
Empire, ed. R. Kalmin and S. Schwartz (Leuven, 2003), 385-407. 
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Justinian, in his novel, comes down firmly on the Hellenist side. He allows 
Jews to read the Scriptures in synagogue, or anywhere else, in Greek or in any 
other language that those present can understand, the key point being that they 
can understand the teachings and put them into practice in their lives. And, 
although he expresses a strong preference for the Septuagint version (the Old 
Testament of the Church), he adds that “we permit also the use of the transla- 
tion of Akylas, although he was a gentile and in some readings differs not a little 
from the Septuagint.” 

In making this concession the emperor recognizes a preference among Jews 
for the translation by Akylas (also known by the Latinized form of his name, 
Aquila), thought to have been made in the early second century and written 
in a very distinctive Greek style that clings deliberately to the wording of the 
Hebrew original. Origen, more than three centuries before Justinian wrote his 
novel, had contrasted this “Jewish” version with the “Christian” versions, those 
of the Septuagint and Theodotion. In a letter to Julius Africanus written around 
248, Origen states that Akylas “is preferred by those Jews who know Hebrew, as 
being the most successful translator of all.””’ In permitting the use of Akylas Jus- 
tinian may also be offering a consolation prize to the defeated Hebraist faction, 
because Akylas was much closer to the Hebrew text than the Septuagint was. 

Nowadays the consensus among specialists is that all these Greek transla- 
tions of the Old Testament—the Septuagint, Akylas, and Theodotion, as well as 
another version, attributed to Symmachos—are of Jewish, not Christian, origin. 
Origen included all four, along with some other versions, in his great synoptic 
compilation, the Hexap/a, along with the Hebrew text twice, in Hebrew letters 
and in Greek letters. Of the Hexapla only fragments survive. The versions, or 
perhaps we should call them revisions, of Akylas, Theodotion, and Symmachos 
(collectively called by Origen “the Three”), survive mainly through these frag- 
ments. All of them are thought to have circulated among Jews in the second and 
third centuries. Thus in the later Roman period Jews used a diversity of Greek 
Bible texts: there was no single authorized version, even if there was a preference 
in some circles for Akylas. 

When later texts, Jewish and Christian, mention the Jews’ Greek Bible, they 
always refer to it as Akylas. This is the case in the Talmud and Midrash, where 


13 Epistula ad Africanum 4, ed. N. de Lange in Origéne, Sur les écritures: Philocalie, 1-20, et la 
Lettre a Africanus sur l’Histoire de Suzanne, ed. M. Harl and N. de Lange, SC 302 (Paris, 1983), 
526. For the dating, see ibid., 498-so1. 
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some fragments of Akylas are quoted.’* A Christian example is the Slavonic Life 
of Constantine |i.e., Cyril]: recording the Byzantine missionary’s debate with 
Jews in Khazaria, it gives a biblical quotation that is said to come from Aky- 
las.” These testimonies to the continuing use of the translation of Akylas are 
confirmed by fragments recovered from the Cairo Genizah, and by some other 
Jewish sources. In what follows we shall take a closer look at this evidence, and 
consider what it tells us about the use of Greek Bible translations in the medi- 
eval synagogue. 


Greek Bible Translations in Byzantine Judaism: Manuscript Evidence 


No Jewish source refers unambiguously to the use of Greek biblical versions by 
Jews in Byzantium, and we have no Jewish manuscripts of the entire Bible in 
Greek, or even of the Pentateuch. We do, however, have some continuous texts 
in manuscripts, as well as a printed version of the Pentateuch, to which we shall 
return below. The absence of more extensive manuscripts does not necessarily 
mean that these never existed: we should bear in mind the enormous losses of 
manuscripts in Byzantium. It is clear from booklists and stray leaves of other- 
wise unknown works that many texts, even ones that were once quite widely dis- 
tributed, have disappeared. 

With rare exceptions, the manuscript evidence that points to a continuing 
tradition of Greek Bible translation by Jews is highly fragmentary, and consists 
largely of stray pages surviving in the Cairo Genizah. 

The earliest Genizah manuscripts are palimpsests, i.e., parchments that have 
been reused for writing a second text over the first. Some fragments of reused 
biblical manuscripts in majuscule Greek writing, containing a version identified 
as that of Akylas, were among the first Genizah fragments to be published. They 
contain parts of the books of Kings and Psalms, and have been dated by the 
Greek script to the sixth century.’® 


14 The citations are set out and discussed in G. Veltri, Libraries, Translations, and “Canonic” 
Texts: The Septuagint, Aquila, and Ben Sira in the Jewish and Christian Traditions (Leiden, 2006), 
176-85. 

15 The Vita of Constantine and The Vita of Methodius, trans. M. Kantor and R. S. White (Ann 
Arbor, 1976), 27. 

16 F.C. Burkitt, Fragments of the Books of Kings according to the Translation of Aquila (Cam- 
bridge, 1897); C. Taylor, Hebrew-Greek Cairo Genizah Palimpsests (Cambridge, 1900). See also 
M. Sokolov and J. Yahalom, “Christian Palimpsests from the Genizah,” Revue d’Histoire des 
Textes 8 (1978): 107-32. For the latest discussion of the dating, see N. Tchernetska, “Greek-Ori- 
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While it cannot be proved conclusively that these were Jewish rather than 
Christian copies, several factors combine to make it more likely that they were. 
The wording of Justinian’s novel cited above (with which they are roughly con- 
temporary) provides a plausible Jewish context for them. They are carefully exe- 
cuted. They may have come from one or more synagogue libraries, or they may 
have been kept in a synagogue for public reading. If so, they confirm that Aky- 
las’s translation was still being read publicly in the sixth century and maybe 
much later. (They were reused as palimpsests in the tenth or eleventh century.) 

Another palimpsest contains part of a biblical glossary arranged in paral- 
lel columns presenting Hebrew words with their Greek equivalents. The Greek 
script, a distinctive type of majuscule, is much less carefully executed than that 
of the Akylas fragments. The manuscript has been dated to the ninth century. 
The glosses are closely related to Akylas, although the orthography is nonstan- 
dard and the forms of the words are often closer to spoken than to written 
Greek.” 

This discovery, fragmentary as it is, is of extraordinary significance, not only 
as a testimony to the beginnings of biblical lexicography and the Masoretic text 
of the Hebrew Bible, but as a witness to Bible study in Greek by Jews at a time 
for which any evidence of Greek-speaking Jewish culture is sparse. The continu- 
ing presence of much earlier translations, particularly Akylas, is significant, as is 
the use of Greek script at a time when, among Jews, Hebrew writing was taking 
over from Greek. With very few exceptions, all subsequent Jewish Greek man- 
uscripts, including Greek words and phrases embedded within Hebrew manu- 
scripts, are written in Hebrew script. 

The only book of Scripture preserved in its entirety in Greek in medi- 
eval manuscript is Jonah, which figures as the prophetic reading (haftarah) in 
the afternoon service for the Day of Atonement. It was the custom in at least 
some congregations to read the book in Greek, and the text is preserved in two 
fourteenth/fifteenth-century prayer books. The language is essentially medi- 


eval Greek, but with a number of striking archaic features, and the translation 


ental Palimpsests in Cambridge: Problems and Prospects,” in Literacy, Education and Manuscript 
Transmission in Byzantium and Beyond, ed. C. Holmes and J. Waring (Leiden, 2002), 243-56. 

17 N. Tchernetska, J. Olszowy-Schlanger, and N. de Lange, “An Early Hebrew-Greek Biblical 
Glossary from the Cairo Genizah,” Revue des Etudes Juives 166 (2007): 91-128; N. de Lange, “An 
Early Hebrew-Greek Bible Glossary from the Cairo Genizah and Its Significance for the Study 
of Jewish Bible Translations into Greek,” in Studies in Hebrew Literature and Culture Presented to 
Albert van der Heide on the Occasion of His Sixty-Fifth Birthday, ed. M. F.J. Baasten and R. Munk 
(Dordrecht, 2007), 31-39. 
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adheres very closely to the diction of the Hebrew. The text was transcribed into 
Greek letters and published by the Hellenist D. C. Hesseling in 1901." 

Among the Genizah fragments the only continuous translation is a fragment 
of the book of Ecclesiastes in Greek. The translation clings very closely to the 
word order and syntax of the Hebrew, and each verse in Greek is preceded by 
its opening word in Hebrew. It is possible, though by no means certain, that it 
comes, like the Jonah version, from a prayer book, in this case for the festival of 
Tabernacles, for which Ecclesiastes is a prescribed reading. It shares some char- 
acteristics of the ancient Greek version, which purely for convenience we shall 
here call LXX (this is the version found in Christian Bibles today). LX X Eccle- 
siastes adheres very closely to the word order and grammar of the Hebrew. It is 
generally thought to have been made in Palestine in the early 2nd century CE, 
and some have maintained that it was made by Akylas himself. The Genizah 
translation is, however, not simply a variant text of the ancient version.” 

Any two translations that adopt a strict word-for-word approach to translat- 
ing the same original are bound to have some similarities, but in the present case 
the similarities go beyond the bounds of mere coincidence. This is most clearly 
visible in the use of the Greek word sym (in ancient Greek a preposition meaning 
“with”) to render the Hebrew particle et, which marks the definite direct object. 
This usage is a solecism commonly associated with Akylas; it is present in LXX 
Ecclesiastes. The Genizah fragment from Ecclesiastes uses syz less systematically 
than LXX does. This is a startling usage in a medieval text, as syv is not used at 
all in ordinary medieval Greek, and outside the synagogue it is never found in 
Greek of any period except as a preposition governing the dative case. 

The vocabulary and syntax of our version belong somewhere between that of 
the ancient version and modern Greek. Examples of late vocabulary are lesmono, 
“to forget” (first attested in the fifth century) and mertikon, “a share” (not found 
before the sixth century). Prepositions are generally constructed with the accu- 
sative and rarely with the genitive, but never with the dative, indicating that the 
language of our fragment is essentially medieval, not ancient, Greek. These char- 
acteristics of our version confirm that the fragment, though not an actual copy of 
an ancient version, stands in a tradition that derives ultimately from the ancient 


version preserved in the Christian Church and shares its approach to translation. 


18 Oxford, Bodelian Library, Opp. Add. 8vo 19, fols. 220r-227v; Bologna, University Library, 
3574, fols. 249v-2524. See D. C. Hesseling, “Le livre de Jonas,” BZ 10 (1901): 208-17. 

19 Cambridge, University Library, T-S Misc. 28.74. See N. de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts from the 
Cairo Genizah (Tiibingen, 1996), 71-78. 
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The other Genizah fragments come from glossaries, scholia, and commen- 
taries—in other words, from the apparatus of biblical study. The dividing lines 
between these three genres are not always easy to draw. One clear example of 
a glossary is a fragment that lists difficult Hebrew words from the books of 
Malachi and Job with their Greek translations. Unlike the palimpsest glossary 
mentioned above, the Greek words are written in Hebrew characters. The man- 
uscript dates probably from the tenth or eleventh century.” Once again, the 
glosses show striking agreements with the fragments of Akylas, who is very con- 
sistent in the Greek equivalents he uses for specific Hebrew words. Examples of 
his vocabulary in the fragment are dolieuomai (to defraud), dokimazo (to try or 
test), 7otono (to dress a wound), oxucha (onyx), kataluo (to destroy). Some words 
are built according to the distinctive method developed by Akylas, who created 
new Greek compounds very freely, often employing his own theory of semantics, 
e.g., gennematizo (to beget), aposkolopizo (to remove a stumbling block or pal- 
ing), and spiloma (fine gold). On the other hand, one of the telltale signs of Aky- 
las’s version—sy rendering et—is absent, and there are some late words, such 
as sapounin for soap. We may infer that this glossary, like the other texts under 
consideration, is based directly not on Akylas but on a much later translation 
deriving from it. 

A more developed form of glossary combines Hebrew lemmata, Greek trans- 
lations, and occasional short Hebrew comments.”* Sometimes two alternative 
translations are given. Similar glossaries, known from northern France, have 
glosses in Old French. Close study has led to the discovery that these glosses are 
derived from actual Old French Bible translations made by Jews, and are not (as 
some had supposed), extempore, ad hoc translations of the Hebrew words.” 

From these more developed glossaries it is only a short step to scholia—short 
comments on the Hebrew which employ Greek glosses.” Philological exposition 
is characteristic of the scholia. The scholia in their turn are a step toward the 
commentary, which is usually fuller in its coverage and may well display a unity 


of exegetical style, an overarching concern (for example, relating a biblical book 


20 Cambridge, University Library, T-S NS 309.9. See de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts, 79-84. 

21 A good example is Cambridge, University Library, T-S K24.14. See de Lange, Greek Jewish 
Texts, 155-63. 

22 See M. Banitt, “L’étude des glossaires bibliques des Juifs de France au moyen age,” Proceedings 
of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities 2, no. 10 (Jerusalem, 1967). 

23 For an example, see the scholia on Genesis and Exodus in Cambridge, University Library, 
T-S C6.117 and Cambridge, Westminster College, Talmudica I.110 (two parts of the same manu- 
script), edited in de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts, 85-116. 
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to specific historical events), or a technique of interpretation beyond philological 
exposition—for instance, a homiletical or allegorical interpretation. 

An early example of a commentary is a large Genizah fragment of a com- 
mentary on Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets written on a rotulus (a vertical 
scroll) and datable, on codicological grounds, to not later than the end of the 
tenth century. This commentary, whose author seems to have been an otherwise 
unknown scholar named Reuel, has a large number of Greek glosses.” It is actu- 
ally quite common for Byzantine biblical commentaries written in Hebrew, by 
both Rabbanites and Karaites, to contain Greek glosses. Once we recognize that 
the Greek glosses are not ad hoc translations of individual words but are related 
to a tradition of translation, they become an important source; unfortunately 
many commentaries were copied by scribes who did not know Greek and made 
many mistakes in transmitting the Greek words. One of the great advantages 
of the Genizah fragments is that they were mostly written by writers for whom 
Greek was a living language. 

The term “gloss” is also commonly applied to marginal and interlinear anno- 
tations in the vernacular. These are found written in biblical texts and also in 
scholia or commentaries. We have examples of both from the Genizah, but the 
most spectacular example found to date comes from outside the Genizah. It is 
a copy of the Former Prophets with masorah, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, written in the eleventh or twelfth century in the Byzantine cultural 
sphere. In the year 1643, when it was already damaged and incomplete, it was 
taken from Canea, in Western Crete, to Negroponte (Chalkis), and dedicated 
in the synagogue there. The manuscript has 123 glosses written in the margins, 
mostly in Greek (in Hebrew letters); a few glosses are in Hebrew. They were writ- 
ten by four different hands, one of which is very similar to that of the scribe who 
wrote the masorah, which shows that the annotations began around the time 
the manuscript was written.” 

The numerous marginal annotations in Greek in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
manuscript share some of the characteristics we have already noted. They are 
written in medieval Greek, mostly of a colloquial type. The presence of an 
unusually large number of Latin loanwords may point to the place of writing 


24 Jerusalem, JNUL Heb. 4° 577.7/1 with Cambridge, University Library, T-S C2.87 and other 
fragments, edited in de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts, 165-294. 

25 Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum 364*. See J. Olszowy-Schlanger, “An Early Hebrew Manu- 
script from Byzantium,” in Zutot 2002, ed. S. Berger, M. Brocke, and I. Zwiep (Dordrecht, 2003), 
148-55; N. de Lange, “The Greek Glosses of the Fitzwilliam Museum Bible,” in ibid., 138-47. 
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(Venetian Crete?); some of the Greek words are nowhere otherwise attested. In 
some cases we have two alternative Greek translations of one Hebrew word. This 
feature, shared with some of the Genizah fragments, seems to point to a situa- 
tion where several more or less different versions are in current use. Sometimes 
glosses are repeated: the same Hebrew word in two or more places is translated 
by the same Greek word. This striking consistency of translation can be found in 
the Genizah materials, and it confirms the view that we are dealing with a tra- 
dition of translation, and not just ad hoc renderings. In some cases the render- 
ings are identical or close to those of Akylas and the other ancient versions; some 
glosses seem to be corruptions or revisions of glosses from Akylas. 

Before turning from our discussion of the extant manuscripts of the Greek 
biblical tradition in Byzantine Judaism, we should take note of a printed book 
that may well be a witness to a medieval version. In 1547 an Italian Jewish 
printer, Eliezer Soncino, printed in Constantinople a Pentateuch containing the 
Hebrew text, the Aramaic targum, Rashi’s Hebrew commentary, and two fur- 
ther translations, one into Spanish and one into Greek, the whole being printed 
in Hebrew characters. It is a very interesting question whether the Greek trans- 
lation was prepared for this publication, or whether it represents a traditional 
Greek text. So far no conclusive evidence has been mustered either way, but the 
Greek is strikingly free of the Turkish vocabulary we might expect in the lan- 
guage of Jews in Constantinople a century after the Ottoman conquest. It is at 
least possible, then, that this printed Greek Pentateuch is a precious relic of the 
medieval Greek-speaking synagogue; if so, it is by far the most substantial and 
most important such survival, and it cries out for further study. The translation 
was transcribed into Greek letters and published in 1897 by Hesseling,”® who 
realized its importance for Greek historical linguistics. It has attracted some 
interest from other Greek linguists since then, but it has not received the atten- 


tion it deserves from the point of view of biblical or Jewish studies. 


Medieval Remains and Ancient Versions 


Thus, when Byzantine Jews studied the Hebrew Bible, whether as children 
or as adults, they not only studied in Greek but referred to preexisting Greek 
translations. They may have been familiar with these translations from hearing 


26 D.C. Hesseling, Les cing livres de la Loi (Le Pentateuque) (Leiden—Leipzig, 1897). See also 
N. Fernandez Marcos, “El Pentateuco griego de Constantinopla,” Erytheia 6 (1985): 185-203; 
idem, Introduccién a las versiones griegas de la Biblia, 2nd ed. (Madrid, 1998), 187-92. 
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them recited aloud in synagogue, as we can deduce from the surviving trans- 
lations of Jonah and Ecclesiastes and perhaps from the Constantinople Pen- 
tateuch, which shows some signs of having been designed to accompany the 
Hebrew readings of the weekly Torah portions. These translations employed 
many words or forms that no longer existed in the spoken Greek language of 
the later Byzantine era. When we bear in mind that Jews had no formal educa- 
tion in Greek, we must suppose that they were taught to understand the Greek 
of the traditional Bible versions. In Jewish education, the study of Hebrew was 
the main object, but the Greek versions played a key role. This was true both of 
Karaites and of Rabbanites. 

Did they learn a Greek translation by heart? If so, that explains in part the 
facility with which annotators and commentators quote it. It also helps to 
explain why we find so few manuscripts of the Greek versions, as opposed to 
fragmentary quotations. If Byzantine Jews learned the Greek by heart as chil- 
dren, they would not need written copies. To posit this memorization is to claim 
the existence of a real oral tradition. There is also another synthesis that accounts 
for the evidence: rather than committing a Greek translation to memory, boys 
may have been taught to translate the Hebrew reading into Greek, using the 
characteristic words and phrases of the traditional versions, but extemporizing 
to some extent, which would explain the medieval vocabulary and grammar in 
the medieval manuscripts. 

A striking feature of these medieval texts is their relationship to the ancient 
versions, particularly that of Akylas. This translation was based (unlike the Sep- 
tuagint) on an early form of the Masoretic text, and it was made by an excellent 
Hellenist with very strong and unusual ideas about translation. He tried to con- 
serve as far as possible in Greek all the characteristics of the Hebrew text: the 
grammar, the semantic relationships between the words and their roots, tiny 
and seemingly trivial details that could be significant in exegesis, and even at 
times the sounds of the words. Akylas’s approach differed radically from that of 
other translators mentioned earlier. It would probably be mistaken, however, to 
think of the medieval versions as being derived solely from Akylas. The distinc- 
tive features of Akylas’s translation do not appear consistently in the medieval 


versions, and we have also noted some hints of a plurality of versions circulating 


side by side.” 


27 Given the evident influence of the ancient versions on the medieval Jewish materials, the 
question arises how these materials can best be exploited by scholars working on the text of these 
ancient Greek versions. The question was briefly discussed by the late Joseph Ziegler, who accepted 
some of the Genizah glosses as representing genuine readings of Akylas in Job; see J. Ziegler, ed., 
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Jewish and Christian Bibles 


A final point to consider here is the possible influence of this Jewish Greek Bible 
tradition on that of the Church. The Ambrosian Library in Milan contains an 
early witness to the text of the Greek Bible, a copy of the Octateuch, now incom- 
plete, written in majuscule letters in the fifth century. The editors refer to this 
manuscript as F. A number of much later, cursive hands, designated collectively 
by the sighum F°, have inserted numerous variants in the margins. At one point 
a variant is attributed to to Joud[aikén], “the Jewish (text).” A comparison of the 
readings of F’ with the Jewish evidence—for example, the Constantinople Pen- 
tateuch or the Fitzwilliam Museum glosses—reveals striking similarities.”* Fur- 
thermore, this is not the only Christian manuscript to contain such glosses. A 
similar phenomenon is found in at least two others (designated M and i). 

How did these Jewish renderings make their way into a Christian manu- 
script? The use of the term ¢o Joudaikén suggests that reference is being made to 
a written text, probably one written in Greek letters. Such a text is likely in prin- 
ciple to have been very old, since we do not find any continuous texts written by 
Jews in Greek letters after the sixth century, and even occasional use of Greek 
letters by Jews is very rare after that. On the other hand it cannot go back to the 
time of Akylas, because the glosses, like the Jewish glosses discussed earlier, use 
later vocabulary and morphological forms.” 

The consequence of the citation of Jewish translations in the margins of man- 
uscripts kept and studied by Christians was that the Jewish tradition of Bible 
study directly influenced the Christian one. How this happened and the impli- 
cations for Christian Bible study in Byzantium still have to be explored. 


Conclusions 


I have argued on the basis of the evidence of the manuscripts that Byzantine Jew- 
ish men, from an early age, learned to read the Hebrew Bible not only through 


Tob (Gottingen, 1982), 160. But there is room for a good deal more examination of this complex 
question. 

28 See Fernandez Marcos, Introduccién, 182-83 and 189-90, where he takes up a suggestion first 
made by D. S. Blondheim in “Echos du judéo-hellénisme: Etude sur l’influence de la Septante et 
d’Aquila sur les versions néo-grecques des Juifs,” Revue des Etudes Juives 78-79 (192.4): 1-14. 

29 See also the discussion in A. Salvesen, “The Relationship of LXX and the Three in Exodus 
1-24 to the Readings of F’,” in Jewish Reception of Greek Bible Versions, ed. N. de Lange, J. G. Kriv- 
oruchko and C. Boyd-Taylor (Titbingen, 2009), 103-27, esp. 126-27. 
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the medium of Greek language (which I take to be uncontroversial) but with the 
help of translations into Greek that were largely based on the second-century CE 
translation of Akylas, with its totally distinctive Greek vocabulary and approach 
to translation. Their education prepared them to stand up in synagogue and read 
from the Hebrew text, and then to recite a Greek translation, probably verse by 
verse. In my view this is the only way to account for the phenomena found in the 
manuscripts, which, although not very numerous, are of several distinct types. 
Some preserve actual texts of biblical books that were used liturgically (Jonah, 
Ecclesiastes, and, if we add the printed text, the Pentateuch too); others contain 
teachers’ or pupils’ Greek notes added to Hebrew texts, or Greek glosses embed- 
ded within scholia or commentaries written mainly in Hebrew. 

As I remarked above, Iam unable to determine to what extent this was an 
oral tradition. Clearly, Greek translations were written down, as we have some 
surviving copies. It is possible, however, that sometimes, and perhaps commonly, 
students learned translations by heart and/or translated extempore or from 
memory in synagogue. 

One may speculate further. The sixth-century copies of Akylas in Greek 
majuscules preserved in palimpsests (which do not contain annotations) may 
have continued in use either in the classroom or in the synagogue for several cen- 
turies before they were eventually reused as palimpsests in the tenth or eleventh 
century. They may thus serve as concrete examples of the kind of text that were 
used by Byzantine Jews. In time such old manuscripts ceased to be usable, and 
gradually the Hebrew alphabet replaced the Greek alphabet in Jewish use. How- 
ever, we do find glosses written in Greek characters long after the introduction 
of Hebrew writing, and these characters are crudely formed majuscules, not the 
minuscule Greek writing Christians used at this time. One plausible explanation 
of this phenomenon is that the writers of the glosses were imitating the old majus- 
cule writing they knew from the Greek biblical texts they had used at school. 

The relationship between the medieval translations and the ancient version 
of Akylas becomes noticeably weaker over time. The palimpsest fragments, 
although copied some four centuries after Akylas made his translation, are vir- 
tually identical with the text of Akylas as we know it from fragments of Ori- 
gen’s Hexapla. Some four or five centuries later again, the Genizah fragments 
still bear the recognizable stamp of Akylas, but their freer renderings display fea- 
tures of medieval Greek. By the time we reach the translations of Jonah, toward 
the end of the Middle Ages, not to mention the Constantinople Pentateuch, the 


influence of Akylas is much fainter. 
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Finally, I have mentioned the presence of similar glosses in the margins of 
Christian manuscripts. I do not know the background to these borrowings: are 
they the work of a Jewish convert to Christianity or the result of a chance dis- 
covery by Christians of a Jewish manuscript written in Greek script? At any 
rate, they are an interesting indication that, in this way as in others, the Jewish 
minority did not live in a tightly sealed compartment, but interacted with its 


environment. 


University of Cambridge 
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THREE 


The Prophetologion 
The Old Testament of Byzantine Christianity? 


James Miller 


THIS CHAPTER WILL RAISE, then answer, some questions about the basic 
premise of this volume. More specifically it will be asked whether a modern phe- 
nomenon is being projected into the Byzantine era under the guise of a work 
called the “Old Testament.” To be sure, many moderns readily understand the 
import of this phrase. The concept is now familiar. But was it familiar in the 
Byzantine era? We begin our discussion with a quotation from a leading twenti- 


eth-century authority on the Prophetologion, Gunther Zuntz: 


There is no need to waste words over the fundamental significance of the 
Bible for Byzantine spiritual life. It is less well known, however, that the 
“Holy Scripture,” which defined the life and thought of the populace, 
was represented, apart from the Psalter, by the lectionary—and not by 
the Bible as a whole. Segments of the Old and New Testaments, which 
were recited at divine worship, are contained in the lectionaries; and here, 
through the reading and through the subsequent preaching, the com- 
mon man (and not only he) secured and confirmed his life’s relation to 
the Bible. Indeed, there are catenae on the text of the lectionary: indica- 
tion that scholarly exegesis was expended on it and perhaps, virtually as 


a sermon, would be read after the lection.’ 


1 “Uber die grundlegende Bedeutung der Bibel ftir das byzantinische Geistesleben braucht 
man keine Worte zu verlieren. Weniger bekannt ist es aber wohl, das die “Heilige Schrift, wel- 
che das Leben und Denken des Volkes bestimmte, neben dem Psalter wesentlich durch die Lek- 
tionare repraesentiert wird—und nicht durch die Bibel als ganzes. In den Lektionaren sind die 
Abschnitte des Alten und Neuen Testaments enthalten, die im Gottesdienst rezitiert wurden; 
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The Bible was significant for Byzantine spiritual life, Zuntz tells us—but not 
the Bible as a whole. Only segments of that book, so familiar and ubiquitous 
today, played a major role in Byzantine spiritual life. Those formational por- 
tions, Zuntz tells us, were the ones included in a set of texts called lectionaries— 
the plural being used here since there were three main lectionary traditions: the 
Gospel lectionaries, the epistle lectionaries, and the Old Testament lectionaries. 
The last of these, called in scholarly literature the Prophetologion, will be the 
focus of this chapter. 

We should note at the outset that the object of Zuntz’s remarks is the pop- 
ulace and the common man in Byzantium. Zuntz is thus characterizing, not 
smaller circles in which more specialized and detailed knowledge about the 
Bible is likely to have obtained, that is, the upper echelons of church or govern- 
ment.’ Rather, he speaks to the understanding of these matters held at broader 
social levels, by the bulk of the population. In this chapter we will likewise be 
addressing primarily the understanding of the common man. 

It is possible to conclude from what Zuntz says that the Bible, or what he 
also refers to as the “Bible as a whole,” was a largely unknown entity in Byzan- 
tium. The referent Zuntz appears to have in view when he uses this phrase is the 
modern ponderous tome that now occupies space on so many bookshelves the 
world over, whether in educational institutions, in public libraries, or in people’s 
homes. Zuntz must intimate the unexpected: a poorly known fact though it is 
today, this sort of tome would not have played a key role in society’s spiritual 
formation in that age. Instead, he informs us, that role would have been played 
by what to modern sensibilities would be secondary texts, works containing but 
excerpts from the larger tome well known to moderns—the lectionaries. 

We will argue in this chapter that what Zuntz tells us is true for the whole, 
that is, for the whole Bible known to many moderns in its two main divisions, the 
Old and New Testaments, is true also for the parts. That is to say, not only was the 
Bible as a whole a largely unknown entity in Byzantium, but likewise the parts— 


und dort, durch die Lesungen und durch anschliessende Predigten, gewann und bestarkte der 
gemeine Mann (und nicht nur er) seine Lebensbezichung zur Bibel. Ja, es gibt sogar Katenen zu 
Lektionar-texten: ein Zeichen, dass gelehrte Exegese auf sie angewandt und vielleicht, quasi als 
Predigt, nach der /ectio verlesen wurde.” G. Zuntz, “Das byzantinische Septuaginta-Lektionar 
(,Prophetologion’),” Classica et Mediaevalia: Revue danoise de philologie et d’ histoire 17 (1956): 183. 
2 Were Zuntz discussing a prominent ecclesiastical figure from the Byzantine period—say Patri- 
arch Photios of Constantinople—instead of the Byzantine common man, he would undoubtedly 
be saying something quite different regarding how a life’s relation to the Bible was gained. To 
anticipate arguments soon to be offered, Photios was a highly learned man who, because of his 
office, had access to a large variety of literature—including entire Bibles. 
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especially the Old Testament—were largely unknown entities as well. If we wish 
to speak of the Old Testament in Byzantium therefore, we will do well first to 
identify a text dating to that era that, in some important respects, corresponds to 
the work we have in mind. A good candidate for that text is the Prophetologion. 

Before explaining in greater detail what the Prophetologion is and what 
makes it a suitable candidate for the Old Testament of Byzantine Christianity, 
we should consider more carefully why the Bible as a whole, or even the Old Tes- 
tament, was so poorly known in the Byzantine period. We should also reflect at 
greater length on what the Old Testament represents to modernity. Doing so 
will prepare us to judge whether the Prophetologion adequately answers to the 
role we propose for it. 


The Bible and the Old Testament, Then and Now 


Undoubtedly the key to understanding the relative obscurity of the whole 
Bible, or of the Old Testament, that Zuntz hints was characteristic of the Byz- 
antine age, is the rise and proliferation of printing technology. With respect to 
the Bible, history divides at the development of the printing press. Prior to the 
advent of this technology, book production was a tedious, expensive, and highly 
specialized enterprise. Afterward, book production became increasingly efh- 
cient and inexpensive. We should bear in mind that precisely the book under 
discussion—the Bible—was the object of so many early modern printing efforts. 

Prior to the development of printing technology, production of a book the 
size of a Bible or an Old Testament was a monumental undertaking. The man- 
uscript record reflects this reality, there being exceedingly few manuscripts of 
such scope dated prior to the sixteenth century.’ After the sixteenth century, 


copies of the whole Bible become progressively more common. 


3. Assertions here about biblical manuscripts dating to the Byzantine era are based mainly on the 
old and new editions of Rahlfs’s Verzeichnis—a comprehensive listing of extant Septuagint manu- 
scripts that provides such information as their content, condition, probable era of production, and 
current location (A. Rahlfs, ed., Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften des Alten Testaments: 
Fiir das Septuaginta-Unternehmen (Berlin, 1914]; A. Rahlfs and D. Fraenkel, eds., Verzeichnis der 
griechischen Handschriften des Alten Testaments: Die Uberlieferung bis zum VII. Jahrhundert 
[Gottingen, 2004]. The revised edition, recently republished, is as yet incomplete, only the first of 
two proposed volumes having been printed). 

How many extant manuscripts contain, or may have at one time contained, the full Old Tes- 
tament? This researcher is unaware of any studies that classify Septuagint manuscripts according 
to their scope; in fact, the evidence from extant manuscripts is so fragmentary that the scope of 
the original manuscripts probably cannot be determined. Present evidence tells neither for nor 
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Relatively low literacy rates went hand in hand with the dearth of reading 
material.* There was little to be read and therefore the ability to read was, for 
most people, either very rudimentary or simply nonexistent.” What would be the 
need for a book the size of a Bible or Old Testament in this setting? 

Despite the fact that very few whole Bibles or Old Testaments appear to 
have been in existence at any given time during the Byzantine period, and not 
withstanding the fact that the bulk of the population lacked the ability to read 
existing texts, the Bible did continue to have an influence on society and on the 
spiritual life of the common man. How? One key manner in which the Bible 
nonetheless had an impact on social life during this period was through the read- 
ing aloud of biblical passages—also called lections—at public worship services. 

How the structure and extent of biblical readings at public worship was 
determined is a subject treated under the rubric of the history of liturgy. A reso- 
lution of that question lies far beyond the scope of this chapter, but suffice it to 
say that for what were probably largely practical reasons, the biblical text came 
to be transmitted in large part in the form of lectionaries during the Byzantine 
period. These texts contained just the portions of the Bible that were appointed 
for reading during worship. The content was often arranged according to the 
way the excerpts were used throughout the liturgical year. 


against the prevalence of the full Old Testament in the Byzantine era. Such inferences about scope 
as can be drawn from data presented in the Verzeichnis should be considered quite tentative. This 
writer infers from the old (but complete) Verzeichnis that, as a generous estimate, seventeen manu- 
scripts either now contain, or stand a chance of at one time having contained, the full Old Testa- 
ment—this out of a total of some fifteen hundred manuscripts catalogued. 

4 Holmes and Waring summarize the current state of knowledge on Byzantine literacy: “There 
is no monograph treatment of Byzantine literacy; very few publications are concerned with Byz- 
antine education; only rarely is Byzantine manuscript transmission considered in the context of 
either literacy or education. We do not expect this volume to fill all or any of these gaps. Instead 
we offer a collection of very different, innoyative perspectives designed to provoke further discus- 
sion among Byzantinists and Medievalists” (Literacy, Education and Manuscript Transmission in 
Byzantium and Beyond (Leiden, 2002], vii). 

5 Anauthoritative study on ancient literacy that proposes tentative percentages for some areas in 
the Mediterranean basin holds that the literacy rate was adversely affected by the rise and spread 
of Christianity and argues that literacy was in general decline in the early part of the Byzantine 
period (W. V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge, MA, 1989], 285-322). Within Constantinople, 
the administrative seat of the empire, as Harris indicates, literacy undoubtedly continued to be on 
par with earlier, higher, rates (313). See also R. Browning, “Literacy in the Byzantine World,” Byz- 
antine and Modern Greek Studies: Essays Presented to Sir Steven Runciman (Oxford, 1978), 39-543 
E. Patlagean, “Discours écrit, discours parlé: Niveaux de culture 4 Byzance aux VIIe—XIe siécles,” 
AnnalesESC 34. (1979): 264-78; N. Oikonomides, “Mount Athos: Levels of Literacy,” DOP 42 
(1988): 167-78; H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early Christian 
Texts (New Haven, 1995); and M. E. Mullett, Letters, Literacy, and Literature in Byzantium (Bur- 
lington, VT, 2007). None of these authors propose definite figures for literacy rates in Byzantium. 
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To summarize, evidence indicates that very few manuscripts of the whole 
Bible or of the Old Testament were produced during the Byzantine period. For 
the few that were, free circulation certainly was not the norm. Instead, the bib- 
lical text was most commonly encountered in the form of lectionaries, and the 
text was transmitted primarily in this form. The common man, possessing at 
best a rudimentary degree of literacy, gained some familiarity of the content of 
the Bible through listening to the reading of lections at public worship services. 


The Prophetologion as Counterpart to Modernity’s Old Testament 


If the Old Testament was as rarely encountered in Byzantium as we are suggest- 
ing, then with what warrant can we speak of the Old Testament in Byzantium? 
We will seek a resolution to this question before turning to a more detailed 
description of the Prophetologion. 

When speaking of the Old Testament in Byzantium, it will be wise to have 
in mind some actual text that dates to the Byzantine period and that answers in 
important respects to the conception we moderns have in view when we use this 
phrase. We will now enumerate some of the ways in which the Prophetologion 
corresponds to our modern Old Testament. 

Most obviously, the Prophetologion corresponds to the Old Testament in 
that it contains excerpts drawn primarily from within that corpus.’ It contains 
only a very small percentage of the whole Old Testament, but it does contain seg- 
ments of text from many of the books found therein. Relatedly, the selection of 
texts found in the Prophetologion was obviously made in conscious recognition 
of one of the defining characteristics of the Old Testament as understood both 
historically and currently, that is, in recognition of the limitations implied in the 


concept of canon 


6 We say primarily because it does contain a limited amount of New Testament material, as 
well as some non-scriptural, rubrical material. More will be said presently about the content of 
the Prophetologion. 

7 The issue of the Old Testament canon was an important one in early Christianity and cer- 
tainly there were those during the Byzantine era who were familiar with authoritative Christian 
writings on the topic. Again, our position is that those with better education, higher social status, 
and/or ecclesiastical training were likely cognizant of this issue and its particulars, while the com- 
mon man would have been largely ignorant of it. Among those early ecclesiastical figures whose 
writings on the biblical canon remain extant are Melito of Sardis, Origen (both authors are pre- 
Byzantine), Athanasios of Alexandria, Gregory of Nazianzos, Cyril of Jerusalem, Epiphanios of 
Salamis, Hilary of Poitier, Jerome, and Augustine of Hippo. See L. M. McDonald, The Biblical 
Canon: Its Origin, Transmission, and Authority, 3rd ed. (Peabody, MA, 2007), 198-206, and A. C. 
Sundberg, The Old Testament of the Early Church (Cambridge, MA, 1964), 133-69. The tables on 
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Perhaps just as importantly, the Prophetologion would have been one of the 
more familiar books in the Byzantine era, just as the Old Testament, as a com- 
ponent of the Bible, is to moderns. At each service at which lections were read, 
the general public would have had at least some exposure to this book. So, just 
as the Old Testament of today is a familiar and accessible book, so the Prophe- 
tologion would have been in the Byzantine era—far more accessible to the com- 
mon man than would have been any of the complete Old Testaments that were 
in existence in the period. It is primarily for these reasons that we are suggesting 


the Prophetologion be considered the Old Testament of Byzantine Christianity. 


The Prophetologion: Description, Modern Research, History 


Prophetologion is the designation adopted by modern scholars for a Byzantine 
manuscript tradition that flourished from roughly the ninth through the six- 
teenth centuries.’ The manuscripts representing the tradition contain lections, 
that is, relatively brief excerpts from the Bible for public reading—in the case 
of the Prophetologion, lections to be recited during the worship ceremonies of 
the annual liturgical cycle of Byzantine Christianity. Since nearly all lections 
of the Prophetologion are drawn from texts of the Old Testament, the Prophe- 
tologion can be adequately characterized as an Old Testament lectionary manu- 
script tradition.’ 

Interest in the Prophetologion among modern scholars began in conjunc- 
tion with interest in the text of the Septuagint. The earliest study devoted to 
the Prophetologion and some of its representative manuscripts was published 
by the great Septuagint scholar Alfred Rahlfs at the beginning of the twenti- 
eth century.” Rahlfs’s motivation for undertaking his study of the Prophe- 


tologion manuscript tradition was undoubtedly a desire to survey and classify 


pages 58 and 59 of the latter work provide a concise overview of the various canon lists discussed 
by these authors. 

8 S.G. Engberg indicates that the term “Prophetologion” is the invention of a nineteenth-cen- 
tury scholar or librarian (“Prophetologion Manuscripts in the ‘New Finds’ of St. Catherine’s at 
Sinai,” Scriptorium 57 [2003]: 94). The lections, regardless of the part of the Old Testament from 
which they are excerpted, perform a prophetic function, viz., they are read as prophetic or typo- 
logically significant of Christ, of events or persons associated with his life, or of the Church. 

9 Though the bulk of text in the Prophetologion consists in the lections, rubrical directions and 
some hymnography form a not insignificant portion. A good deal of the hymnography, e.g., the 
prokeimenon, is drawn directly from the biblical text as well. 

10 Die alttestamentlichen Lektionen der griechischen Kirche, Mitteilungen des Septuaginta- 
Unternchmens 1, pt. 5 (Gottingen, 1915). 
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this not inconsiderable proportion of manuscript evidence for the text of the 
Septuagint.” This survey was, in its turn, one of the preparatory phases for the 
grand project for which Rahlfs is best known—the critical edition of the Septu- 
agint published under the auspices of the Géttingen Unternehmen.” 
Subsequent studies of the Prophetologion focused in yet greater detail on the 
manuscripts, examining and classifying the bulk of those still in existence. Chief 
among the more recent scholars deserving credit for deepening scholarly under- 
standing of the manuscript tradition are Carsten Hoeg and Gunther Zuntz. 
These two scholars gathered and collated many extant Prophetologion manu- 
scripts, producing from them a critical text, complete with neumes, which was 
published under the title Prophetologium in the series Monumenta Musicae Byz- 
antinae.”’ {n addition to the critical text, these authors produced several articles 
on the Prophetologion and its relation to the Septuagint, demonstrating its rel- 


evance to the concerns of scholars involved in Septuagint studies."* 


ut In the original Verzeichnis (440-44; n. 56 above), Rahlfs classified 150 manuscripts as 
lectionaries. 

12 Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum graecum (Gottingen, 1931-). Publication of volumes in the 
series, begun in 1931, is still under way, more than 75 years later. At least one volume, that is, the 
Genesis volume, has already been republished in a new edition. The next volumes due out cover the 
books of Kingdoms (i.e., 1 and 2 Samuel and 1 and 2 Kings in most English translations of the Bible). 
13. Neumes, also referred to as ekphonetic notation, are cantillation markings inserted into the 
text that indicate to the reader the pitch and stress levels at which various parts of the lection are 
to be recited. As Engberg has pointed out, the exact value of the markings remains poorly under- 
stood (S. Engberg, “Ekphonetic Chant—the Oral Tradition and the Manuscripts,” Jahrbuch der 
Osterreichischen Byzantinistik, 32, no. 7 [1983]: 41-47). 

The full critical text is published as S. Engberg, C. Hoeg, and G. Zuntz, eds., Prophetologium 

(vol. 1 of Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae: Lectionaria (Copenhagen, 1939-81]). This publication 
is a volume in a series; the volume is subdivided into two parts, and the two parts are divided 
into fascicles, six fascicles in part one and two in part two. Since the pagination is continuous in 
each part—despite the further division into fascicles—where we refer to reference pages from the 
Prophetologium, we will give the title, then the part number, then the page number. All quota- 
tions of Greek text from the Prophetologium in this article will be taken verbatim from the source, 
which, though including neumes, does not utilize any diacritical markings. 
14 A list of Hoeg’s and Zuntz’s other articles touching on the Prophetologion includes the fol- 
lowing entries: C. Hoeg, “Sur le Prophétologium” (a paper presented at the fifth international 
congress of Byzantine studies, Rome, 1936), 46-47; C. Hoeg, “L’Ancien Testament dans |’Eglise 
grecque: quelques aspects de la question” (paper presented at the sixth international congress of 
Byzantine studies, Algiers, 1937): 107-9; C. Hoeg and G. Zuntz, “Remarks on the Prophetolo- 
gion,” in Quantulacumque: Studies Presented to Kirsopp Lake by Pupils, Colleagues and Friends, 
ed. R. P. Casey et al. (London, 1937): 189-226; G. Zuntz, “Der Antinoe Papyrus der Proverbia 
und das Prophetologion,” Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 68 (1956): 124-84; G. 
Zuntz, “Das Byzantinische Septuaginta-Lektionar (Prophetologion): Memoria Istanbulensis,” 
Classica et Mediaevalia 17 (1956): 183-98. 
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The current leading authority on the Prophetologion is Sysse Gudrun Eng- 
berg. She served as editor for the final two fascicles of the Prophetologium, the 
last of which was published more than forty years after the first fascicle appeared 
in print. In addition, she has written several articles over the past two decades 
that provide further details about the text, its character, its place in Byzantine 
history, and its use in modern Eastern Orthodox worship.” 

Today there are one hundred seventy-four extant manuscripts of the Prophe- 
tologion.'* The oldest of these manuscripts date to the ninth century. Hoeg and 
Zuntz argued that the manuscript tradition originated in the eighth century.” 
This position has not been universally accepted; Engberg has argued that the lec- 
tionary tradition enshrined in the Prophetologion did not arise so abruptly. In 
her view, the development of the lection tradition stretches back to an at-present- 


indeterminate point certainly not later than the fourth century.’ In any case, no 


15 The lectionary tradition represented in the Prophetologion is still actively used in modern 
Orthodox worship (see below). A fairly thorough listing of Engberg’s publications on the subject 
of the Prophetologion includes the following items: “The Prophetologion and the Triple-Lection 
Theory—the Genesis of a Liturgical Book,” Bollettino della Badia greca di Grottaferrata, 3rd ser., 3 
(2006): 67-91; “Les lectionnaires grecs,” Les manuscrits liturgiques, cycle thématique 2003-2004 
de l IRHT, O. Legendre et J.-B. Lebigue, dir., Paris, IRHT, 2005 (Adilis, Actes, 9), n.p. [accessed 
17 Sept. 2007] http://aedilis.irht.cnrs.fr/liturgie/os_1.htm; “Romanos Lekapenos and the Man- 
dilion of Edessa,” in Byzance et les reliques du Christ, ed. J. Durand and B. Flusin (paris, 2004), 
123-42; “‘New Finds” (n. 8 above), 94-109; “Greek Literacy and Liturgical Books: Manolis Glyn- 
zouinis’ Edition of the ‘profetie, Venice 1595/96,” Epsilon 2 (1988): 31-41; “The Greek Old Testa- 
ment Lectionary as a Liturgical Book,” Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen-Age Grec et Latin 54 (1987): 
39-48; and “An Unnoticed Printed Edition of the Old Testament Lectionary in Greek (Venice 
1545),” Epsilon 1 (1987): 57-67. 

16 The original Verzeichnis put the number of lectionary manuscripts at 150, but Engberg has 
since disqualified some of those items and added others (Engberg, “Greek Old Testament Lec- 
tionary” [n. 15 above], 39). 

17 Hoegand Zuntz, “Remarks” (n. 14 above), 221-23. 

18 Engberg, “Triple-Lection,” 89-91. She offers in this article a brief but persuasive argument 
questioning the standard presumption that the older eucharistic service had three lections—one 
of which was drawn from the Old Testament. In her view, the Byzantine liturgy likely never con- 
tained any Old Testament lection; rather, Old Testament lections were restricted to non-eucha- 
ristic worship services. Thus, the Prophetologion tradition is not indicative of a liturgical reform 
movement that, among other changes, moved the Old Testament lection from the divine liturgy 
to another worship service. It is instead consonant with earlier customs wherein there was like- 
wise no Old Testament lection connected with the eucharistic service. She seems to hold that 
this more ancient lection tradition is contiguous with a continuous-reading practice involving the 
book of Genesis, such as is witnessed to in some sermons of John Chrysostom (85, 90). Engberg’s 
proposals concerning the development of the Old Testament lection tradition seem quite conge- 
nial to Rahlfs’s older thesis, which likewise envisioned a more gradual evolution (“Alttestamentli- 
chen Lektionen” (n. 10 above), 216-17 [122-23]). 
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records recounting the inception of the tradition or its rationale are known to 
exist, so the reasons for its appearance and dissemination must remain subject 
to some speculation.” 

Hoeg and Zuntz concluded provisionally that the Prophetologion manu- 
script tradition originated as a systematizing effort that stemmed from the heart 
of the Byzantine empire—the imperial capital at Constantinople. According 
to this understanding, a need for reform and uniformity in liturgical practice 
throughout the empire arose. Hoeg and Zuntz place the acute perception of 
this need in the late stages of the Iconoclast controversy. They posit that one 
element of reform was the establishment of a set of texts that carefully defined 
the scope and calendrical placement of the Old Testament lections. This set of 
texts was intended for dissemination throughout the empire. The Prophetolo- 
gion ur-text, these authors argued, is very likely to have been created at the Stou- 
dios monastery. From there, Hoeg and Zuntz maintain, copies were probably 
sent out to many leading churches of the empire, and these copies, in their turn, 
became the parent texts of later copies as the manuscript tradition flourished 
and spread.” 

From the ninth through the sixteenth centuries, the Prophetologion manu- 
script tradition presents, in its stability, a contrast to the Septuagint manuscript 
tradition that forms the larger background.” Prophetologion manuscripts show 
comparatively few textual variations over the centuries, though some variations 
in structure are evident. The manuscript tradition seems to have been quite con- 
servative; some copies even faithfully reproduce patriarchal rubrics, although 
the patriarch is unlikely ever to have presided at liturgical celebrations in the 
locations where those manuscripts were copied and used.” Over the time span 


in question, the manuscripts evidence a consistent, stable textual tradition— 


19 Rahlfs offered some speculations on the prehistory of the tradition (“Alttestamentlichen Lek- 
tionen,” 165-219 [71-125]). In brief, he holds that the Lenten lection system is a gradual expansion 
of the Old Testament lections read at the primitive Easter vigil. Hoeg and Zuntz likewise allude 
to earlier lection traditions: “the creators of the new Prophetologion were bound to retain a cer- 
tain number of lessons familiar to the faithful ... any attempt to introduce new readings was des- 
tined to be overcome by the conscious and unconscious resistance of tradition” (“Remarks,” 222). 
20 “Remarks,” 222. Although Engberg has criticized their thesis, it is consistent with the man- 
uscript evidence: no known Prophetologion manuscript is dated earlier than the ninth century. 
21 The meaning of the term “Septuagint” is the subject of some debate in the scholarly commu- 
nity. As used in this article it will signify the range of books included in Rahlfs’s hand edition. 

22 The presence and widespread distribution of these rubrics in part led Hoeg and Zuntz to con- 
clude that the tradition originated in the capital and was extended from there into the provinces 
(“Remarks,” 192). 
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another factor from which Hoeg and Zuntz infer a centralized origin and 
sustenance of the tradition.” 

When it flourished, the Prophetologion tradition was appropriated in various 
lands under Byzantine hegemony or influence and the work was translated into 
other languages. In Slavic-speaking regions, the resulting text became known as 
the Parimijnik.”* Other lands within the Byzantine orbit likely had their transla- 
tions as well, though, to date, no study of the tradition in non-Slavic translations 
seems to have been undertaken. 

The Prophetologion tradition did not survive in its original form into the era 
of modern printing technology, there being only one truncated version known 
to have been printed.” In about the sixteenth century, scribes ceased copying 
Prophetologion manuscripts, though of course recitation of the Old Testament 
lections at worship did not cease. On the contrary, up to the present day the lec- 


tions once contained in the Prophetologion are read in connection with various 


23. Their thinking on this matter can be summarized as follows: since the Prophetologion man- 
uscript tradition, in its stability and uniformity over the course of several centuries, presents a 
contrast to the larger Septuagint manuscript tradition for the same period, some powerful stabi- 
lizing force must have influenced the tradition over the course of its existence. An obvious candi- 
date for this force in the Byzantine era is the administration in Constantinople (Heeg and Zuntz, 
“Remarks,” 193, 220-21, 223). 

24 A transliteration of the Greek word rapotutoi—incidentally also the title of the Septuagint 
translation of the book of Proverbs—forms the root of this word. The stock Slavic suffix ik con- 
notes, in this instance, a collection (of lessons). As A. Alekseev (Tekstologia Slavianskoj Biblii (St. 
Petersburg, 1999], 23) notes, various spellings of the transliterated term are to be be found in man- 
uscripts, e.g., parimejnik, paremijnik, and paremejnik. 

25 We refer to printed editions in Greek. The edition in question is a sixteenth-century pub- 
lication that contains, in addition to a New Testament lectionary, Old Testament readings for 
Christmas, Epiphany, and Easter (Hoeg and Zuntz, “Remarks,” 109, n. 4; Engberg, “Unno- 
ticed” [n. 15 above], 57-67). It is thus only a partial Prophetologion. A commemorative edition of 
the Prophetologion in Slavonic was printed in Russia as recently as the late nineteenth century 
(Parimijnik: siest sobranie parimii na vse leto [Saint Petersburg, 1894]). While this article was in 
preparation it was brought to the author’s attention that in the same year R. F. Brandt began pub- 
lishing in Russia another Parimijnik, a multivolume edition whose main text was supplied from 
a twelfth/thirteenth century Slavic manuscript: Grigorovichev parimejnik: v slichenii s drugimi 
parimejnikami (Moscow, 1894-1904). The Brandt edition was recently republished in Macedo- 
nia with some enhancements (Grigorovicev parimejnik: tekst so kriticki aparat, ed. Z. Hauptova 
and Z. Ribarova [Skopje, 1998]). Also, a version in a related Slavic language—modern Bulgar- 
ian—was printed as recently as 1935 (Parimejnik (Sofia, 1935]). This Sofia edition is apparently 
still in use in Bulgarian Orthodox churches. Thus, the demise of the Prophetologion tradition 
which occurred in Byzantium and in other Orthodox lands such as Russia may not have signaled 
its dissolution in the Bulgarian, and perhaps in other, regions. The author is indebted to a friend 
and former classmate at St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, now a priest of the Bul- 
garian Eastern Orthodox Diocese of the U.S.A., Canada, and Australia, Fr. Michael Arbanas, 
for confirming some details regarding the existence and place of this edition in current Bulgar- 
ian worship. 
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celebrations of the annual liturgical cycle at Orthodox worship services accord- 
ing to essentially the same schedule and directives as they were in the Byzantine 
era. Since the book itself does not survive, it might be asked, whence are the read- 
ings supplied? Around the sixteenth century the readings and rubrical mate- 
rial that once made up the text of the Prophetologion were transferred from the 
discrete Old Testament lectionary volume they had once constituted into other 
liturgical books used in Byzantine worship: the Old Testament lections for Lent 
were transferred into the Triodion, those slated for reading during the season of 
Pentecost into the Pentecostarion, and those assigned to celebrations during the 
remainder of the annual liturgical cycle into the Menaion. The demise of the 
Prophetologion text tradition was therefore actually a transmigration. 

Reasons for the transmigration of the tradition are difficult to pinpoint. The 
advent and proliferation of printing technology may have played some role. Why 
this would dictate transferral of the readings into other books as opposed to sim- 
ply continuing their reproduction in a dedicated, discrete volume, is not entirely 
clear. Among other possible causes for the manuscript tradition’s disappearance 
may have been some shifts in liturgical praxis governing how and when the lec- 
tions were read, as Engberg has suggested.”” Also, the momentous events con- 
nected with the fall of Constantinople and their aftermath cannot be ruled out 
as factors contributing to the disappearance of the Prophetologion manuscript 
tradition.”* In any case, the sixteenth century marks the effective end of the Byz- 


antine manuscript tradition. 


26 In some current Orthodox worship settings, the Prophetologion has been effectively— 
though unknowingly—recreated: pages containing the Old Testament readings are placed in 
three-ring binders from which the reader then recites the lections. The present author discovered 
just such a volume in use at St. Tikhon’s Orthodox Theological Seminary in South Canaan, PA, 
where he taught Scripture for one year. 

27. “Greek Old Testament Lectionary” (n. 15 above), 44-45. Some might argue that a “plenariza- 
tion” of liturgical books, that is, the gathering together in a single book of all texts for the rites per- 
formed by a single celebrant, came about through the displacement of the complex cathedral wor- 
ship by simpler monastic forms at around this time, and that this development played a key role in 
the disappearance of the Prophetologion manuscript tradition. It should be noted, though, that 
while cathedral worship has remained moribund, the Prophetologion nonetheless either persists 
(in Bulgarian use, see above) or is being recreated (in modern worship settings, see above) in some 
quarters. In light of these considerations the plenarization theory loses some of its appeal. 

28 Aconnection suggested by Engberg in “Lectionnaires” (n. 15 above), n.p.: “After the conquest 
of Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks in 1453, the production of manuscripts changed and 
adapted to new, more difficult, conditions. Production of manuscripts of the Prophetologion gradu- 
ally ceases while the Old Testament pericopes enter into liturgical books. ...” (Aprés la conquéte de 
Constantinople par les Turcs ottomans en 1453 la production de manuscrits a changé et s’est adap- 
tée aux conditions nouvelles, plus difficiles. La production de manuscrits du prophetologion s’arréte 
peu a peu, tandis que les péricopes de l’Ancien Testament entrent dans les livres liturgiques.). 
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Content and Use of the Prophetologion 


The Prophetologion contains only a small portion of the Old Testament.” 
Though more than half of the Old Testament books have at least one lection 
excerpted from them, some books are not represented at all in the Prophetolo- 
gion.”° Moreover, the Old Testament lections punctuate the annual liturgical 
cycle quite sporadically for much of the year. For example, more than two weeks 
might pass during the summer months without any Old Testament lections 
being scheduled for reading during worship services.” At other times during the 
cycle, however, Old Testament lections occur with much greater frequency and 
in more concentrated fashion. 

As those familiar with Byzantine worship are aware, there were two inter- 
locking cycles in the Byzantine liturgical year.” One cycle formed the overarch- 
ing framework, and the superstructure of this cycle was the Julian calendar year 
of 365 days, with one leap day added every four years. This calendar tracked, to 
the most accurate degree attainable at the time, the length of the solar year. The 
second cycle is essentially a lunar-based interlude that centers on the spring sea- 
son of the Julian year, floating somewhat freely around it. The two cycles con- 
verge on a solar event, the vernal equinox. The relation of the full moon to the 
vernal equinox is the major factor in the determination of the date when Pascha 
will be celebrated each year. Several liturgical occasions that occur some weeks 


prior to, and some weeks after, Pascha, are contingent on it and move with it. 


29 Fifteen percent is an approximate but generous estimate. This figure was obtained by calcu- 
lating the total number of chapters in a canon roughly the size of the one found in Rahlfs’s hand 
edition of the Septuagint (A. Rahlfs, ed., Septuaginta, id est, Vetus Testamentum graece iuxta LXX 
interpretes [Stuttgart, 1935]), counting each lection that covers some part of a chapter of an Old 
Testament book as though it covers the entire chapter, and dividing the total of the latter into the 
former. The book of Psalms was excluded from the calculation since the readings and hymns from 
it that occurred at virtually every worship service of Byzantine Christianity represent an alter- 
nate, non-lectionary use of the material. 

30 In the Prophetologion no excerpts appear from Ruth, 1 and 2 Kingdoms (1 and 2 Samuel in 
most English-language Bibles), 1 and 2 Chronicles, 1 and 2 Esdras (Ezra and Nehemiah in most 
English-language Bibles), Esther, Judith, Tobit, 1-4 Maccabees, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, 
Hosea, Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Haggai, and Lamentations. 

31 Since Byzantine worship comprises a good deal of allusion to or quotation from the Old Tes- 
tament, worship services were not completely devoid of Old Testament material during these por- 
tions of the liturgical year. The Old Testament entered into Byzantine worship in at least two basic 
forms: (1) as lections and (2) as elements in, or as the basis of, hymnody and liturgical poetry. This 
study, which focuses on the first, can do little to advance understanding of the second, beyond 
pointing out that the Old Testament was also incorporated into Byzantine worship in this alter- 
nate fashion. 

32 The description also applies, in many of its details, to Christian calendar systems of the West. 
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The two cycles are usually distinguished by liturgists as fixed and movable: the 
overarching Julian solar year that begins and ends on September first is referred 
to as the fixed cycle, while the lunar interlude is called the movable cycle. 

In concert with the Byzantine liturgical year, the Prophetologion divides into 
two parts: one part contains the Old Testament lections relating to Pascha and 
associated occasions from the movable cycle; the other part contains Old Testa- 
ment lections linked to liturgical occasions of the fixed cycle. Not all Prophe- 
tologion manuscripts divide so neatly into these two categories, but enough do 
to justify speaking of a twofold manuscript tradition.” 

Most of the Old Testament lections are concentrated within the movable 
cycle. During this cycle, lections are appointed to be read on every weekday of 
Lent.™ The lections constitute a nearly continuous reading from three Old Tes- 
tament books: Genesis, Proverbs, and Isaiah.” In the week immediately prior to 
Pascha, referred to in contemporary English-speaking Orthodox circles as “Holy 
Week” and in some Prophetologion manuscripts as 4 peyahy EBdouds, the near- 
continuous reading from Isaiah, Genesis, and Proverbs of the preceding weeks is 
replaced by readings from scattered loci throughout the Old Testament. 

During the period from Pascha to Pentecost,the post-paschal part of the 
movable cycle, Old Testament lections are appointed for only a few commemo- 
rations.** There are far fewer lections in this part of the movable cycle than there 
were appointed for the period of Lent. Like the daily readings for the week imme- 
diately before Pascha—and unlike the daily readings for most of Lent—the Old 
Testament lections for the period from Pascha to Pentecost are excerpted from 
discrete locations throughout the Old Testament. They exhibit neither an order- 


ing principle derived from the canon or from a book’s internal structure, nor a 


33. See Engberg, “Greek Old Testament Lectionary,” 42-44, for an overview of the differing 
layouts found in certain manuscripts. Rahlfs’s detailed description of the content of five Prophe- 
tologion manuscripts is also informative (“Alttestamentlichen Lektionen” [n. 10 above], 124-46 
[30-s2]). 

34 Lent occupies approximately the first half of the total number of days encompassed by the 
movable cycle. No Old Testament lections are appointed for weekends during the Lenten period 
with the exception of the Saturday immediately preceding Pascha. 

35 ‘The order in which these books are listed here is the order in which they are to be read on 
most of the weekdays of Lent. Genesis and Proverbs are read in the evening at Vespers—the begin- 
ning of the liturgical day—while Isaiah is read at the office of Third/Sixth Hour. Some sections 
of each book are skipped: as a general rule, as the end of Lent approaches, more material is 
passed over. 

36 Seven commemorations, to be precise: Mid-Pentecost, Ascension, the Holy Fathers in 
Nicaea, the Saturday of Pentecost (eve of Pentecost), Sunday of the Saints (Pentecost Sunday), the 
Earthquake, and the Commemoration of all Saints. 
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continuous reading pattern. In this, the lections of the post-paschal period are 
much like those of the fixed cycle to be discussed below. 

The section of the Prophetologion containing Old Testament lections for the 
fixed cycle is somewhat smaller than the section containing readings connected 
with the paschal season. Nothing like a continuous reading schedule involving 
Old Testament books is found here. Instead, like the post-paschal part of the 
movable cycle, one finds here groupings of lections excerpted from a variety of 
Old Testament books. The sequence of these lections is not canonical, that is, it 
is neither the order in which the books of the Old Testament occur in canon lists 
or manuscripts nor—for lections from the same book—the order of the narra- 
tive. The ordering principle, rather, is thematic: readings for particular celebra- 
tions during the fixed cycle were selected from throughout the Old Testament, 
in accordance with their relevance to the theological theme of the commemora- 
tion assigned to the particular date.’ These lections occur typically in groups of 
three. Let us look at some examples. 

The founding of Constantinople, which was celebrated annually on 11 May, 
provides an example of some festal readings from the fixed cycle; the occasion, 
incidentally, overlaps with the range of dates covered by the movable cycle. For 
the festal commemoration that falls on this calendar date, the Prophetologion 
appoints three Old Testament lections to be read at Vespers, each from the book 
of Isaiah: one comes from chapter 54; another from chapters 61 and 62; and the 
third from chapter 65.” 


37 Intervening verses, which were apparently deemed less relevant to the theological theme of 
the commemoration, are sometimes skipped over in these lections. Less prevalent are instances 
of composite readings, that is, lections made up of verses excerpted from more than one biblical 
book. For example, a lection for the commemoration of the Prophet Elijah (July twentieth) com- 
prises excerpts from 3 and 4 Kingdoms (1 and 2 Kings in most English-language Bibles). 

38 The celebration is titled ty mapapovy tov yeveSAtov Tyo ToAEwa (sic) in the Prophetologium 
(2:101-8). To reiterate a point touched on earlier, lection appointments for the movable and fixed 
cycles are not exclusive of one another but intersperse during periods when the cycles overlap. 
Thus, at certain junctures of the Byzantine liturgical year, lections from both subsections of the 
Prophetologion may occur in close proximity. For example, the lections for Ascension (movable 
cycle) might be read only a few days apart from those for the commemoration of the founding of 
Constantinople (fixed cycle). 

39 The first lection begins, “Thus says the Lord to the holy city: From the water at the time of 
Noe, this is my oath: Just as I swore to him at that time that I would no more be angry at the 
earth because of you, nor as a threat to you would I remove the mountains, nor would the hills be 
shifted, so neither shall the mercy that comes from me to you fail, nor shall the covenant of your 
peace be removed, for the Lord said he would be merciful to you” (NETS translation with this 
author’s adaptations [in italic]). The import of the lesson is the promise of divine sustenance for 
the “holy city.” The holy city within the biblical text would be Jerusalem but, in the liturgical con- 
text, the import of the passage would be shifted to the new holy city, Constantinople. Note that 
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Another example of a fixed cycle celebration for which the Prophetologion 
appoints Old Testament lections, but one that does not overlap with commemo- 
rations of the movable cycle, is the feast of the Transfiguration of Christ, which 
is celebrated on 6 August, near the end of the Byzantine annual liturgical cycle.” 
Two of the three lections appointed in the Prophetologion for this commemora- 
tion are from the book of Exodus (from chapters 2.4, 33, and 34) and one is from 3 
Kingdoms (1 Kings in most English language Bibles; from chapter 19). 

Lections from the movable cycle differ from those of the fixed cycle in two 
principal matters. As we have mentioned, many lections from the movable cycle 
exhibit continuity from one day’s reading to the next, whereas lections from the 
fixed cycle are ordered thematically to suit the celebration of the particular feast. 
Further, the manner in which lections were recited within the movable cycle dif- 
fers from that within the fixed cycle. Let us look now in detail at two further 
occasions for which lections are provided in the Prophetologion, our first exam- 
ple being taken from the movable cycle, the second from the fixed. 

Under the heading for Monday of the second week of Lent—as for most 
of the weekdays of Lent—the first reading is preceded by rubrical and hymnic 
material. The first rubrical directive indicates the worship service at which the 
reading is to occur: at the Third/Sixth Hour.” Following this, the hymns that 
are to precede the lection—the troparion and prokeimenon—and the tones in 
which they are to be sung, are given.” After the introductory hymns, the reader 
recites the lection—Isaiah 4:2-5:7. The Prophetologion concludes the Third/ 


Sixth hour lection with a second prokeimenon.* 


“Thus says the Lord” is a stock incipit added to lections to make them better fit the liturgical con- 
text, but in this case “to the holy city” has been prepended as well. Although Jerusalem is not men- 
tioned in chapter 54 of Isaiah, this hymn is clearly, in its original context, addressed to it. 

40 Titled ty mapapovy tho petapopdwoewa Tov KUploV HUwWY INGoV YploTOU (sic) in the 
Prophetologium (2:137). 

41 Exodus 24 contains the account of Moses’s ascent of Mount Sinai to receive the Law and 
recounts his vision there of the Lord’s glory. The lection thus prefigures Jesus’ ascent of the moun- 
tain and his appearance in glory there to his disciples, as commemorated at the Transfiguration 
service. This mountain has been called Mount Tabor in Christian tradition, but the name of the 
mountain is not given in the New Testament accounts. 

42 EI THN TPITOEKTHN in the Prophetologium (e.g., 1:109). This is a part of the daily 
office associated with midday. In modern Orthodox practice it is often grouped with other ser- 
vices, and the lection is heard in the morning. 

43 The troparion is a hymn of several verses that, during the course of Lent, forms a sort of 
poetic meditation on repentance. The prokeimenon is simply a verse extracted from Psalms that is 
sung and interspersed with two or three verses from the same psalm chanted in responsorial 
fashion. 

44 During Lent there is an obvious attempt by the Prophetologion’s framers to have the entirety 
of the book of Psalms covered by drawing a representative prokeimenon, in order, from each of the 
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The next entry for Monday in the second week of Lent indicates that the 
following set of readings is to occur in conjunction with the Vespers service of 
that day.” Hymns likewise precede the lections read at Vespers, though only the 
prokeimenon, and not the troparion, is used for this set of readings. As was the 
case for the Third/Sixth Hour, the tone in which the prokeimenon is to be sung 
is given among the liturgical directives. After the prokeimenon, the first lection 
(Genesis 3:21-4:7) is recited. It is followed by a second prokeimenon, after which 
ensues the second lection (Proverbs 3:34-4:22). This closes the entry for Monday 
in the second week of Lent. 

A suitable example for consideration from the fixed cycle is the celebration 
of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, occurring on 24 June. Three lections are 
assigned to this date, just as three lections are typically encountered on each day 
of the Lenten portion of the movable cycle: a reading composed of excerpts from 
chapters 17, 18, and 21 of Genesis; another made up of excerpts from chapter 13 
of Judges; and the third a pastiche of verses from chapters 40, 41, 45, 48, and 54 
of Isaiah.** 

One noteworthy difference between the readings appointed for this celebra- 
tion in the fixed cycle and those encountered for Monday of the second week of 
Lent is the fixed cycle’s lack of accompanying rubrical material. No troparion or 
prokeimenon precedes the lections, the only introductory rubric being an indi- 
cator that the lections are to be read at Vespers. The fixed cycle readings dif 
fer from those of Lent in this respect as well: the three lections are not divided 
among different parts of the daily office. Rather, as for most commemorations 
of the fixed cycle—as well as for those that occur during the post-paschal season 
of the movable cycle—the lections are to be read only during the service of Ves- 
pers. Although the Prophetologian entry for this date lacks a troparion as well as 
a prokeimenon, it does conclude with an indication that a troparion is to be sung 
at some point after the lections have been read. 

Like most other artifacts of antiquity, the Prophetologion does not fit neatly 
into categories entirely amenable to modern scholarly analysis, and the divi- 


sion of lections into movable and fixed cycles is by no means entirely consistent. 


150 Psalms. Two prokeimena are prescribed for this midday service so that the desired total will 
have been completed by the conclusion of Lent. 

45 EXIIEPA® in the Prophetologium (e.g,, 1:521). 

46 It would appear to modern sensibilities that the Prophetologion’s architects sometimes took 
liberties with the biblical text. As can be seen from the readings for this celebration, the lections 
sometimes skip over not just phrases or verses but entire chapters. Apparently the intervening 
material was deemed not sufficiently to the theological point of the commemoration. 
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Many manuscripts, for example, include among readings for the movable cycle 
lections dedicated to the celebration of the feasts of Christmas and Theophany, 
which are fixed commemorations.” Many decades ago Rahlfs pointed out that 
these celebrations are modeled after the celebration of Pascha, the central cel- 
ebration of the Byzantine Christian liturgical year.* Attractive and plausible as 
that explanation appears, it still remains true that the neat division of lections 
into those of the movable and fixed cycles is more a product of the analytical 
thinking modern scholars bring to this ancient tradition than one endemic to 
the tradition. 

His assertion that the Lenten lectionary is an extrapolation from and expan- 
sion of the primitive Paschal Vigil is undoubtedly sound. The logic of the prim- 
itive Paschal Vigil is that a new age dawned with the appearance, death, and 
resurrection of Christ. In preparation for the annual commemoration of that 
cosmic event, the liturgy revisited the pre-incarnational age through a reread- 
ing of key Old Testament passages that prefigure events of Christ’s incarnation. 
As Rahlfs rightly divined, this pattern of commemorating the event by preced- 
ing it with Old Testament readings was established early on and expanded over 
the centuries into a period of several weeks, during which readings from the Old 
Testament became an important element of daily worship. Then, at the com- 
memoration of the event itself, there were no lections from the Old Testament, 
readings being taken instead from the New Testament.” 

Rahlfs’s insights concerning the modeling of the commemorations of Christ- 
mas and Epiphany after the celebration of Pascha are likewise germane. Those 
celebrations of the fixed cycle are clearly patterned after Pascha in more than 
just their choice of Old Testament lections: the entire services are permeated 
with resurrectional language and imagery. Like Christmas and Epiphany, all 
other commemorations of the Byzantine Christian liturgical year were mod- 


eled after the central occasion of the annual liturgical cycle—Pascha. Byzantine 


47 In fact the critical edition itself is set up in just this way. Part one of the Prophetologium 
otherwise contains lections for the movable cycle, while part two contains lections for the fixed 
cycle. But the first fascicle of the first part holds the lections for the celebrations of Christmas and 
Epiphany, feasts of the fixed cycle (Prophetologium 1:35—94). 

48 “Alttestamentlichen Lektionen” (n. 10 above) 168-71 [74-77]. 

49 This cannot, of course, be true of the most primitive celebrations of Pascha, since there 
would have been no New Testament writings in existence in the very earliest decades of the Chris- 
tian movement. To engage in a bit of speculation on this point, the earliest celebrations of Pascha 
may well have consisted in a participation in Jewish Passover celebrations, rituals, and lections, 
and then a later, separate celebration focusing on Christ’s resurrection. In any case, the pattern of 
Old Testament lections preceding the commemoration of the resurrection could apply in this ear- 
liest period as well. 
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Christianity was simply continuing the legacy inherited from the primitive 
church in using the celebration of Pascha as a sort of template for other com- 
memorations of the liturgical cycle. 

If Rahlfs’s explanation for the development of the Lenten portion of the 
Prophetologion is essentially sound, then an assertion made by Engberg that 
the ancient eucharistic service was never accompanied by Old Testament lec- 
tions has implications for the development of the lections of the fixed cycle. She 
convincingly contests the notion that several ancient authors allude to an Old 
Testament lection in conjunction with the ancient Eucharist.”* If her position 
is correct, a certain harmony becomes apparent between the fixed cycle lections 
and what Rahlfs has proposed about the Lenten lections: Old Testament read- 
ings are to precede the commemoration of Christ’s death and resurrection, and 
each celebration of the liturgical cycle is in some sense a celebration of the death 
and resurrection of Christ as commemorated at the central feast of Pascha. On 
this understanding, each celebration of the fixed cycle can be seen as a sort of 
para-Pascha, each being preceded by a Lent in miniature, complete with prepara- 
tory Old Testament lections (at Vespers of the eve). Only New Testament read- 
ings are slated for the day itself, as is the case with the festival of Pascha after 
which these celebrations are modeled. 


The Prophetologion and Old Testament Traditions in Byzantine Christianity 


We argued at the beginning of this chapter that the Old Testament as moderns 
understand it would have been unknown to the common man of Byzantium. 
The difficulties attending manuscript production ensured that few exemplars of 
such scope were produced in antiquity. Low literacy rates precluded the bulk of 
the populace from engagement with such copies of the Bible or Old Testament 
as were in existence. This state of affairs led us to propose that an alternate text 
dating to the Byzantine era, one that corresponds in some important ways to our 
modern Old Testament—the Prophetologion—should be considered a candi- 
date for the Old Testament of Byzantine Christianity. A summary of the ways in 
which the Prophetologion corresponds to the Old Testament we moderns know 
will now be offered. 

One of the factors that makes the Prophetologion a suitable candidate for the 
Old Testament of Byzantine Christianity is its content. The great majority of 
readings contained in the Prophetologion come from within the range of books 


50 “Triple-Lection” (n. 15 above), 70-87. 
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classically conceived of as making up the Old Testament canon. The readings 
contained in the Prophetologion may be understood, in fact, as a compendium 
of all parts from that larger corpus that the church deemed crucial to practic- 
ing and sustaining the Christian faith. In its day it may even have been viewed, 
by those more knowledgeable about the issue of canon, as a sort of abridged 
Old Testament. 

Another factor favoring our thesis is the familiarity and accessibility of the 
work. In our modern understanding, the Old Testament is viewed as a supremely 
accessible text—at least as far as its physical availability is concerned. Any mod- 
ern who does not already own an Old Testament can easily acquire one—even 
without cost. The situation of the Byzantine era differed substantially in terms 
of the general availability of textual material. The amount of written text in cir 
culation was far lower and longer works, accordingly, did not circulate freely. 
Such material as existed, increasing in value in proportion to the length of the 
work, is bound to have been largely inaccessible to the illiterate public. 

The Prophetologion, on the other hand, is a book intended for use during 
public worship services. The church-going segment of the population must have 
seen it being utilized during worship with some regularity. It would therefore 
have been a far more familiar volume to a wider portion of the population than 
were such fuller Old Testament manuscripts as existed during that era. 

The accessibility of the text was further heightened through the agency of 
the reader. Encountered in conjunction with nearly every lection are the key 
Greek terms dvayvooua and avayvaotys¢—reading and reader. The Prophetolo- 
gion achieved the level of familiarity it held in Byzantium in part through the 
office of the reader, who, through his ability to decipher the texts and to con- 
vey his understanding through reading aloud with comprehension, made this 
work familiar to his hearers. In short, the reader was an equalizing force in a 
largely illiterate society. While the text of the Old Testament can be known 
to the common man of modernity—usually through private reading—the 
text of the Old Testament became familiar to the common man of Byzantium 
through listening.” 

The root of the terms under discussion is, of course yv@o1¢—typically trans- 
lated into English as “knowledge.” In a very real sense, the office of reader 
involved mediating knowledge, in this case the knowledge contained in the 


Old Testament texts of the Prophetologion, thus making that knowledge the 


51 On the development of the reader’s office and the importance of the function, see Gamble, 
Books and Readers (n. 5 above), 218-24. 
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property of the hearers as well.” In addition, the homilist (as Zuntz intimated 
in the paragraph at the opening of this article) played an equally crucial role on 
those occasions when a sermon accompanied the reading. 

For these reasons we argue that there is commensurability between the 
Prophetologion within its context and the Old Testament as it is understood 
today. On the score of familiarity and accessibility, we submit that the Prophe- 
tologion is a suitable candidate for the Old Testament of Byzantine Christianity. 

Our supposition in arguing the thesis that the Prophetologion was the Old 
Testament of Byzantine Christianity has been that the Old Testament is reduc- 
ible to a strictly textual core. Perhaps Zuntz himself, whose words set the tone 
for this chapter, held a similar supposition. This supposition has proven, during 
the course of our research and argumentation, to be a modern notion foisted 
upon the Byzantine era. In attempting to avoid a pitfall we suspected others were 
stumbling into, we found ourselves faltering on the same obstacle. 

We may take as an example the figure of Solomon. Those familiar with the 
content of the Prophetologion will know that this important biblical figure 
can scarcely be found among its readings.” Yet knowledge about, and interest 
in, Solomon was apparently active and widespread in Byzantium. Some rem- 
nants of this interest, for example an amulet depicting Solomon as a horseman, 
may indicate a knowledge of details about Solomon’s life contained in the Old 
Testament but not found in the Prophetologion.™ Byzantine awareness of this 
important Old Testament figure obviously was not mediated exclusively by the 
Prophetologion. 

The Testament of Solomon, a text containing highly imaginative details about 
Solomon’s life that go far beyond what is found within canonical Old Testament 
texts, appears to have had its influence in the Byzantine era as well.” This text, in 


turn, is representative of a large and varied stock of lore shared in antiquity by 


52 Speaking, of course, in idealized terms. Then, as now, the knowledge gotten from publicly 
read texts hinges on the hearer’s attentiveness. 

53. Solomon appears in the lections of the Prophetologion only in the opening lines of Proverbs, 
as their author, and in an excerpt from the eighth and ninth chapters of 3 Kingdoms, in a brief epi- 
sode that connects him with the Ark of the Covenant and the building of the Temple (Prophe- 
tologium, 2, 16, 65, and 151). Other, more colorful stories about Solomon that are found in the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament are not included among the Prophetologion’s lections. 

54. H. Maguire, “Magic and the Christian Image,” in Byzantine Magic (Washington, DC, 1995), 
57. These amulets may display an awareness of Solomon’s biblical reputation for accumulating vast 
herds and building an enormous stable complex (1 Kings 4:26; 2 Chronicles 9:24-25). 

55 The date of composition of this work remains under dispute, but a majority of scholars now 
seem persuaded that it originated in the early centuries CE. 
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Jewish, Christian, and Islamic cultures alike.** Textual sources for extra-biblical 
information about Solomon suggest, in turn, the existence of a complex of oral 
tradition that undoubtedly circulated for some time before being committed 
to writing. 

Mediation of knowledge about the Old Testament, whether more strictly 
or more loosely cognizant of the canonical texts, thus clearly followed nontex- 
tual channels in the form of oral tradition. But there were yet other vehicles that 
mediated knowledge about the Old Testament in Byzantium, namely the visual 
arts—most notably iconography. The symbols and symbolic representations 
employed in religious artworks and the degree of sophistication that went into 
their formulation and production made of them repositories of knowledge con- 
cerning Old Testament persons and episodes fully on a par with texts of the era.” 
In fact, it seems perfectly reasonable to assume that they were as much an equal- 
izing factor in enabling the illiterate to obtain the knowledge ensconced in the 
Old Testament text as was the reader who recited the lections at public worship. 

Taking adequate account of the fact that both oral tradition and the visual 
arts served as vehicles for transmitting knowledge about the content of the Old 
Testament in Byzantium, thus making familiar to the general public a wider 
compass of the subject matter found there than was available within the Prophe- 
tologion’s lections, will help to place the thesis argued in this article into proper 
perspective. It would appear, given these factors, that the Prophetologion, along 
with the larger Old Testament canon, was a component part of a larger complex 
of tradition representing the venerable heritage the Byzantines saw as devolving 
upon themselves. The textual token of that heritage was the Old Testament, with 
the more familiar literary expression of it being those portions included in the 
Prophetologion. Iconography and the visual arts mediated the content of both 
works pictorially, further embellishing it with features drawn from oral tradi- 
tion and popular imagination.” Finally, oral tradition both informed popular 


56 Another ancient Christian-influenced text embodying various Solomonic traditions is the 
Palaia, a condensed compilation of Old Testament history that circulated much later in the Byz- 
antine period. Rabbinic literature such as haggadah likewise contains extrabiblical traditions con- 
cerning Solomon. A convenient compilation of rabbinic lore about Solomon can be found in vol- 
ume four of Louis Ginzburg’s Legends of the Jews, trans. H. Szold (Philadelphia, 1909-38). 

57 J. Lowden (“The Transmission of “Visual Knowledge’ in Byzantium through Illuminated 
Manuscripts,” in Literacy, Education and Manuscript Transmission in Byzantium and Beyond, ed. 
C. Holmes and J. Waring [Leiden, 2002], 59-80) has recently offered a study that follows these 
lines of inquiry. 

58 An apposite juxtaposition of literary, visual-artistic, and oral traditions can be seen on some 
of the pages of a fifth- or sixth-century illuminated manuscript containing much of the book of 
Genesis. Here, episodes from the book of Genesis are illustrated but are embellished with elements 
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reception of the content of the literature—often augmenting it with imaginative 
elaborations—and was formed by it. 

In retrospect it becomes apparent that the Old Testament of Byzantine 
Christianity was not limited to a textual corpus. Knowledge at the popular 
level about Old Testament figures and episodes went beyond the content of the 
Prophetologion’s lections and included information found in the larger Old Tes- 
tament corpus as defined in the canon lists or as manifested in the pages of full 
Old Testament exemplars. The range of knowledge did not halt at even these rel- 
atively more expansive borders, however, but extended beyond. Much less, then, 
could it be expected to coincide precisely with what is found between the two 
covers of a book—whether that book be a liturgical work such as the Prophetolo- 
gion, or a more weighty tome such as a full Old Testament. 





Identifying the Old Testament of Byzantine Christianity—recovering an arti- 
fact that, in a very real sense, has been lost through the passage of time and the 
development of culture and technology—has proven to be no simple task. The 
story of Lazarus and the poor man may provide here an apt figure: “And besides 
all this, between us and you a great chasm has been fixed, in order that those who 
would pass from here to you may not be able, and none may cross from there to 
us” (Luke 16:26, RSV). The gulfin the present case has been opened by the devel- 
opment of printing technology and pervasion of literacy. We have attempted to 
traverse that gulf and argued that the Prophetologion is the text most suited to 
be called the Old Testament of Byzantine Christianity. 


not found in the corresponding biblical text. Some of the elements appear to have been borrowed 
from Jewish lore, while others are clearly Christian, e.g., the appearance of a church building in 
the background of one of the scenes depicting events in the life of the patriarch Joseph. See K. 
Weitzmann, Late Antique and Early Christian Book Illumination (New York, 1977), 76-87. Illu- 
minated manuscripts as a class offer fertile ground for investigations of the nexus between oral, 
visual, and written vehicles for transmitting tradition, as is apparent throughout Weitzmann’s 
many publications. 
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Psalters and Personal Piety 
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Even dead, he is seen here gathering round himself those who are still living. 
He has just expired. Men as if half-dead (alive but extremely emaciated) are 
approaching from various directions to perform the funeral rites for the 
deceased. ... Do not be surprised by their multitude. In those times the 
desert resembled a city: you can see small dwellings all over the rocks with 
some of the hermits showing from within, perhaps unable to descend the 
precipices or waiting for those who will carry them. The one who has lowered 
from his tower a basket in which to pull up food is surely unable to come 
down, having settled so far from everything. And the one who is sitting in 


meditation (émi cvvvoiac) and has just stopped writing seems to be lamenting 
and chanting on the occasion [of the funeral]." 


I thank Prof. Robert S. Nelson for his invitation to participate in the Dumbarton Oaks sympo- 
sium on “The Old Testament in Byzantium’; the staffs of the Walters Art Museum library, of 
the Knott Library at Saint Mary’s Seminary and University, and of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library for their helpfulness; Dr. Audrey Scanlan-Teller and Prof. Alice-Mary Talbot 
for critically reading this article; the National Library of Greece, the Biblioteca Reale di Torino, 
and the Bibliothéque nationale de France for allowing me to publish images of manuscripts 
they own. 

1 Kaivexpdv gortw évtad0a idetv tovs ett Cavtas ed Eavtov ovyKivodvta. dott uev enédume TOUT 
16 Civ. ot D huOvijtes of mAelous Kal Tod Biov AchYava, portdaw &Mobev &Moi, TO Ketweven TeMEgOVTES 
THY clay... 16 08 TAAP0¢ adTHY, Ur Davudoys. Tddty yap H Epyuos dmeKpiveto TH Eig Exelvouc TOds 
xpovous Kal oix(dia ravtayy Ta TeTPHY Opay Exels Kal THY ATOAELp>Oévtwy Evious DmEpKUTTOVTAS 
TOV LVYOY Hrov TUYOY od Suvanévous KATLEVAL THY UTOTOUWY, h TPOTdEYoUEVOUG TOU CidoVTUs. 6 DE 
ard tod nUpyov Kablels Tov Tadapov odtOG, ed’ @ THV Tpodry dvipjoacOat, uaptUpEetat Sy TOvOEV, WE 
adbvatd éotiv adt@ xateOetv, obtw navtaydbev dv@xodounuévw. Kal 6 emt cvvvoias obtoat 
xabjuevoc, &pti Tod ypadety dveveyxar, ChodtpecOan Zorxe Kal MOV ToLelaOat THY cvUdopdy. John 
(actually Mark) Eugenikos, Ekphrasis 3; ed. C. L. Kayser, Philostrati libri de gymnastica quae 
supersunt: Accedunt Marci Eugenici imagines et epistolae nondum editae (Heidelberg, 1840), 142- 
44; cf. A. Mufioz, “Le éxopacetc nella letteratura bizantina e i loro rapporti con l’arte figurata,” 
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The image of Saint Ephraem’s Dormition which Mark Eugenikos (d. 14.45) 
describes could not have differed much from the several uniform representations 
of this scene that survive from the fifteenth century.’ Nonetheless, although 
Eugenikos is at pains to emphasize that even those hermits not present at the 
funeral are participating in it from a distance, in the actual paintings they hardly 
seem aware of the event. While the novice standing next to the saint’s bier is 
intoning a funerary sticheron, the young monk in the cave above has just penned 
the first words of a Psalter, Psalm 1:1. One might have assumed that the text is 
being dictated to him, had the elder anchorite seated opposite not had his vol- 
ume open to a different passage, Psalm 6:1 or 38 (37):1. Just like the inhabitants 
of the other rock dwellings around them, the two recluses are absorbed in their 
solitary pursuits. The paintings’ background presents, in fact, a panorama of a 
hermit’s daily routine: some monks are seen working with their hands (carving 
wooden spoons, weaving baskets, copying books), others are engaged in psalm- 
ody and prayer. It is recluses like these that John of Gaza (fl. ca. 530) advises: 


[D]o not bind yourself with strict rules, but do whatever the Lord gives you 
the strength to do. And do not neglect your reading and prayer; little by 
little, you will gradually spend the day pleasing God. For our perfect fathers 
were not limited by any particular rule. Indeed, their daily rule included 
singing Psalms a little, repeating by heart (anootyOtlew) a little, examining 
their thoughts a little, working for a living (ryoAdCetv wep THY Tpodiyy) a 
little, and [all] this with fear of God. For it is said: “Whatever you do, do 


»4 


everything for the glory of God. 


in Recueil d’études, dédiées a la mémoire de N. P. Kondakov (Prague, 1926), 139-42, esp. 140. 
Translations, unless otherwise noted, are my own. 

2 See the color illustrations in: K. Weitzmann et al., The Icon (New York, 1982), 320; H. Evans, 
ed., Byzantium: Faith and Power, 1261-1557 (New York, 2004), 158; Le Mont Athos et l’Empire 
byzantin: Trésors de la Sainte Montagne (Paris, 2009), 214-15. On the scene’s iconography: 
J. R. Martin, “The Death of Ephraim in Byzantine and Early Italian Painting,” ArtB 33 (1951): 217- 
25; M. Chatzidakis, “Les débuts de I’école crétoise et la question de I’école dite italogrecque,” in 
In memoria di Sofia Antoniadis (Venice, 1974), 169-211, pls. 7-34, esp. 189-94, pls. 22-25; repr. 
in Etudes sur la peinture postbyzantine (London, 1976), no. iv; M. Acheimastou-Potamianou, “H 
Koiyyon tod ‘Octov Edpaiu tod Tdpov ot ula mpwruyn xpytiKy eixdva tod Bulavtiod Movaetov 
ASyver,” in Edgpdcvvoy: Aguépwua orev Mavéhy Xarlyddxy, ed. E. Kyprianou, 2 vols. (Athens, 
1991-92), 1:41-56, pls. A, 1-8. 

3 Acdte tedevtaiov dotacpov ddyEv, KeAdol, TH Favdvtt, edyapiatodvtes Oes, etc.: E. Follieri, 
Initia hymnorum ecclesiae graecae, 5 vols., ST 211-15 (Vatican City, 1960-66), 1:296, with bibl.; 
trans. I. F. Hapgood, Service Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic Apostolic Church, 2nd rev. ed. 
(New York, 1922), 389, 420. 

4 CPG 7350, Barsanouphios and John, Questions and Answers 85 (ed. F. Neyt and P. de Angelis- 
Noah, SC 427:374); trans. (here slightly modified) J. Chryssavgis, Barsanuphius and John: Letters, 
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Eight centuries later, at the time of Gregory of Sinai (d. 13462), this simple regi- 
men has hardly changed: “The solitary (jovyalwv) should first of all have as the 
basis of his activity (pyacia) these five virtues: silence, temperance, vigilance, 
humility, patient endurance; and his God-pleasing activities should be three: 
psalmody, prayer, reading, plus (if he is weak) handiwork.”* Gregory’s disciple 
Philotheos Kokkinos (d. ca. 1376) explains private psalmody in greater detail: 


For a zealous person, the true service to God (I mean psalmody, prayer, and 
reading the divine Scriptures) is not limited by rules or hours. “I will bless 
the Lord at all times,” says [David]. .. . Ifyou are accustomed to chanting 
the Hours not in church but in the cell, say the usual initial prayer and chant 
Terce and Sext with the Typika plus (in winter, because the day then is short) 
one kathisma from the Psalter or (when the days are longer) two kathismata. 
For I want you to recite the [whole] Psalter in your cell once every week at 
all times, be it Lent or not. For this reason, when you say one kathisma in 
the morning (because, as explained, of the shortness of the day), say two in 
the evening at Compline (because the night is long), and in the other season, 
when the proportion of day to night changes, do the reverse. When you 
happen to chant the Hours in church, then in the cell immediately after the 
initial prayer and the “O come, let us worship”® say Psalm 50 and start the 
recitation of the Psalter...” 


In 1946, a Benedictine visitor to the Lavra of Saint Sabas near Jerusalem reports: 
“As for private prayer, it consists primarily of reading the Psalter. Each monk 
ought to recite, in addition to the psalms read in church, at least one kathisma 


a day. This form of devotion is highly recommended and practiced more widely 


than daily reading of the complete Psalter.”® 


2 vols. (Washington, DC, 2006), 1:107f. Further examples from early monastic sources: A. Davril, 
“La psalmodie chez les péres du désert,” Collectanea cisterciensia 49 (1987): 132-39. L. Dysinger, 
Psalmody and Prayer in the Writings of Evagrius Ponticus (Oxford, 2005), 48-61. 

5 Gregory of Sinai, Most Beneficial Chapters in Acrostic 99 (PG 150:1272). 

6 ‘The Great Horologion or Book of Hours, trans. Holy Transfiguration Monastery (Boston, 
1997), 22 et passim. 

7  Philotheos Kokkinos, [[pé¢ teva trav cxovdatwr adeAparv aithoavta mic Jet Oidyerv év TH 
xeMiw, Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Auct. T.4.4, s. XV, fols. 398r—405v, esp. 3991, 401r-V, 
ed. G. R. Parpulov, “Toward a History of Byzantine Psalters” (PhD diss., University of Chi- 
cago, 2004), 495-505, esp. 496, 499f; Italian trans. (from Vatic. gr. 663, fols. 2231-229v) A. Rigo, 
Lamore della quiete (ho tes hesychias eros): L’esicasmo bizantino tra il XII e il XIV secolo (Magnano, 
1993), 175-80. 

8 E.Mercenier, “Le monastére du Mar Saba,” Irénikon 20 (1947): 283-97, esp. 293. Lowe this ref 
erence to Dr. Stig R. Froyshov. 
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Psalmody, then, is part and parcel of the ascetic life and belongs to the med- 
itation (c¥vvoiw) of hermits. And not only monks practice it in Byzantium. 
Philotheos Kokkinos recounts how even as a child the future saint Germanos 
(d. ca. 1336) would secretly imitate the pious observances of his father, a tax col- 
lector, and “in solitude (jcvyta) talk solely to God, holding in [his] hands the 
sacred book of Psalms.”? In the eleventh century the retired general Kekaumenos 
advised his son, “If you can, pray also at midnight by saying at least one psalm, 
for at this hour one can speak to God without distraction.”"” Emperor Nikepho- 
ros Phokas (d. 969) regularly “spent the whole night without sleep, in prayer and 


»11 


psalmody, holding the Psalter and reading [from it]. 
Originally composed in Hebrew as hymns and prayers and generally recog- 
nized as inspired by the Holy Spirit,” the Psalms form the backbone of personal 


devotions. “In effect,” Paul Bradshaw concludes, “the hymn book of the secular 


13 « 


church became the prayer book of monasticism.”*” “O Lord, rebuke me not in 


thy wrath” reads the verse in the monk’s open volume on icons of the Dormi- 
tion of Saint Ephraem, expressing in the psalmist’s words the old man’s own con- 
trition. “My son,” confides the Egyptian abba Philemon, “God has impressed 
the power of the psalms on my poor soul as He did on the soul of the prophet 
David.”" A distich in a ninth-century Psalter succinctly identifies this intimate 
bond between reader and text: “This book is proper to every devout human 
being, and the divine David speaks in common for all of mankind.””’ Athana- 
sios of Alexandria makes the point at length: 


9 BHG 2164, Philotheos Kokkinos, Life of St. Germanos Maroules 6, ed. P. loannou, “Vie de St. 
Germain |’Hagiorite par son contemporain le Patriarche Philothée de Constantinople,” 4B 70 
(1952): 35-115, esp. 59. 

10 Kekaumenos, Strategikon 36; ed. G. G. Litavrin, Sovety i rasskazy: Pouchenie vizatiiskogo 
polkovodtsa XI veka (Saint Petersburg, 2003), 210. 

ur [Continuator of] George the Monk, Chronicle 6 (PG 110:1208D). 

1 E.g., CPG 2093, Athanasios of Alexandria, Ovations against the Arians 2.50 (PG 26:253B): t6 
Tvedua TO dytov, did THY WodUay Aéyov. 

3 P.F. Bradshaw, Daily Prayer in the Early Church (New York, 1982), 94. 

14. BHG 2368, ed. Makarios of Corinth and Nikodemos Hagiorites, Didoxahia trav lepwv 
yyntix@y, 5 vols., 3rd ed. (Athens, 1957-63), 2:24.43 trans. G. E. H. Palmer, P. Sherrard, and 
K. Ware, The Philokalia: The Complete Text, 5 vols. (London, 1979-), 2:347. 

15 Saint Petersburg, National Library of Russia, MS gr. 216, fol. 3471, reproduced lithographi- 
cally in V. K. Ernshtedt, “Iz Porfirievskoi Psaltiri 862 goda,” ZbMNP 236 (1884): 23-35, esp. 34bis 
with fig. 2:'Exdotov dvdpoc edceBodc idtov 76 BiBAlov / Kai cténa xowvdy tic dvOpwndtyTO¢ 6 Veioc 
Aavid. Cf. also the four poems printed and translated in E. T. De Wald, The Illustrations in the 
Manuscripts of the Septuagint, vol. 3, Psalms and Odes, part 2, Vaticanus Graecus 752 (Princeton, 
1942), xii (where the word &Aa in line 12 isa title, not part of the verse!). For a florilegium of Byz- 
antine Psalter epigrams see Parpulov, “Byzantine Psalters” (n. 7 above), 361-95. 
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But the marvel with reference to the Psalms is this: beyond the prophecies 
concerning the Savior and the nations, the one saying the other things is 
speaking as in his own words, and each person sings them as if written 
concerning himself and relates them not as if another were speaking and not 
as if they signified another... . I think that these words become like a mirror 
to the singer for him to be able to understand in them the emotions of his 


own soul and thus perceiving them to explain them."® 


Athanasios’s text, complete or in excerpts, is found as a preface in a number of 
Greek Psalters.” Either he or an author writing under his name advises an anon- 
ymous nun: “Night or day, the word of God should never be absent from your 
mouth. Your work should be continuous reciting (we\éty) of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. Have a Psalter and learn the Psalms. Let the book be seen in your hands 
at sunrise.”” 

By contrast with public worship, which is structured according to established 
rules and based on special liturgical books, private psalmody is “not limited by 
rules or hours.””° Byzantine manuscripts of the Psalter are the physical remains of 
such pious observances. Very few of the medieval Psalters now preserved appear 
to have been read in church.” One clearly meant for liturgical use is mentioned 
in the late eleventh-century inventory of the Monastery of Christ the All-Merci- 
ful in Constantinople: “Another book, containing a Kontakarion and Psalter, as 
well as the verses preceded by Alleluias.”” Three Psalters, one of them with a dec- 
orated binding, appear among the liturgical volumes in a list of the books owned 
in 1200 by the Monastery of Saint John on Patmos.” In a Sinai manuscript, the 


16 CPG 2097, Athanasios of Alexandria, Letter to Marcellinus 11-12 (PG 27:24); trans. E. Fer- 
guson, “Athanasius, Epistula ad Marcellinum in interpretationem Psalmorum,’ Exx.Ddp. 60 
(1978): 378-403, esp. 380f. See also John Cassian, Collationes patrum 10.11. 

17 R. Sinkewicz, Manuscript Listings for the Authors of the Patristic and Byzantine Periods 
(Toronto, 1992), DIMPTRoor:I18-K18. 

18 On the meaning of wehéty/meditatio in early monastic texts, see H. Bacht, Das Vermachtnis 
des Ursprungs: Studien zum frithen Ménchtum, 2 vols. (Wiirzburg, 1972-83), 1:244-64. 

19 CPG 2248, Athanasios of Alexandria, De virginitate 12 (PG 28:265A; ed. E. von der Goltz, 
TU 29.22, 46). 

20 Philoth. Kokkinos (n. 7 above). 

21 This and the following general observations about Byzantine Psalters are based on the 589 
parchment manuscripts listed in Parpuloy, “Byzantine Psalters,” appendix Bx. I have not system- 
atically studied Psalters written on paper. 

22 P. Gautier, “La diataxis de Michel Attaleiate,” REB 39 (1981): 5-143, esp. 97; trans. A.-M. Tal- 
bot, in BMED 1:359. 

23. C. Astruc, “L’inventaire—dressé en septembre 1200—du Trésor et de la Bibliotheque de Pat- 
mos: Edition diplomatique,” 7M 8 (1981): 15-30, esp. 23: Yadtyptov Zyov ei 1 Ev pépos dpuydddia 
5', cig TO Etepov uépoc duvydadAra d', BovMacc’, cat couhoOyrvKa d', te duddtepa dpyvpd—Wadtypia 
attyoroytac B’. 
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Psalter forms a liturgical collection together with an Oktoechos, a Menaion, and 
a Triodion. In a codex in the Athonite Lavra, it is followed by a Triodion and a 
Menaion; in one in Vatopedi, by a Triodion and a Parakletike; in one in Istan- 
bul, by a Menaion; in one in Paris, by a Parakletike and a Menaion; and finally, 
in one in Saint Petersburg it is preceded by a Triodion.”* The text in all these 
manuscripts is densely written on large pages in two columns of small charac- 
ters. None contains musical notation. Out of some six hundred books studied, 
these six are the only Psalters that can be properly called “liturgical.” Service 
books, because of their constant use, do not stand a good chance of survival, 
which probably explains their slight representation among extant Psalters. It is 
also likely that many lectors knew the Psalms by heart and did not need a writ- 
ten text to recite them. In short, although the Psalms have always been widely 
employed in communal, ecclesiastic worship, practically all surviving Byzantine 
Psalters were copied for personal rather than liturgical use. 

Regarding prayer with the Psalms, a further distinction is to be made, that is, 
between reading aimed at comprehending the theological meaning of the Psalms 
and their devotional recitation as an act of prayer. These two approaches to the 
text correspond to two types of books, those in which the Psalms are accompa- 
nied by commentary, and those in which they are copied on their own. Psalters 
with various types of commentary, including catenae and short scholia, make up 
35 percent of the total of surviving manuscripts.” The distinction between the 
two groups is not absolute. On the one hand, many plain-text Psalters contain 
exegetical prefaces derived from complete commentaries on the Psalms.”* On the 
other, volumes that have a limited amount of gloss in the margin (where it does 
not interfere with viewing the biblical text)” can easily be used for devotion. 
Psalters with more extensive commentary, however, are bulky and correspond- 
ingly expensive; they are thus more likely to have belonged to institutional rather 
than personal libraries. Two mighty twin Psalters now in Paris and Venice that 
have the same marginal catena and, page by page, the same layout, were certainly 
imperial commissions, although their original owners are unknown (in the 


early fifteenth century, the Venice copy belonged to a Monastery of the Virgin 


24 Sinai, MS gr. 550, s. XIV ineunte; Athos, MS Lavra A 45, s. XII; ibid., MS Vatopedi 625, s. 
XIL; Istanbul, Ecumenical Patriarchate, MS Kamariotissa 3, s. XII exeunte; Paris, Biblioth¢que 
nationale, MS gr. 13, s. XII—XIII; Saint Petersburg, National Library of Russia, MS gr. 229, 
s. XIII ineunte. 

25 Le., 210 out of the 589 MSS listed by Parpulov (n. 21 above). 

26 For acatalogue of Greek Psalter prefaces see Parpulov, “Byzantine Psalters,” 256-99. 

27 As opposed to manuscripts where Scripture and commentary alternate in a single block 
of text. 
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Peribleptos).* One of the first books that Saint Athanasios’s disciple John copied 
for the newly founded Athonite Lavra was a large catena Psalter.” The Patmos 
inventory lists six Psalters with commentary as opposed to just two “booklets” 
(one BiBAtddrovAov and one BiBAdéptov) with plain Psalms text.” 

The two monks in the background of Saint Ephraem’s Dormition hold sim- 
ilar small volumes—the “prayer book of monasticism” rather than “the hymn 
book of the secular church.”” Such Psalters are clearly meant not for studying 
the text but for praying with it. “As for prayer and chanting the Psalms, it should 
be done not only with the intellect but also with one’s lips. For the prophet David 
says: ‘Lord, you shall open my lips, and my mouth shall declare your praise,” 
advises John of Gaza.” Indeed, Peter Damaskenos (fl. ca. 1156) conceives of 
psalmody in markedly somatic terms: “The fourth form of discipline [after still- 
ness, fasting, and vigils] consists in the recital of psalms—that is to say, in prayer 
expressed in a bodily way through psalms and prostrations. This is in order to 
gall the body and humble the soul.”*? By way of such recitation the divinely 
inspired verses affect the innermost center of one’s being: “When through con- 
tinuous prayer the words of the psalms are brought down into the heart, then 
the heart like good soil begins to produce by itself various flowers. .. .”** It is for 


28 Paris, Biblioth¢que nationale, MS grec 139 (the “Paris Psalter”), s. X medio: R. Cormack 
and M. Vassilaki, eds., Byzantium 330-1453 (London, 2009), 395: cat. 60 (with bibl.). Venice, 
Biblioteca Marciana, MS gr. 17 (the “Psalter of Basil II”), s. X exeunte—XI ineunte: S. Gentile, ed. 
Oriente cristiano e santita: Figure e storie di santi tra Bisanzio e l’Occidente (Milan, 1998), 156-58: 
cat. 7, with bibl. 

29 Athos, MS Lavra A 70, a. 984: J. Irigoin, “Pour une étude des centres de copie byzantins 
(2),” Scriptorium 13 (1959): 177-209, esp. 196-200; E. Lamberz, “Die Handschriftenproduktion 
in den Athoskléstern bis 1453,” in Scritture, libri e testi nelle aree provinciali di Bisanzio: Atti del 
seminario di Erice, ed. G. Cavallo, G. di Gregorio, and M. Maniaci, 2 vols. (Spoleto, 1991), 1:25-78, 
pls. i-xix, esp. 30-35, pls. i-iv. Description: Alexandros E. Lauriotes, “Avaypady Tod mepteyouévov 
xeipoypadon tis lepaic Movig Meylatys Aatpuc ev AS,” Exx. AAPS., n.s., 2 (1886): 453-57, 504-7. 
30 struc, “L’inventaire” (n. 23 above), 23f., 26, 29: dMo BibMov, Epunveta tod adtod [Tod 
Xpvgocténov] yahtyplov (probably the present-day Patmiacus 159)—BiBAiov Etepov, vadtipos 
2Ejynoic dxpiBeotaty, Epunvelas Eyovon ToMav tatépwv (Patm. 65?)—dro BibMov, Vahtyplov 
Epuyvelav éyovtog Tod aylov Bacthelov, tod &yiov lwdvvov tod Xpucodtéuov, Dwtiov ratpidpyouv 
Kal étépwv (Patm. 66?)—adro BibMov, Epuynvela tod Yahtipoc—étepov, WuAtipiov eyov the 
Epuyvelas die cxoMlwv—étepov, Tod dyiov APavactov mepl tis BiBlov tav py’ Wakudv—étepov, 
BiBAdsrrovAoy Yahtypiov—étepov, Pib\iddpiov Yadtyptov. 

31 Bradshaw, Daily Prayer (n. 13 above). 

32. Barsanouphios and John, Questions and Answers 165 (SC 427:564); trans. Chryssavgis, Let- 
ters (n. 4 above), 1:182. 

33 Trans. Palmer, Sherrard, and Ware, Philokalia, 3:91; Greek text: Drhoxadta, 3:18 (both n. 
14 above). 

34 Elias Ekdikos (fl. ca. 1100), Gnomic Anthology 78 (PG 127:1164A-B); trans. Palmer, Sher- 
rard, and Ware, Philokalia, 3:57. 
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this reason that the monastic fathers disapprove of singing: “My child, your say- 
ing the Psalms with melody (uet& you) is utmost arrogance and presumption. It 
means: ‘I recite Psalms, my brother does not.’ For singing makes the heart hard 
and insensate and does not let the soul attain contrition.”” 

Vocal psalmody need not be excessively long to produce its effects: “As for 
vespers, the Scetiotes recite twelve Psalms, at the end of each Psalm saying Alle- 
luia instead of the doxology, and simply repeating one prayer. The same also hap- 
pens at night: they recite twelve Psalms, but after these Psalms they sit down 
to their handiwork.”** A list of the twenty-four psalms is preserved in several 
Psalters (Fig. 1).”’ A late eleventh-century manuscript in Paris contains their full 
text with troparia and a prayer after each.** Three more special Books of Hours 
of this kind, evidently recited by particularly zealous monks in their cells, sur- 


vive from the Komnenian period.” The Patmian inventory lists among the 


35 BHG 1asof (PO 8:180). See also BHG 2329b, ed. P. Wessely, “Die Musikanschauung des 
Abtes Pambo,” AnzWien 89 (1952): 50-53 (from the Psalter Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbib- 
liothek, MS theol. gr. 177, s. XII med.), and BHG 14.45n (see below, Appendix: no. 3, pp. 459-60). 
On musical performance of the Psalms in the Byzantine liturgy: C. Troelsgard, “Psalm: III. Byz- 
antine Psalmody,” in The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians, ed. S. Sadie, 2nd ed., 29 
vols. (New York, 2000-2001), 20:463-66, with bibl. 

36 Barsanouphios and John, Questions and Answers 143 (SC 427:520-22); trans. Chryssavgis, 
Letters, 1:167. On the twelve Psalms see also Palladios, Lausiac History 32, ed. F. Halkin, “L Histoire 
Lausiaque et les Vies grecques de S. Pachéme,” AB 48 (1930): 257-301, esp. 284, 291; Cassian, De 
institutis coenobiorum 2.4—6; with detailed discussion in S. R. Froyshov, “L’Horologe ‘géorgien’ du 
Sinaiticus ibericus 3.4” (PhD diss., Université de Paris-Sorbonne—Institut Catholique de Paris— 
Institut de théologie orthodoxe Saint-Serge, 2003), 551-609. I thank Dr. Froyshov for sending me 
a copy of his thesis. 

37 Listed in Parpulov, “Byzantine Psalters” (n. 7 above), appendix Cs; see also S. R. Froyshov, 
“The Cathedral-Monastic Distinction Revisited: Part I: Was Egyptian Desert Liturgy a Pure 
Monastic Office?” Studia Liturgica 37 (2007), 198-216, esp. 208-13; idem, “Dvenadtsati Psalmov 
chin,” in Pravoslavnaiia entsiklopediia (Moscow, 2000-), 14:232-34. 

38 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale, MS gr. 331, s. XI ex.; description: H.-L. Bordier, Description 
des peintures et des autres ornements contenus dans les manuscrits grecs de la Bibliothéque natio- 
nale (Paris, 1883), 184: cat. 62; text (with the troparia changed) in Elxoorretpdwpov Qpoddytov, ed. 
I. M. Phountoules, Ketueva hertovpyrijs 16 (Thessalonike, 1977). 

39 Sinai, MS gr. 869, s. XII in. (originally appended to the Psalter Sinait. gr. 51); Athens, 
National Library, MS 1s, s. XII in. (hours intercalated with the kathismata of a Psalter); Lesbos, 
Leimonos Monastery, MS 295, s. XII ex. On the Athens MS: R. S. Nelson, “Text and Image in a 
Byzantine Gospel Book in Istanbul, Ecumenical Patriarchate, Cod. 3” (PhD diss., New York Uni- 
versity, 1978), 98-122, figs. 85-101; E. C. Constantinides, “The Tetraevangelion, Manuscript 93 of 
the Athens National Library,” 4X AE, ser. 4, 9 (1977-79): 185-215, pls. 61-86; repr. in Images from 
the Byzantine Periphery: Studies in Iconography and Style (Leiden, 2007), 1-39. On the Leimo- 
nos MS: P. L. Vocotopoulos, “I manoscritti bizantini illustrati della Moni Limonos di Lesbo,” in 
Bisanzio, la Grecia e l'Italia: Atti della giornata di studi sulla civilta artistica bizantina in onore di 
Mara Bonfioli, ed. A. lacobini (Rome, 2003), 33-44, esp. 36f., 42-4.4. On both: I. M. Phountou- 
les, H eixoortetphwpos axotuntoc do€ohoyta (Athens, 1963), 69-116, 123-30. Phountoules argues 
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parchment volumes one “twelve-hour Horologion.”*° It is unclear whether this 
was a modified version of the longer twenty-four-hour devotional cursus or a reg- 
ular Book of Hours comprising Matins, Vespers, Compline, and Nocturns plus 
Prime, Terce, Sext, and None with their Mid-Hours (mesoria). Although the lat- 
ter canonical hours belong to public ecclesiastic worship, Philotheos Kokkinos’s 
letter indicates that they could also be recited in private.’ Another patriarch 
of Constantinople, Luke Chrysoberges (d. 1170), advises an anonymous solitary 
monk: “Observe the same order of prayer as [ordinary] Christians do, namely, 
Nocturns, Matins, the Hours, Vespers, and Compline.”” To a great extent these 
daily services consist of selected psalms.” Because of this, a number of manu- 
script Psalters are followed by a Horologion and almost all (some commentary 
ones excepted) contain the Odes (Canticles) that together with the Psalms form 
the scriptural nucleus of the liturgy of Hours (¢.g., Appendix, nos. 1-3).” Finally, 
a few manuscripts give the following prescription (Fig. 2): “The Psalms said as 
prayers are the following: Against despondent thoughts—Psalm 54, 53. Against 
lewd thoughts—Psalm 34, 37. Against rancorous thoughts—Psalm 30. Against 
captive thoughts—Psalm 12, 16. Against thoughts of forsakenness—Psalm 70, 72. 


that these Books of Hours correspond to the liturgical rule of the Monastery of the Sleepless 
Monks (Axoiuytot) in Constantinople. 

40 Astruc, “L’inventaire” (n. 23 above), 28: BiBAtov do 16 Swdexcwpov wpoddytov. 

41 N.7 above. 

42 Luke Chrysoberges, Hac ddethet didyetv 6 wovaydc cig TO xeMlov adtod, ed. Parpulov, “Byzan- 
tine Psalters” (n. 7 above), 494: AxohovOiav, hy Eyouaty ol ypiotiavol, Exe Kal 2od- } uecovuxtixdy, 
dp8pov, Hpac, Eovteptvov Kal dddermvov. French summary: V. Grumel and J. Darrouzés, Les regestes 
des actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople, vol. 1, Les actes des patriarches, 2nd rev. ed., 7 fascs. (Paris, 
1972—), 2—3:536f.: no. 1106. See also Athanasios, De virginitate 12 (PG 28:265A-B; ed. Goltz, TU 
29.2a, 46). 

43 Listed in The Psalter According to the Seventy of St. David, the Prophet and King: Together 
with the Nine Odes and an Interpretation How the Psalter Should Be Recited through the Whole 
Year, trans. Holy Transfiguration Monastery (Boston, 1974), 295; cf. Great Horologion (n. 6 
above), 21-234. On the origins and history of the Horologion: E. P. Diakovskii, Posledovanie cha- 
sov i izobrazitel nykh (Kiev, 1913); N. Egender, “Introduction,” in La priére des Eglises de rite byz- 
antin: La priére des heures (Horologion), 2nd ed. (Chevetogne, 1975), 11-90, with bibl.; C. Lutzka, 
Die Kleinen Horen des byzantinischen Stundengebets und ihre geschichtliche Entwicklung (Miin- 
ster, 2007). 

44 The earliest example is Turin, Biblioteca Universitaria, MS B.VIL.30, s. IX, fols. 139v-142v: 
S. Parenti, “Nota sul Salterio: Horologion del IX secolo Torino, Biblioteca Universitaria B. VII. 
30,” BollGrott, ser. 3, 4. (2007): 275-87; see also no. 3 in the Appendix below. 

45 Fora full list of these canticles, which are composed of biblical excerpts or centos plus the 
matutinal Great Doxology (Adga év btetoig Oe@, etc.) and the ancient vesperinal hymn Od¢ 
ihapév, see J. Mearns, The Canticles of the Christian Church Eastern and Western in Early and Medi- 
eval Times (Cambridge, 1914), 7-16; cf. Great Horologion, 78-94, 101-4, 188, 192, 204f., 212, 215f. 
Psalter According to the Seventy, 262-87. See also H. Schneider, “Die biblischen Oden seit dem sech- 
sten Jahrhundert,” Biblica 30 (1949): 239-72; A. S. Korakides, Apyator duvet, 2 vols. (Athens, 1979). 
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FIGURE! Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, MS + 24 sup., ca. 900-950 CE, fol. 
6v (Copyright Biblioteca Ambrosiana Auth. No. F 19/08) 





FIGURE2 Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, MS + 24 sup., ca. 900-950 CE, fol. 7r 
(Copyright Biblioteca Ambrosiana Auth. No. F 19/08) 
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Against multitudinous thoughts—Psalm 68, 142. Against thoughts of despair— 
Psalm 26. Against blasphemous thoughts—Psalm 139. Say the same Psalm [also] 
against any torment and difficulty (¢7opia?). In want of prayer—Psalm 24, 25.”*° 
This belief in the beneficial power of psalms may also take a superstitious form: 
in the late eleventh century, some Psalters (e.g., Appendix, no. 2) start to be sup- 
plied with divinatory sentences, one for each psalm, that can be consulted by 
opening the volume at random.” 

As opposed to such selective use of the Psalms, it is common, especially 
among monks, to recite them in their entirety. This is described, for example, in 


the story about Abba Serapion and the prostitute: 


One day Abba Serapion passed through an Egyptian village and there he 
saw a courtesan who stayed at her own cell. The old man said to her, “Expect 
me this evening, for I should like to come and spend the night with you.” 
She replied, “Very well, abba.” She got ready and made the bed. When 
evening came, the old man came to see her and entered her cell and said to 
her, “Have you got the bed ready?” She said, “Yes, abba.” Then he closed the 
door and said to her, “Wait a bit, for we have a rule of prayer (vopov éyouev) 
and I must fulfill that first.” So the old man began his prayers. He took the 
Psalter and at each Psalm he said a prayer for the courtesan, begging God 
that she might be converted and saved, and God heard him.... When he 
had completed the Psalter (a étéhecev 6 yépwv Cdov TO yadtyptov), the 
woman fell to the ground.”* 


Saying the 151 Psalms aloud takes about four hours. The text in most Byzantine 
Psalters is organized in accordance with such complete reading. It is divided 
into verses for easier recitation but never accompanied by any musical signs.” 


In manuscripts from the ninth to eleventh centuries, each verse forms a separate 


46  Parpulov, “Byzantine Psalters” (n. 7 above), 268f. See Derek Krueger’s further comments on 
this text in Chapter 8 of the present volume. 

47 The earliest Psalter with such sentences is Paris, Bibliotheque nationale, Ms gr. 164, a. 1070. 
See in general P. Canart, “Un systéme byzantin de divination basé sur le Psautier: Sa diffusion 
dans les aires périphériques de l‘oikouméné et sa traduction slave,” Godishnik na Softiskiia univer- 
sitet, Tsentur za slaviano-vizantiiski prouchvaniia “Ivan Duichev,’ in press. 1 thank Prof. Canart 
for sending me a draft of his paper. 

48 BHG 1618b (PG 65:416A; cf. ed. J.-C. Guy, SC 498:34); trans. B. Ward, The Sayings of the 
Desert Fathers: The Alphabetical Collection (Kalamazoo, 1979), 226; commentary: V. M. Lur’e, “Iz 
istorii chinoposledovaniia psalmopeniia: polnaia Psaltir’ v ezhednevnom pravile (v sviazi s istoriei 
egipetskogo monashestva),” VizVrem 56 (1995): 228-37, esp. 229-34. 

49 On the musical notation in Byzantine Gospel lectionaries: S$. G. Engberg, “Ekphonetic 
Notation,” in New Grove Dictionary of Music, 2nd ed., 8:47-51, with bibl. 
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paragraph (Fig. 3). Certain psalms are separated by the note “glory” (doxa); every 
third doxa is marked “session” (kathisma).” This rubrication is almost univer- 
sally present (only Psalters with commentary are sometimes devoid of it) and 
is identical in all manuscripts, starting with the Psalterium aureum Turicense.”* 
Unlike chapters, the twenty kathismata are numbered at their end (Fig. 3), since 
the reason for marking the division is not to help one find a passage but to mea- 
sure the amount of text read.” Doxai are the ultimate punctuation marks, show- 
ing at which point one should pause in reciting psalms and say a doxology.”’ The 
earliest witness to this practice is John Cassian (d. ca. 435): “In the East [not 
every psalm but] only the antiphon™ ends, as a rule, with this glorification of the 
Trinity [‘gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui sancto’].”” Peter Damaskenos describes 


such serial recitation: 


After praying in this way [with a long penitential prayer] you should 
immediately address your own thoughts and say three times: “O come, let 
us worship and fall down before God our King.” Then you should begin 
the psalms, reciting the Trisagion after each subsection of the Psalter 
(avtigwvov), and enclosing your intellect within the words you are saying. 
After the Trisagion say “Lord, have mercy” forty times, and then make a 


prostration and say once within yourself, “I have sinned, Lord, forgive me.” 


50 The earliest reference to this grouping of the Psalms is found in the seventh-century Mira- 
cles of St. Artemios, BHG 173, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Varia graeca sacra (Saint Peters- 
burg, 1909), 50: Tg TvevuaTiKis TavvUxidos emitehovLEeVI|S Kal yevouévov TOD KaBlcuaTOS WeTd TH 
tpla dvtidwva tu EoTtepivd (on antiphons see n. 54 below). Ps. 119 (118), the longest in the Psalter, 
is divided into three parts by the rubric otéotc (sometimes accompanied by 56&a). The third stasis 
isa kathisma. Cf. C. Du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae graecitatis (Lyon, 1688; 
repr. Graz, 1958), 1429, s.v. otdce1¢; BHG 1438w, ed. A. Longo, “II testo integrale della ‘Narrazione 
degli abati Giovanni e Sofronio’ attraverso le Epuyvela di Nicone,” RSBN, n.s., 2-3 (1965-66): 
223-67, esp. 251f. (where, exceptionally, not Ps. 119 [118] but the entire Psalter is described as com- 
prising three otécetc). 

51 E.Crisci, C. Eggenberger, R. Fuchs, and D. Oltrogge, “II Salterio purpureo Zentralbibliothek 
Zurich, RP 1,” Segno e testo 5 (2007): 31-98, with fols. 63v infra, 123v, 138v, 163V, 1681, I71V, 175V, 
179V, 185V, I91t, 195V, 2OOV, 2041, 207Vv in the accompanying digital facsimile. The rubrics 56&(«) 
and x4@(toua) are in black ink and are not written in the principal scribe’s hand. They must have 
been added before the 780s, when the manuscript was brought to Reichenau from Rome: 
ibid., p. 69. 

52 Only in later manuscripts (after ca. 1300) do the kathismata come to be numbered at their 
beginning, and this later usage becomes a norm for all printed editions of the Greek Psalter. 

53 Psalter According to the Seventy (n. 43 above), 293. 

54 The rubric &vt(ipwvov) is found in place of 56&(«) in several ninth-century Greek Psalters, 
e.g,, Sinait. gr. 30 (below, Appendix, no. 1). See also Lampe, s.v. avtipwvos. 

55 John Cassian, De institutis coenobiorum 2.8 (ed. M. Petschenig, CSEL 17:24; SC 109:72); 
trans. B. Ramsey, John Cassian: The Institutes (New York, 2000), 42. 
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On standing, you should stretch out your arms and say once, “God, be 
merciful to mea sinner.” After praying in this way, you should say once more, 
“O come, let us worship...” three times, and then another sub-section of the 


Psalter in the same way.”° 


Symeon the New Theologian (d. 1022) advises a monk alone in his cell at night to 
“stand for prayer, quietly recite psalms and pray to God as one who is heard by no 
one else. Stand with boldness and collect your thoughts and do not allow them 
to roam elsewhere; join your hands, place your feet evenly together, and stand in 
one place without moving,”” Standing for psalmody was common practice,” so 
the rubric “kathisma” marks points at which one may momentarily sit down and 
pause for prostrations and prayer.” Thus, Saint Athanasia of Aegina “would keep 
solitary vigils and recite the Psalms of David, making a prayer with the greatest 
attentiveness at each one of the kathismata.”® Prayers for the kathismata, doubt- 
less transmitted orally among monks and on occasion probably improvised (like 
Abba Serapion’s), first appear recorded in Greek manuscripts around the year 
1100,” thus forming an extended Yadtijpiov adv O«@ ueta tporaplwy Kal edyav 
THs Huepas Kal THC vuKTdc (Psalter, with God, Including Troparia and Prayers for 
the Day and the Night) In the thirteenth century a certain Sabas, perhaps the 


56 Peter Damaskenos, Admonition Addressed to His Own Soul (Mthoxadta, 3:41); trans. Palmer, 
Sherrard, and Ware, Philokalia, 3:118f. (both n. 14 above) 

57 Symeon the New Theologian, Discourses 26.12 (ed. B. Krivochéine, SC 113:92), trans. (here 
slightly modified) C. J. de Catanzaro, Symeon the New Theologian: The Discourses (New York, 
1980), 282. 

58 See e.g., Gregory of Sinai, On Stillness 4, 9; On Prayer 5 (Pthoxadia, 4:73, 75f, 82), trans. 
Palmer, Sherrard, and Ware, Philokalia, 4:266, 269f., 278. 

59 This alternation of psalmody and prayer has been practiced since at least the fourth century 
cE: A. de Vogiié, “Le psaume et l’oraison: Nouveau Florilége,” Ecclesia Orans 12 (1995): 325-493 
Dysinger, Psalmody (n. 4 above), 70-103. 

60 BHG 180 (ed. F. Halkin, SubsHag 174:183): Hypdrve 08 cad’ Eavtiy Kal davitixods éuehéta 
Vorpovs, Kal’ Eva tay Kabioudtwy edyiy eth ueylotys molouuévy THs Views. Trans. (here mod- 
ified) L. F. Sherry, in Holy Women of Byzantium: Ten Saints’ Lives in English Translation, ed. 
A.-M. Talbot (Washington, DC, 1996), 146. 

61 The earliest witnesses are three closely related Psalters: Cambridge, MA, Houghton Library, 
MS gr. 3, a. 1105; Athos, MS Pantokratoros 43, s. XI ex.; ibid., MS Iveron 22, s. XI ex.; see fur- 
ther: Parpulov, “Byzantine Psalters” (n. 7 above), 118-24. Most of the prayers in these manuscripts 
are the same as those published from Paris. gr. 331 in Phountoules’s Eixoortetpdwpov Qpoddyrov 
(n. 38 above), whence some are translated in Voices in the Wilderness: An Anthology of Patristic 
Prayers, ed. N. S. Hatzinikolaou (Brookline, MA, 1988), 3, 15, 37, 70-73, 87, 159-60. The text of 
the Houghton manuscript will be published with translation and commentary in the series OCA: 
J. C. Anderson and S. Parenti, Byzantine Monastic Hours in the Early Twelfth Century (Rome, in 
press), non vidi. 

62 This is the title (fol. rr) of the Psalter Sinai, MS gr. 40, s. XII. This, to my knowledge, is the 


only manuscript where the presence of troparia and prayers for the kathismata is noted in the title. 
y p P Pp pray 
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archbishop of Serbia (d. 1235), translated such a Psalter into Slavic and explained 


its use in a short preface: 


Our God-bearing and most blessed fathers, the lights of the entire world, 
terrestrial angels, celestial men, those who were first accustomed by the Holy 
Spirit to the tradition of asceticism .. . established for us the God-delivered 
rule of their psalmody, for it was by tender chants that they propitiated 

the Lord. Some of them sang the Hours with Mid-Hours and prayers, put 
together select Psalms and prayers, and named this book the Book of Hours. 
Others recited only the Psalter, without prayers. Yet others, being more 
zealous, chanted the Psalter together with prayers, penitential stichera and 
the Trisagion with prostrations. The present Psalter is of this kind.* 


Since hardly any two surviving Psalters of this kind have the same sets of 
supplementary texts,°* each manuscript must have been tailored to its owner’s 
individual needs or preferences.” In a few, the prayers are formulated in the 
feminine.** 

Even before such texts start to be inserted at the kathismata, prayers for gen- 
eral daily use appear at the end of Psalters (e.g., Appendix, no. 2). One also finds 


there prayers to be said in private before and after communion,” penitential 


63 ‘The earliest witness of this text is the Bulgarian “Radomir Psalter,” Athos, MS Zographou 
slav. I.a.13, s. XI, fols. 2r—-sv, whence it is edited in Radomirov Psaltir, ed. L. Makarijoska (Sko- 
pje, 1997), 153; later versions from Russian MSS: B. St. Angelov, “Skazanie o psaltiri,” in Iz sta- 
rata bulgarska, ruska i srubska literatura, 3 vols. (Sofia, 1958-78), 3:38-60, esp. 53, 573 commen- 
tary: V. M. Lur’e, “Slavianskoe ‘Skazanie o Psaltiri’ i ego istoriko-liturgicheskoe znachenie,” BS/ 
57 (1996): 140-55; on Sabas’s authorship: F. J. Thomson, “Medieval Bulgarian and Serbian Theo- 
logical Literature: An Essential Vademecum,” BZ 98 (2005): 503-49, esp. 527. 

64 ‘There are 316 different prayers in the 36 Psalters I have studied; (incomplete) list and table in 
Parpulovy, “Byzantine Psalters,” 306-58, appendix C3. 

65 The typographic press brought uniformity to these texts: all three printed Greek Psalters 
known to me to contain additions for the kathismata (publ. Snagov, 1700; Leipzig, 1761; Venice, 
1780) have the same set of troparia and prayers, which in 1906 were reprinted from the Venice 
edition as Tdvtouot KatavuKtikal mpocevyal (nos. x'-hO') in Méya xpocevyytdpiov nepléyov lepac 
mpooevyas ev ndoy mepiotdce: xal pyuata iepd, ed. A. D. Simonof, new ed. (Thessalonike, 2001), 
511-37. The exact same troparia and prayers are also found in the Psalter MS Sinait. gr. 2132, s. XV 
ex. The three printed Psalters are listed in Th. I. Papadopoulos, EN yxy bibdroypapla (1466 ci.— 
1800), 2 vols., paynatetat tis Axadyuias ASyvay 48 (Athens, 1984-86), nos. 1269, 1290, 1304. 
66 E.g., Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Laud. gr. 2, a. 1336; ibid., MS Holkham gr. 1, s. XIV in. 
67 The earliest Psalter with such prayers at the end is Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Auct. D.4.1, 
a. 950, fols. 315v—318v, ed. Parpuloy, “Byzantine Psalters,” 516-22. 

68 Some of these personal communion prayers are now printed in the Book of Hours as part of 
the Axohov@la tig Selag uetaryvews: Great Horologion (n. 6 above), 787-813. Their earliest wit- 
ness in Psalters is Jerusalem, MS Taphou 53, a. 1053 (sic), fols. 2241-2271, 231r—-v with Saint Peters- 
burg, National Library of Russia, MS gr. 266, f. 4r—v. See further Parpulov, “Byzantine Psalters,” 
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poems,” and from the thirteenth century on (¢.g., Appendix: no. 3), various 
hymnographic canons,” including the Service of the Akathistos (comprising 
the eponymous hymn and a special canon).”* Devout supplications of this kind, 
in prose or verse, are addressed primarily to Christ or the Mother of God and 
find their counterpart in a few Byzantine Psalter miniatures. These miniatures 
are exceptional in that their subject matter does not correspond to the contents 
of the Psalms but rather reflects the devotional use of the Psalter as a whole. 
By contrast, the vast majority of Psalter illustrations were intended to divide, 
embellish, or explain the text and are, thus, linked to the book’s contents rather 
than to its function.” The numerous miniatures of the Theodore Psalter (dated 
1066), for example, serve primarily as pictorial glosses to the Psalms and just a 
single one among them, at the very end of the volume, reflects its use.” It shows 
Abbot Michael Stoudites, the book’s commissioner and first owner, facing an 
image of Christ and speaking in dodecasyllables: “I praise you, Savior, having 
finished the book of your prophet and wise king [David].’”* Michael has com- 
pleted the twenty kathismata with the nine matutinal Odes and now says the 
final doxology. 

The simplest form of Psalter illustration is an image of the prophet and 
wise king David writing, singing, or simply displaying the Book of Psalms 
(Fig. 4).”” Such miniatures do not basically differ from author portraits in 
other Byzantine manuscripts.” They are a pictorial equivalent of the book’s 
title (most often Psalter of David [YaAtypiov t@/tod Aavid] or some variation 


17f., 300-305, appendix C2; S. Alexopoulos and A. van den Hoek, “The Endicott Scroll and Its 
Place in the History of Private Communion Prayers,” DOP 60 (2006): 146-88. 

69 E.g., Sinai, MS gr. 2123, a. 1242, f. 131v: Kat’ dhoabytov otixot tod hoyo8é[tov Zvuewy] (PG 
114:132f.); see also n. 86 below. 

70 Parpuloy, “Byzantine Psalters,” 16f., 359f.; see also no. 3 in the Appendix below. 

71 Great Horologion (n. 6 above), 733-52. 

72 On Byzantine Psalter illustration in general: K. Corrigan, “Salterio: Area bizantina,” in 
Enciclopedia dell arte medivale, 12 vols. (Rome, 1991-2002), 10:289-96, with bibl. 

73 London, British Library, Add. ms 19,352, a. 1066, fol. 207v; miniature reproduced and descri- 
bed in S. Der Nersessian, L’illustration des Psautiers grecs du Moyen Age, vol. 2, Londres, Add. 
19.352 (Paris, 1970), 62, pl. 116 with fig. 325; C. Barber, Theodore Psalter: Electronic Facsimile 
(Champaign, IL, 2000), ad loco (cf. B. Crostini, “Navigando per il Salterio: Riflessioni intorno 
all’edizione elettronica del Manoscritto Londra, British Library, Addit. 19.352,” BollGrott, n.s., 56 
[2002-3]: 133-209, esp. 191f.); C. Barber, “In the Presence of the Text: A Note on Writing, Speak- 
ing and Performing in the Theodore Psalter,” in Art and Text in Byzantine Culture, ed. L. James 
(Cambridge, 2007), 83-99, esp. 88f. 

74 AivO ce, Vatep, tepuatyoas tHv Bibdov / tod cod tpodrjtov Kat codot Racthéwe. 

75 Numerous examples in A. Cutler, The Aristocratic Psalters in Byzantium (Paris, 1984). 

76 On Byzantine evangelist portraits: H. Hunger, “Evangelisten: A. Evangelistenbilder in 
Handschriften,” RBK 2:452-84, 505-7. 
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FIGURE 4 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS grec 169, ca. 1280-1300 CE, 
fol. 12v (published courtesy of the BnF) 
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thereupon)” and of certain verse epigrams in praise of David.”* But even such 
generic imagery is at times affected by the needs of private devotion. There 
is a unique Psalter frontispiece (dated 1105) in Oxford where the Old Testa- 
ment king appears anachronistically standing before an icon of the Virgin 
and chanting, just as the volume’s owner once did, from an open Psalter.” 
David is thus depicted not only as author of the book but also as role model for 
the person actually reading it, who is to utter the Psalms “not as if they were 
composed by the prophet but as if they were his own utterances and his own 
prayer.”*° The Oxford manuscript contains at its end a short treatise on the 
Jesus Prayer, further confirming the book’s devotional use.” 

The inclusion of the viewer/reader is even more explicit in the opening min- 
iature of a Psalter at Harvard (precisely contemporary with the Oxford one).” 
Here, the standard author portrait is reduced to a marginal figure of David as 
additional intercessor in a Deesis.** The book’s first owner is shown prostrate to 
the right of Christ and touching his foot, just as a petitioner at court would touch 
the emperor’s shoe. The miniature thus becomes at once part of the act of prayer 
(it is Christ’s image through which prayers are addressed to Christ himself) and 


77. Foralist of the titles found in Greek Psalter manuscripts see Parpulov, “Byzantine Psalters” 
(n. 7 above) 253-55. 

78 E.g., the poems that accompany the David portraits in the “Leo Bible” (Vatic. Reg. gr. 1, s. X) 
and the “Barberini Psalter” (Vatic. Barber. gr. 372, s. XI), reprinted and translated respectively in 
A. Kartsonis, Anastasis: The Making of an Image (Princeton, 1986), 197f. and P. Finlay, “A Feast for 
the Senses,” in Metaphrastes, or, Gained in Translation: Essays and Translations in Honour of Rob- 
ert H. Jordan, ed. M. Mullett (Belfast, 2004), 248. 

79 Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Barocci 15, a. 1105, fol. 39v; miniature described and repro- 
duced in Cutler, Aristocratic Psalters, 58, 194 with fig. 226; I. Hutter, Corpus der byzantinischen 
Miniaturenhandschriften: Oxford, Bodleian Library, 3 vols. (Stuttgart, 1977-82), 1:55, 179 with fig. 
2045 3.1:332. 

80 John Cassian, Collationes patrum 10.11.4 (ed. M. Petschenig, CSEL 13:304; SC 54:92); trans. 
B. Ramsey, John Cassian: The Conferences (New York, 1997), 384. 

81 Cod. Barocci 15, fols. 391v-392v, 3941-v: Epunvela sig 16 Kpte Tncod Xpioté 6 Ode Huw 
lénoov nuds, ed. R. Sinkewicz, “An Early Byzantine Commentary on the Jesus Prayer: Introduc- 
tion and Edition,” MedSt 49 (1987): 208-20, esp. 213, 217-19. On the Jesus Prayer and psalmody: 
Barsanouphios and John, Questions and Answers 175; Gregory of Sinai, On Prayer 5. 

82 Cambridge, MA, Houghton Library, MS gr. 3, a. 1105, fol. 8v; miniature described and repro- 
duced in Cutler, Aristocratic Psalters, 35, 160 with fig. 110; I. Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine 
Illuminated Manuscripts (Leiden, 1976), 4.4, fig. 15; L. Nees, “An Illuminated Byzantine Psalter 
at Harvard University,” DOP 29 (1975): 205-24, esp. 209-16 with fig. 1; G. Vikan, ed. MMumi- 
nated Greek Manuscripts from American Collections: An Exhibition in Honor of Kurt Weitzmann 
(Princeton, 1973), 128-29 with fig. 56. 

83 On the Deesis: I. Zervou Tognazzi, “Deesis. Interpretazione del termine e sua presenza 
nell’iconografia bizantina,” in Costantinopoli e l'arte delle province orientali, ed. F. de’ Maffei, 
C. Barsanti, and G. Guidobaldi (Rome, 1990), 391-420; L. A. Shchennikova, “Deisus v vizan- 
tiiskom mire. Istoriograficheskii obzor,” Voprosy iskusstvoznaniia 2-3 (1994): 132—63, with bibl. 
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a representation of this act. Donor portraits are not found in Psalters alone, but 
there, in direct proximity to devotional texts, their personal significance is espe- 
cially marked.** The Harvard codex is the first dated manuscript with troparia 
and prayers for the kathismata.”’ At the end of its Psalter are inserted verses that 
a certain monk Gregory borrowed, for the most part, from a penitential poem by 
Symeon the Metaphrast (d. ca. 1000).*° 

Similar use of poetic excerpts is made in an early twelfth-century Psalter now 
in the Dionysiou Monastery on Athos.”’ There, it is the Metaphrast’s contempo- 
rary Nikephoros Ouranos (d. after 1007) whose verses are quoted in the margin 
next to a series of scenes depicting the death and posthumous fate of a monk, 


evidently the Sabas who is named on folio 24.41-v as the manuscript’s owner.*® 


84 On donor portraits in Byzantine manuscript illumination: Spatharakis, Portrait (n. 82 
above), passim. 

85 Seen. 61 above. 

86 Cambridge, MA, MS Houghton gr. 3, f. 232v (after Ode 9): Tod paxapiwtétov povaxod 
xdp pyyopiov otiyor OQ Idtep, Yié, vedua, Tpras dyia, | Orav xadions cic éxnpuévov Spdvov / 
Orav xplyys ue Tov xataxexpiuevor, / Tidvtwy 6pavtwv Kal tpdum medpixdtwy / My diavotEns 
BiBAlov cvverdytov / My otyditedons the Eudes dowtiag / My toi¢ épiposs toig xexatypapévats, | 
Eue cuvdwys tov xexatypauévor, | Ald mpobdrors toic ueuaxaprouévors, / Aidvi tH wéeMovtt TO 
gwtypte. (Verses, by the Most Blessed Monk Sir Gregory: Holy God, the Father, Son, and Spirit, 
/ When you sit on your throne exalted / And my turn for judgment comes before you / (All 
things looking on in fear and trembling), / Do not open the book of my conscience / And do 
not announce my grave transgressions, / Do not make me one of the condemned goats [Matt. 
25:32], / Sinful that I am and full of error; / Join me to the sheep redeemed and blessed / In the 
age to come, in your salvation.) The Metaphrast’s verses are marked in italics; the full text of his 
poem is reprinted in Simonof’s Méya zpocevyytdpiov (n. 65 above), 425-35 (no. dc’), esp. 433, from 
Nikodemos Hagiorites, ed. AzdvSicua diapdpwv xatavoxtixner edyov (Constantinople, 1799, repr. 
Thera, 2000), 157-63. 

87 Athos, MS Dionysiou 65, s. XII in., fols. 11r-12r; miniatures reproduced and described in 
S. M. Pelekanidis et al., The Treasures of Mount Athos: Iluminated Manuscripts, 4 vols. (Athens, 
1974-91), 1:116—17 with color figs. 118-22, 419-20; Cutler, Aristocratic Psalters (n. 75 above), 103-6, 
236-37 with figs. 361-63; G. R. Parpulov, “Miniatiura ‘Rai’ iz sobraniia Nauchnoi biblioteki Mos- 
kovskogo universiteta,” in Deianiia i Poslaniia apostolov: Grecheskaia illiuminovannaia rukopis’ 
1072 goda, ed. E.N. Dobrynina (Moscow, 2004), 104-14, esp. 108-11; Ch. Mauropoulou-Tsioume, 
“Ol urkpoypadtes tod Vadtyptov dp. 65 tig Movis Atovucton,” KAypovoula 7 (1975): 131-71; R. Sti- 
chel, Studien zum Verhdltnis von Text und Bild spat- und nachbyzantinischer Verganglichkeitsdar- 
stellungen (Vienna, 1971), 70-75, pl. 3. 

88 A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ed., “Bulavtiva dvdArexta- AdddBytos Ovdpavod uaylotpov,” BZ 
8 (1899): 66-70; emendations: E. Kurtz, “Das paranetische Alphabet des Nikephoros Ouranos,” 
BZ 25 (1925): 18; commentary: M. Lauxtermann, The Spring of Rhythm: An Essay on the Political 
Verse and Other Byzantine Metres (Vienna, 1999), 31-35. The excerpts are as follows: (111, right mar- 
gin) [[detv od« d&&10¢] eiui, [(S2o]r[ota, medlowm(dv) cov, dle Co]pa[Serg HPAroc] Syloucrt]—dev— 
idéac, ct ulor xa] cvr[av|ryalovtat cai rapalAyylov]t[at ue], (11x, lower margin) MyS(ets) €&am(a)- 
t(d)t(w) ce, und(eic) T(apa)wvO}te, Yoyy- 16 Tp od oBlEvvu] tat, 6 oK(W)ANE od KomaTat, T(Hv) o(Hy) 
arexdexou(ev)a mplev] é[ri]d[q]ultav], (11v, left margin) [Ko]\do(etc) [t]a¢ ulevo]tc(ac) [oe], 
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The miniatures are mirrored at the end of the book by a long penitential prayer 
that dwells on death and judgment.” Since Ouranos’s verses are composed in 
the first person, the reader/viewer can identify with the person depicted and, 
through contemplation of death, strive to attain the beatific state illustrated in 
the last scene and explained by the cryptographic (written from right to left) sen- 
tence in the margin below it: “the oil of redemption in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.””° On the following page (folio 12v) Sabas 
appears prostrate before the Virgin and the infant Christ.” 

In other Psalter miniatures the book’s praying owner is left, literally, out of 
the picture and is instead presented with a devotional image for direct contem- 
plation. Whereas Christ in the Dionysiou manuscript turns toward Sabas and 
blesses him, the Virgin and Child in the small pictorial frontispieces of two Psal- 
ters now in Vienna (dated 1076) and Venice (datable ca. 1130) squarely face the 
viewer.” The Venice miniature follows upon a long penitential prayer addressed 


Vox(h), [nploa[va]ton(ov), [ei BlovA(er) [ue]t& [Pav]at(ov) [ed] pet(v) [wet] pt[wt]ép(ac), (11v, lower 
margin) [Otay] éu(@v) eis téAayo(s) Tovnpav Epywv Brgdya), &Bvacos xpylatétytos THs o7s] 
oyayoryet us, (124, right margin) Xe1p(Ov) eiut cov totqua «(al) yap(a)etHp wopdy(s) cov, (121, left 
margin) [Yidv we od xatéotyous,] vio[v cal] xAypolvd]uoy, [eye] (52) d[oddoc] yéyolva], tov[npds 
alroa[tdtys], «(al) d[dEn]c He [2é]reo[a, viv] 2yvalv thy] Cquliav]. (Iam unworthy, O my Lord, 
to see your face in full light, / So I shall only get, alas, murky ideas of it / That will confront and 
overwhelm my sinful self completely.) (Let no one, O my soul, delude and let no one console you: 
/ The fire cannot be put out, the worm is never dormant [Mark 9:48] / And bitter are the pun- 
ishments that lie in store for you, soul.) (Envision in advance, O soul, the trials that await you, / 
If you desire, after death, to get a moderate treatment.) (Whenever I cast eyes upon the sea of my 
transgressions / The infiniteness of your mercy, O God, gives me succor.) (I am the work of your 
hands and likeness of your image.) (You once appointed me your son and heir of your riches / But 
I became, instead, a slave, a renegade most wicked / And now I am too well aware what glory I 
forfeited.) 

89 CPG 4688 (PG 63:923-28), MS Dionysiou 65, fols. 2271-2301, inc. Kupie 6 Oed¢ pov, 6 
yas Kal doBepds Kal Evdokos, 6 mhans dpwuévng Kal voovupévns KtTicews Snuioupydc Kal deordTy¢, 
6 gvddcowy thy diwOyKnv Kal TO Edeo¢ cov Toig dyaT@ot oe, des. Kal TavTwWV TOV aT” aidvos 
edvapertycdvtwy cot &yiwy. Auyy. (Lord my God, great, formidable and glorious one, maker and 
master of all creation visible and invisible, you who keep your covenant and have mercy for those 
who love you... and of all saints who for ages have been well pleasing to you. Amen.) 

90 Edsov (sic) dmokuTpdcews cig TO Svoue [tod Tlatpdc] xu(t) THY {od kai) Tod &ytov Mveduatoc. 
91 Spatharakis, Portrait (n. 76 above), 49-51, fig. 18; see also n. 87 above. 

92 Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, MS theol. gr. 336, a. 1076, fol. 16v; miniature 
described and reproduced in Cutler, Aristocratic Psalters (n. 75 above), 89f., 222 with fig. 314, and 
P. Buberl and H. Gerstinger, Die Iluminierten Handschriften und Inkunabeln der Nationalbiblio- 
thek in Wien, part 4, Die byzantinischen Handschriften, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1937-38), 2:37, pl. xii.2; 
color reproduction: O. Mazal, Byzanz und das Abendland: Ausstellung der Handschriften- und 
Inkunabelsammlung der Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek (Graz, 1981), fig. 22. Venice, Biblio- 
teca Marciana, MS gr. II.113 (coll. 565), s. XU, f 307; miniature described and reproduced in 
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to the Mother of God through an icon.” The Vienna image replaced the text 
of the Lord’s Prayer that the scribe, probably unaware at first that the volume 
would be illustrated, initially copied on the page and later erased. 

Similar devotional images occasionally precede Psalm 78 (77), which opens 
the eleventh kathisma and thus occupies the middle of the Psalter. Although 
most painters (or their patrons) choose to illustrate the Psalm with narrative 
scenes prompted by its first verse “Give ear, O my people, to my law. ..” some pref 
ace it with a frontal bust of Christ who is personally, as it were, urging the reader/ 
viewer to follow his commandments (Fig. s).’* In the twelfth century the Savior’s 
image also appears in headpieces above Psalm 1.” Such images must have formed 
a visual focus at the initial moment of concentration before reciting the Psalter, 


when the reader “should immediately address [his] own thoughts and say three 


Cutler, Aristocratic Psalters, 88, 221 with fig. 307, and M. Bonicatti, “Un salterio greco miniato del 
periodo comneno,” Bollettino dell Archivio paleografico italiano, n.s., 2-3 (1956-57): 117-28, pls. i- 
xviii, esp. 117f, pl. i; see also Oriente cristiano e santita: Figure e storie di santi tra Bisanzio e l’Occi- 
dente, ed. S. Gentile (Venice, 1998), 199-201: cat. 27. 

93 Eby Aégovtoc deanétov, MS Marcian. gr. I.113, f. 43r-48v, inc. Tlap8éve Aéorrowwa Oeotdxe, 
i tov Ody tov Adyov Kata cdpxa yevvycaca, olda pév, olda Sti odk Zot edmperés oddE KELov 
éué Tov obtw Tavdowtor, cixdva Kalapav aod Tis Ayvijs, Tod TH¢ dermapVEvov, cod THs THU Kal 
Worry exovoys xabapa cal dudhuvta, [6>arpoic wenorvaouévoic dpav xal yelhecty dxabdprtotc 
xa Bebyroig mepinticcecOat 7 Tapaxadeiv (omit. MS)], des. dbotou ue ev TH Tapdvti aidvi 
aKataKpltws peTacyelv ToD Tavaylov Kal &YpavTOV THUATOS Kal aiuatos TOD Yiod Kai Oeod cov, 
év 0& TH UEMovTt, TOD odpavion deitrvou THs TPUdTs TOD Tapadelcon Kal THs Bactrelas TAY Obpavar, 
2vOa ndvtwy gotly edopatvouévay 4 xatorKia. Aury. (Prayer of Emperor Leo: Virgin Lady Mother 
of God who gave birth to the incarnate Word, I know, I know well that it is neither decent nor 
right for me, who is so utterly prodigal, to see with polluted eyes and to venerate or implore with 
unclean and profane lips a pure image of you, the chaste ever-virgin pure and undefiled in body 
and soul... deeming me worthy to partake without condemnation in the present age of the most 
holy and undefiled body and blood of your Son and God and in the age to come, of the celes- 
tial supper [prepared] in Paradise and in the Kingdom of Heaven, where the habitation of all 
who rejoice is. Amen.) The text is almost identical with the one reprinted in Simonof’s Méya 
mpooevyytdpiov, new ed., 451-54 (no. AC'.8) from St. Nikodemos’s AzdvSigua (n. 86 above), 96-99 
(trans. Voices in the Wilderness {n. 61 above], 187-91), and with K. G. Phrantzolas, ed., Oafov 
Egpatyu tod Xdpov épya, 7 vols. (Thessalonike, 1988-98), 6:405~-10. A shorter version of this prayer 
is ascribed to St. Mary of Egypt in her vita, BHG 1042 (PG 87:3713C, trans. M. Kouli, in Holy 
Women [n. 60 abovel, 83). 

94 Detailed discussion of such illustrations to Ps. 77: R. S. Nelson, “The Discourse of Icons: 
Then and Now,” 4rt History 12 (1989): 144-57. 

95 Cutler, Aristocratic Psalters (n. 75 above), figs. 47, 89, 137, 267, 300, 340; color reproductions: 
P. L. Vocotopoulos, Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts in Jerusalem (Athens and Jerusalem, 
2003), 71 with fig. 30; H. Evans, ed. Byzantium: Faith and Power 1261-1557 (New York, 2004), 
413: Cat. 255. 
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24), frontispiece to Psalm 77, Turin, 


FIGURE 5 Christ in the Synagogue (John 7:14 


(published su concessione 


1450 CE, fol. sor 


Biblioteca Reale, cod. Var. 484, ca. 1400- 


del Ministero per i Benie le Attivita Culturali) 
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times: ‘O come, let us worship and fall down before God our King.”””* In the ear- 
liest known miniature of this kind, Christ speaks the words Moses once heard 
from the bush that burned but was not consumed: “I am who I am” (Exodus 
3:14). ’ Devotional images in Psalters thus prepare the faithful for the higher con- 
templation that can be described only with the metaphorical language of mysti- 
cism: “When through continuous prayer the words of the psalms are brought 
down into the heart, then the heart like good soil begins to produce by itself vari- 
ous flowers: roses, the vision of incorporeal realities; lilies, the luminosity of cor- 


poreal realities; and violets, the many judgments of God, hard to understand.””* 


APPENDIX 
The Contents of Three Byzantine Psalters 


Although they all contain the Psalms and Odes (Canticles), there is considerable 
variety in content among Byzantine Psalter manuscripts. The ones described 
below are reasonably typical. Number 1 represents a small and uniform group 
that also includes the famous “Uspensky Psalter” and originates from ninth- 
century Palestine.” The note “ca8ao yaMouev ev TH dyla Xpio tod tod Ocod Huav 
Avaotéceu” (fol. 368r) shows that the Psalter conforms to Jerusalem usage, but 
was not used in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher itself: Number 2 is among the 
first witnesses to the set of prognostic sentences associated with the Psalms (fols. 
21-31). The predictions these sentences contain point to a courtly milieu and 


thus to a probably Constantinopolitan origin for the manuscript. The Typika 


96 Peter Damaskenos (n. 33 above). 

97 New York, NYPL, MS Spencer gr. 1, s. XII ineunte (sic), fol. 21: Eye [ei] uw), (sic) 6 av. Minia- 
ture reproduced and described in Cutler, Aristocratic Psalters, 56, 188 with fig. 206 and idem, “The 
Spencer Psalter: A Thirteenth-Century Byzantine Manuscript in the New York Public Library,” 
CahArch 23 (1974): 129-59, esp. 130f.; repr. (with an addendum) in Cutler, Imagery and Ideology 
in Byzantine Art (Brookfield, 1992), no. i. Cutler identifies the text as Jn 8:12. Description of the 
MS:N. F. Kavrus-Hoffmann, “Catalogue of Greek Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the 
Collections of the United States of America. Part II: New York Public Library,” Manuscripta 50 
(2006): 21-76, esp. 51-55. 

98 Elias Ekdikos (n. 34 above). 

99 Saint Petersburg, National Library of Russia, MS gr. 216, a. 878: Amfilokhii, “Opisanie Gre- 
cheskoi Psaltiri 862 goda iz sobraniia rukopisei Preosy. Porfiriia,” Chteniia v Obshchetsvie liubi- 
telei dukhovnago prosvieshcheniia (1873): 1-8 with pls. 1-2; repr. in id., Paleograficheskoe opisanie 
grecheskikh rukopisei opredelennykh let, 4 vols. (Moscow, 1879-80), 1:9-11; Paleograficheskie 
snimki s nekotorykh grecheskikh, latinskikh i slavianskikh rukopisei Imperatorskoi Publichnoi bib- 
liotheki (Saint Petersburg, 1914), 3, with bibl. On the MS’s date: D. A. Morozov, “Aleksandriiskaia 
erav Ierusalime IX v.: K datirovke Porfir’evskoi psaltyri,” Montfaucon 1 (2007), 89-93, esp. 92. See 
also Parpulov, “Byzantine Psalters” (n. 7 above), 56-64. 
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(fols. 83v-84¥), texts recited or sung by the people during the Holy Liturgy, were, 
until circa 1100, often appended to Psalters."°° The inelegant script and poor- 
quality parchment characterize number 3 as a provincial product. Made for a 
monk, it represents the hymnography often appended to Psalters in the Palaeolo- 
gan period. Canonical Hours, canons, the Service of the Akathistos, and New 
Testament readings like the ones found in this manuscript, together with the 
Psalter and the Jesus Prayer, form the personal devotional cursus described by 
Philotheos Kokkinos.’” 





1. Mount Sinai, Monastery of Saint Catherine, MS gr. 30, Palestine, s. LX, 
parchment, 431 fols. (fols. 1-48 and 404ff added), 180 x 123 mm, linn. 20:"” 

(49r-sov) To ctu Borov tig Cworro1od dpPodoking ex mv(eduato)s tod avayiov- 
Tlatedw ic va O(ed)v, etc. (sov) Verses: Tov tettdpwv tépuKe TodTo atuBodov- 
ASpoicua tav Oelwy te cal Genydpwv- Tois dpboddborc edaytic Bebuopévov.'”° 
(sov—sir) IIpocevyy didacKdAnpya tod «(vpio)v yuav I(noo)d X(pioto)d- [ldtep 
Husy, etc. (sir) Verses: Ipocevxtixdy didaypya tod O(E0)b Adyou-‘O Tovs uadytdc 
exrrerraidevxe htrove Tlepittéty tay dotdtwv dréptatov: TlohutAdKwv Adywv TE 
Battonebing Ev @ xéxpuntat uvotixay didaypdtwv- Anav vénua cal Geoupylac 
Adyos Zwijs Tapotans Kal Ypovav aiwvioy. (521-541) Tlayotiov trdGecrg cig td 
yadthprov- Tis BibAov tav Varpay Hon [sic] dv ein 4 Otaipects... od uty dndodow 
tlvog eioty: dverttypador 6’, émryeypauuévot pra’, duod yaduol py’ Kal ididypados a! 
[PG 23:66C-68A]. (541-551) Tod &ylov Iw(dvvov) t(0d) Xpucoatdu(ov) éx t(0¥) 
Aoy(ov) Tod wept drouovy(s) Kai is THY T(HV) ypadoy pehét(yv)- Ayanyté, Stav 
dvayiwaaKels etineras dvaylvwoxe...Kaldnrooy cov TH Ovvauy TOV Adywv adTOd, 


104 ( 


ti adt@ mpérer ddEu cic TodS ai@vac. Aujy [PG 63:940].""* (551) "IapBore Ostov 


vontovs dvOpaxa [sic] mupds dépw-... Yaryav yup eivl BiBhos ois kexpypévos.” 


100 Ibid., 17f, 400, appendix Cr. 

ror Ibid., 495-505; Rigo, Lamore della quiete (n. 7 above), 175-80. 

102 Washington, DC, Library of Congress, microfilm 5010/30; see also K. Weitzmann and 
G. Galavaris, The Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai: The Iluminated Greek Manu- 
scripts, 2 vols. (Princeton, 1990-), 1:15f., pl. x.; M. P. Brown, ed., In the Beginning: Bibles before the 
Year ro00 (Washington, DC, 2006), 194-95, 285-86: cat. 47. 

103 These and the following verses are listed with bibl. in I. Vassis, Initia carminum byzantino- 
rum (Berlin—New York, 2005). 

104 This excerpt from CPG 4693 consists mainly of a prayer to be said before reading (or listen- 
ing to someone read) from Scripture: Kupte Tygod Xpuoté, dvoiov Ta ata Kal Tods S>Oaruods THs 
Kapdlac pov Tod dxodaul we Tov Mdyov cov, Kal cvvieval, Kal morjoat To HélyLd cov, etc. 

105 Our scribe copied this poem without its last verse; see the full text in A. Ludwich, “Ein 
neuer Beitrag zur Charakteristik des Jakob Diassorinos,” BZ 1 (1894): 293-302, esp. 298. 
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ssv is blank. (s6r—367v) Yadtyptov- Psalms 1-150. (367v) Verses: EvtatOa uéxpic 
éotl td Wadtipio(v). AM eddoyeito macau oup— tov x(Upio)v. Tov évrvéovta 
Tois Tpodytais tH(v) xapu(v). (367v-368r) Stichometric note:"Eyovat vodv of pv’ 
Vohuol cabac drotéxtat oti(yous) yr’ obto¢ [sic]-... ag mpdcertatot{(you) OT’, 
Kade vadrouev év TH &yla X(piato)b Tob O(eo)d Hudv Avact(dcet). (368r—369r) 
Odtos 6 Yards idtdypados gotiv tod Aa(vi)d x(at) 2o8ev tod dpr9uod- Psalm 
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151. (369v-395v) Odes 1-9.'°° (395v-396r) [Edy] Lopewy t(0d) Steafov- Luke 
2:29-32. (396r) Stichometric note: Tav tuvev Kai t(v) wdav otix(ot) oiy: HddV 
ottx(ot) pvd', buvwv otix(or) vd''°’ wg elvan tode mé&vt(ac) otiy(or) .e. (396r-v) 
"Yuvog sorreptvdg: Daic thapdy, etc. (396v—398r) Yuvos EwOtvdg: Adéa év triyiotoic, 
etc. (398r-399r) "Ex tod cate MatOaio(v) d&yiov edayyeMov- Matt. 5:3-12. 
(399r-400v) Hpogyt(eia) Hoaiov- MeO’ quay 6 O(ed)c, etc.'°* (4o00v-403V) 
Edy} Mavaoon: K(dpi)e navtoxpatwp, etc. 





2. Washington DC, Dumbarton Oaks Museum, MS 3, Constantinople, 
a. 1083, parchment, 364 fols. (fols. 4, 78, 86-87, 187, 187bis, 254 removed; fols. 
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341-62 added), 162 x 109 mm, linn. 36: 

(2r) Amoxdduyig dAnOn¢ évOvuncewv éav peta Tictews TpaTTyTAL Edv 
evvolay éyys THy olavoby év TH Kapdia cov ei ddethets TPH yue Eriyelpjoat, VAOTIC 
dvartvgce TO YaAtiplov... K(al) el TL pacer Exe ado év TANPodopla, Udvov ex 
mlatews Tpocépyov.'” (21-31) Epu(yvetat) cig todg yaruode a Qc word H&08y¢ 
xapitos did Tio Drouovijs... pv’ IIpéyua wet’ ddtyov mAypobuevov."” (3v) Paschal 
table:"Et(0¢) 6648! t(H) f' ivd(ixti@vos), KU(KAOL) (HAiov) 18, KU(KAoL) (cEAHVGS) 


i, | &dx(pews) de(Bpovapior) 5’, vo(urxdy) r(a)ox(a) u(a)pt(lov) xe’ hué(pa) €, 
xpiotiavey [sic] tdoya waptiov Aw’. Etc. (4r-sv) Miniatures. (6r—71r) Aavid rd 
TpATOV dova T(H)v Voru(@v) Bdorg Psalms 1-151. (72r—-81r) Odes 1-9. (81v—-821) 


106 The Odes are numbered @'-’ in the manuscript, since Ode 9 is divided into its two constit- 
uent parts, Lk 1:47-55 and Lk 1:68-79. Cf. A. Rahlfs, ed., Psalmi cum Odis, znd ed. (Gottingen, 
1967), 341-59, or any printed edition of the Greek Horologion. 

107 Either I misread the digits from the microfilm or the arithmetic here is faulty. 

108 See Compline in any printed Greek Horologion. 

109 See also S. P. Lambros, Katddoyos trav év craic biplioSyxaic tod Aylov Opous EMyuxwv 
xodlxw, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1895-1900), 98: cat. 1083; S. Der Nersessian, “A Psalter and New Tes- 
tament Manuscript at Dumbarton Oaks,” DOP 19 (196s): 153-83; Cutler, Aristocratic Psalters (n. 
75 above), 91-98, 224-30; N. Kavrus-Hoffmann, “Greek Manuscripts at Dumbarton Oaks: Codi- 
cological and Paleographic Description and Analysis,” DOP 50 (1996): 289-307, esp. 296-302. 
uo Parpuloy, ed., “Byzantine Psalters” (n. 7 above), 508. 

11 Ibid., 508-15. See also n. 47 above. 
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Tov Elexiav etioyotvte pot oxéret- Isa. 38:10-20. (82v-83v) Lwbelg Mav(do) 
on TOV O(ed)v peyaddver- K(upi)e mavtoxpdtop, etc. (83v)"Yuvos EwOtvdg- Adéa 
év bylotots, etc. Tuma tig aylacg cabodixis al droctodikys éxxAyciac ‘O 
uovoyevijg didg K(al) Adyog Tod O(Eo)d, etc. (83v-84r) ‘O puatikds duvosg- Oi TH 
xepoubiu, etc. (84r) TTypw8ytw to otdua hudy, etc.”Exbeors tictews THY TY) 
aylov t(até)pwv t(7¢) ev Nixata- otedw cic éva O(e6)y, etc. (84v) Aidackadia 
tod x(vpio)v Hu(@v) I(noo)d X(pioto)d wept mpocevyiis x TOD Kata MatPaiov 
edayyediov- [I(dt)ep judy, etc. Eig te mponytacpéva. Nov ai duvduetc, etc. 
Avil tod [AypwSytw- Ebyapistotuév cot, X(piot)é 6 O(ed)¢ Hua, ti HEiwouc, 
etc. "Ypvog Avyvixds 6 cata cvvyPerav. Dac ihapdv, etc. pocevyy Louewv 
tod mpeaRutov- Luke 2:29-32. (84v—85r) Maxaptopol éx tod Kath MatOaiov 
evayyéAtov- Matt. 5:3-12."” (85v) Edyat Aeyouévan cig xa’ Exdotyy Opav T(rs) 
vuxto(s) «(ai) t(75) Hué(pas). a K(vpie, uy totepjoys we TOV émov(pa)viov 
gov ayabar. ... 1B’ K(dpije 6 O(€d)¢ Tod 08(pa) vob Kal THs yHs. KVjoONTI Lov Tod 
duaptwrod 61’ dv Onc év tH Bacthelg cov, mpeaBelutc tic bnepayiac Seomotvys 
Hudv O(cotd)xov, Tav dyiwv Kal voepHv cov duvduewr, Tod Tiulov Tpodpduov 
Kal Bartictod Twdvvov, THv dylwv Kal mavevroyuwv anootdhwr, Kal TavTWV 
Tov kyla THY an’ aidvos edbapectyadvTwy, bt edhoyntos él Eig TOS ai@vas THY 
aiovey. Aujy. Eby tod ayiov Edpaip: Adéa tH (at)pi to momouytt yas, 
Kal d6€a (O) Vid to cHoavtt Huis, Kal dda TH dvaxavioavtt yuas mavaylor 
Tv(ebpat)t cic tods ovumdvee [sic] aiovac. Auyy.* 





3. Ohrid, Naroden muzej, MS gr. 20, Eastern Mediterranean, s. XIII ex.- 
XIV in., 232 fols. (paginated), 230 x 150 mm, linn. 23-36:"” 

(1-225) Aa(vi)d mpopy(tov) (al) Baotré(we) wéAo(s)- Psalms 1-151. (225- 
48) Odes 1-9. (249-91) Axodov8(ia) t(0d) Axabiotov.'* (292-311) Apy(y) abv 


uz Fols. 84v—85r are reproduced in The Glory of Byzantium: Art and Culture of the Middle Byz- 
antine Era, ed. W. D. Wixom and H. C. Evans (New York, 1997), 190. 

113 Nos. 1-11 are edited in Saint Nikodemos’s AzdéySioua (n. 86 above), 185; reprinted in Phoun- 
toules, Eixoorretpdwpov Qpoddyiov (n. 38 above), 93f. 

4 From CPG 3909, Ephraem the Syrian, Ascetic Sermon, ed. Phrantzolas, Egpaiu tod Xvpov 
epya (n. 93 above), 1:184. 

11s See also V. Mosin, “Les manuscrits du Musée national d’Ochrida,” in Ohrid: Recueil de tra- 
vaux, ed. D. Koco (Ohrid, 1961), 163-243, esp. 198f. I was not shown the manuscript in Ohrid and 
sincerely thank Prof. George Mitrevski of Auburn University for sending me a digitized micro- 
film thereof. 

u16 See any printed edition of the Greek Horologion. 
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O(e)@ tod Qpodhoyiov- Nocturns, Matins, Prime, Terce, Sext (with the respec- 
tive Mid-Hours), Tumixd, None (with Mid-Hour), Vespers, and Compline. The 
Mid-Hours are to be sung in the cell, e.g., p. 279: év Tots xeAi(ots) [sic] WaMouev 
THs a! pas TO Le(Td)p(tov). (311-15) Ka(veov) cig t(Hv) O77(epa)y(iav) O(cotd)Kov- 
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TloMois cvvexduevos, etc.” (316-67) Apy(n) cdv O(e)@, td unvordy(tov) tod 
6X(ov) éviavtod- list of the fixed church feasts with their propers. (367-72) Prop- 
ers for the Sundays of the movable cycle. (373-401) Apx(y) t(@v) paxaptou(dv) 
(Hv) 4 Hx(wv)- Ata Bpcdcews eEjyayer, etc. (401-4) TH xvp(taxy) éom(Epac)- 
stichera Acapwator dyyehot, etc.; kanon Opdvy napiatduevot pardpas, etc. (404- 
7) Ti 8 éor(Epas)- stichera Thy duavpwbeioay nov yuxyy, etc.; kanon Bantiote 
Kol mpddpou(e) X(pioto)d, etc. (407-11) TH y' éor(Epas)- stichera Avactn hr Kai 
Tpdp9acoy, etc.; kanon Ids pov Opnvjow tov Biov tov puTap(dy), etc. (411-19) TH 
d' éor(épas)- stichera Xtepwrdtw [sic] ppovjuat, etc.; kanon Aiyvexdis TH Sel 
Opdve, etc. (419-23) TH  éonép(ac)- stichera Xt(av)p(d)¢ dvuotuevo(s), etc.; 
kanon Xt(av)p@ Sewétacas, etc. (423-27) TH tapa(oxer)y éor(épac)- stichera 
‘Ovtws doPepatator, etc.; kanon Dardpvvetat del } X(pioto)d éxxAnyota, etc. 
(427-35) T@ ca(BBdtw) éor(épac)- stichera Eonepiv(dv) tuvov (kal) Aoytx(Hyv) 
Aatpelay, etc.; kanon Thy ravtodtvanoy, etc. (435-42) Aroat(o)A(o)eva(yyéhta) 
(fis) Evd(opddog). TH xvptaxy- 2 Cor. 6:16-7:1, Lk. 5:1-11, Tq B' t(@v) dowpu(d) 
t(wv)- Heb. 2:2—10, Lk. 10:16—21, Ty y' tod [1podp(épov)- Acts 19:1-8, John 1:29- 
34, TH 9 eis t(Hv) dr(epa)y(iav) O(eord)Kov- Phil. 2:5-11, Lk. 10:38-42, TH ¢ 
t(@v) ay(twv) dro(atéhwy)- 1 Cor. 4:9-16, Matt. 10:1-8, Tq mapa(oxer)f ot(av) 
po(ot)no(s)- Gal. 6:11-18, John 19:25-35, T@ ca(BRatw) cig eon Sévt(ac)-1 Thess. 
4:13-17, John 6:35-39. (442-44) Ka(vov) «(a)t(a)vox(tix)d(s) yadrrddou(ev)o(s) 
Kad” éonépav- *Thv éveotwouy huépay, etc. (444-47) "Ete(poc) xa(vev) t(7s) 
br(epa)y(ias) O(eord)Kov Waldu(evos) év cuudhopa x(a) OAtryer x(al) retlpacpe 
(at) Kivddve- *Tlpocdéxou t(Hv) ex Vuyis rapdxhya(t), etc. (447-50) Kav(av) 
gig t(dv) x(dpto)v Hu(@v) I(yood)v X(piotd)v wept vye(ws)- I(yoo)d yAvxdtate 
X(ptot)é, etc. (450-53) Kav(@v) eis t(dv) x(Upto)v Hu(ov) I(ycot)v X(piotd)v 
K(at) cig t(hv) dx(epa)y(tav) O(cotd)Kov x«(al) cig t(dv) &y(tov) NuxdX(aov) Kat 
sig mavTAs TOvs Hyloug- My andcet ue, etc. (453-59) Tod da(iov) m(at)p(d)¢ Hu(@v) 
Loueov w(yt)poTort(tov) Evyaitwy émotod(y) mpd(s) Iw(dvvyv) povaydyv 
Kat éykdherotov, adty (dt) dpudler ravtl novay@ xediwry [sic]. EdeEduny cov, 


117 This hymn and all the following ones (except those marked with an asterisk) are listed with 
bibliography in Follieri’s Initia hymnorum (n. 3 above). 
u8 Fifty-six sets (eight musical modes for each of the seven days of the week) of eight troparia 
each: see any printed edition of the Greek Parakletike. 
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TaTEp TvEevuatiKé, THY Veodthet TadTHY youdry Kal dmodeeduny THY KaTU Oedv 
Gov TaTElVWoWW ... Kal evityvaEl ae Eig TO Gédnua adtod. Auyjy.? (459-62) And 
to Tepovtix(dv) dropSéypata. Ainyrjcato juiv 6 abBas Tladdocg 6 Karmadd€, 
etc. [BHG 1445n]. Amyjouto july 6 abBac Oeddwpo(c) 6 Bulavteds, etc. 
[BHG 1445nb]. 

University of Oxford 


119K. Mitsakis, ed., “Symeon Metropolitan of Euchaita and the Byzantine Ascetic Ideals in the 
Eleventh Century,” Bugavtivd 2 (1970): 301-34, esp. 319-32 cf. M. Griinbart, Epistularum byzan- 
tinarum initia (Hildesheim, 2001), 65. 

120 Cf. the partial English trans. in R. Taft, “Cathedral vs. Monastic Liturgy in the Christian 
East: Vindicating a Distinction,” BollGrott 3rd ser., 2 (2005): 173-219, esp. 190-92. It is strange to 
find this text, which censures singing as spiritually harmful (uaxpdy obv deter eivar to doua ard 
Tov Movaod Tod Féhovtos cwOAvat), next to numerous pieces of hymnography. 
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Illustrated Octateuch Manuscripts 
A Byzantine Phenomenon 


JOHN LOWDEN 


The first recorded use of the word Oxtétevyog (literally “eight books”) was by 
Prokopios of Gaza (d. 538), who called a volume of his biblical commentary Exe- 
geses of the Octateuch (Eig thy Oxtdtevyov e&nyioeis).’ The term is derived from 
the more commonly encountered term “Pentateuch.” The Octateuch is a unit 
commencing with the five books of Moses, generally known to both hellenized 
Jews and Greek-speaking Christians as the Law (6 Néuog [Torah])—that is, Gen- 
esis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. To the Pentateuch were 
added the historical books of Joshua and Judges, which continue the narrative of 
Deuteronomy, and the short book of Ruth, which is set in the period of Judges 
(Ruth 1:1)” Although no manuscript of a complete single-volume Greek Octa- 
teuch survives from earlier than the tenth century,’ the special status of these 


I am particularly grateful to Robert S. Nelson and Alice-Mary Talbot for their support and 
advice, and to an anonymous reader. 

1 B. Atsalos, La terminologie du livre-manuscrit a 1 époque byzantine (Thessalonike, 1971), 
128; A. Iacobini, ““Lettera di Aristea’: Un prologo illustrato al ciclo degli Ottateuchi mediobi- 
zantini,” Arte medievale 7 (1993): 92 n. 6; J. Lowden, The Octateuchs (University Park, 1992), 1; 
K. Weitzmann and M. Bernabo, The Byzantine Octateuchs, Illustrations in the Manuscripts of 
the Septuagint 2 (Princeton, 1999), 7. Prokopios’s text was referred to by Photios, Bibliotheque, ed. 
R. Henry, 9 vols. (Paris, 1959-91), 3:104 as 26nyytikal cxoral el te THY Oxtdtevyov. 

2 See the useful lists in H. B. Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge, 
1900), 197-214. 

3 See A. Rahlfs, Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften des Alten Testaments (Berlin, 1914), 
374-82. It was misleading for Weitzmann and Bernabd, Byzantine Octateuchs, 299, to claim that 
“in the Early Christian tradition the Octateuch seems to have been more popular than the Pen- 
tateuch.” This assertion was based on a selective use of the lists in Rahlfs: fragments of any of the 
books from Genesis to Ruth were assumed to originate from Octateuchs, whereas only those man- 
uscripts actually containing the Pentateuch were acknowledged as Pentateuchs. 
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biblical books in the Greek world is already implied in the fifth century.* Theo- 
doret of Cyrrhus (died ca. 466) wrote a commentary on the first eight books of 
the Old Testament, although he did not, as it happens, use the term Octateuch.’ 
Nevertheless, we can say with some confidence that the Octateuch as a distinct 
codex was an innovation of the fifth or sixth century, even though no examples 
from that era now survive. 

If we look widely at the book production of late antiquity we find remark- 
ably little evidence for the circulation of Octateuchs.° Although the evidence 
for Pentateuchs is plentiful, we search in vain for an Octateuch in a Syriac, Cop- 
tic, Gothic, Armenian, Georgian, Arabic, or Slavonic version.’ Only in Ethiopic 
do we find a number of (unillustrated) Octateuchs, but these are much more 
recent, the earliest surviving manuscript being from the thirteenth century. 
In a Latin milieu, however, there is this positive evidence: Cassiodorus, writ- 
ing in the mid-sixth century, in his discussion of his multivolume Latin Bible, 
the Codex grandior, stated plainly that “Primus scripturarum diuinarum codex 
est Octateuchus” (the Octateuch is the first volume of the Holy Scriptures).’ 
Also, the prefatory image in the Codex Amiatinus, the one-volume Bible made 
at Monkwearmouth/Jarrow in Northumbria around the year 700, shows the 
priest Ezra (Esdras) at work in front of a cupboard in which is a Bible in nine 


4 Ruth is annotated 6y00 BibAta 4’ (“together eight books”) in the table of contents of the 
fifth-century Bible known as the Codex Alexandrinus (London, British Library [BL], MS Royal 
I.D.v-viii, fol. 4r). But it is not clear how much weight to allow this reference, for 2 Paralipom- 
ena was marked in a similar way as “together six books” (that is, implying a separate unit for 1-2 
Samuel, 1-2 Kings, and 1-2 Chronicles [Paralipomena]), but this “division” was not referred 
to elsewhere as a Hexateuch. In general on the manuscript see $. McKendrick, “The Codex 
Alexandrinus, or the Dangers of Being a Named Manuscript,” in The Bible as Book: The Transmis- 
sion of the Greek Text, ed. S. McKendrick and O. O’Sullivan (London, 2003), 1-16. 

5 Theodoret prefers 4 Gia ypady. In general, see N. Fernandez Marcos and A. Sdenz-Badillos, 
Theodoreti Cyrensis Quaestiones in Octateuchum (Madrid, 1979). His volume of “Quaestiones” 
is referred to by Photios, Bibliothéque, 3:103 as &yyioeis cig THY Oxtdtevyov. For a recent text 
and translation, see Theodoret of Cyrus, The Questions on the Octateuch, trans. R. C. Hill, 2 vols. 
(Washington, DC, 2007). 

6 Compare, for example, the entries in the index of In the Beginning: Bibles before the Year 1000, 
ed. M. P. Brown, exhibition catalogue (Washington, DC, 2006): “Pentateuch”~20 entries; “Hex- 
ateuch”~2 entries; “Octateuch”—no entry. McKendrick and O'Sullivan, Bible as Book, also makes 
no mention of “Octateuch.” 

7 S.Jellicoe, The Septuagint and Modern Study (Oxford, 1968), 243-68. 

8 For Ethiopic manuscripts see London, British Library, MS Or. 480; Paris, Bibliothéque natio- 
nale de France, MS Abbadie 22, MS éthiop. 3: cited in H. Buchthal and O. Kurz, Handlist of Ilu- 
minated East Christian Manuscripts (London, 1942); see also The Christian Orient, British Library 
exhibition catalogue (London, 1978), no. 63. On the Ethiopian tradition of commentary on the 
Octateuch see R. W. Cowley, Ezhiopian Biblical Interpretation (Cambridge, 1988), 116-17. 

9 Cassiodori Senatoris Institutiones, ed. R. Mynors (Oxford, 1937), L.i [p. 11 line 7]. 
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volumes. The first of these is titled on the spine “OCT.LIB.LEG” (Eight Books 
of Law[s], or perhaps Octateuch Book of Law{s])."° This material apart, however, 
there is scarcely any evidence for the circulation of Octateuch manuscripts in the 
West, and this is surprising.” In our conclusion we return briefly to the absence 
of comparative material for the Byzantine Octateuchs. 

The special relevance of the Octateuch in the Byzantine world lies not merely 
in issues concerning the transmission, study, and use of this part of the Septu- 
agint text. Byzantine interest in the Octateuch inspired the production of six 
illustrated manuscripts (five of them each containing hundreds of images) from 
the period ca. 1050-1300. These richly informative manuscripts (“the Octa- 
teuchs”), among the most profusely illustrated books from the Byzantine world, 
are considered in detail here, together with some examples of other types of art- 
work dependent to some extent on Octateuch themes or narratives. 

The topic of Octateuch illustration also has a wider significance, as defined 
and elaborated in numerous studies by Kurt Weitzmann (d. 1993), and more 
recently by his collaborator Massimo Bernabo.”” According to Weitzmann, 
the illustrated Byzantine Octateuch manuscripts are significant primarily for 
what they reveal about the origins and early history of Old Testament iconogra- 
phy. He traced the illustration of the Old Testament back from the Octateuchs 
through various lost models as far as the mid-third century, and thereby located 
the origins of Octateuch illustration in a pre-Byzantine context.’* His influen- 
tial hypothesis, which makes the Octateuchs of exceptional importance in the 
development and transmission of narrative art, is considered later in this chap- 
ter. My conclusion, however, is that the illustrated Octateuch manuscripts are 
not a late-antique, even less a pre-Constantinian, product, but a middle and late 
Byzantine phenomenon. 

The five profusely illustrated Octateuch manuscripts mentioned above are 
all closely related. The sixth manuscript, which is very different, has only a few 


10 La Bibbia Amiatina, ed. G. Ricci, CD-ROM publication (Florence, 2000). The other titles 
are formulated differently, e.g., HIST. LIB. VI, EVANG. LIB. III (Seven books of Histories, 
Four books of Gospels). 

11 Toconfirm the paucity of evidence see, for example, the three volumes of the Mittelalterliche 
Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz (Munich, 1918-39); there is just one Octateuch 
(“Octoteuchus”), at Bamberg Cathedral (3:343 lines 31-32 and 3:345 lines 24-25). In the eleven 
volumes of the Corpus of British Medieval Library Catalogues published to date (2006) there is not 
one mention of an Octateuch. 

12 Further references and discussion in Weitzmann and Bernabd, Byzantine Octateuchs (n. 
1 above). See also the reviews by I. Hutter, BZ 94 (2001): 359-65; G. Parpulov, JOB 52 (2002): 
424-29; B. Zimmermann, JbAChr 44 (2001): 252-59. 

13. Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs, 299-311. 
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miniatures and is in various ways problematic.’* The family of five is as follows: 
Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana [BAV], MS Vat. gr. 747 (ca. 1050-75); 
Izmir (Smyrna—but presumed destroyed in 1922) Evangelical School, MS A.1 
(ca. 1125-55); Istanbul, Topkap1 Saray1, MS gr. 8 (ca. 1125-55); BAV MS Vat. gr. 
746 (ca. 1125-55); Mount Athos, Monastery of Vatopedi, MS 602 (ca. 1270- 
13300). All five are very closely related textually, sharing a standard set of prefaces 
and epilogues as well as the biblical text and marginal catena in a variant textual 
form.” The catena—a “chain” of excerpts from various named and anonymous 
commentators—in these manuscripts is laid out in the margins of the pages, 
flanking the Septuagint. The sixth Octateuch is Florence, Biblioteca Medicea- 
Laurenziana [Laur.] MS plut. 5.38; there has long been agreement in dating it 
to the eleventh century (ca. 1050-752), but recently it has been redated by some 
palaeographers to ca. 1275-1300.'° This manuscript does not include the mar- 
ginal catena, prefaces, or epilogues of the other Octateuchs, and it looks quite 
different from them. 





To explore what the illustrated Octateuchs can reveal when studied as a Byz- 
antine phenomenon, it is appropriate to trace what are the usual and what 


the unusual features of the production and use of these manuscripts, both 


14 In general see Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs; Lowden, Octateuchs (n. 1 
above), both with discussion and further bibliography. 

15 The biblical text in all five represents a subgroup (cI) of the type termed “C” for “Catena 
group” (the manuscripts have the following sigla: Vat. gr. 747 = 57, Vat. gr. 746 = 73, Topkap gr. 
8 = 413, Vatopedi 602 = 320). The C text is characteristic of catena manuscripts, and is described 
as “a late mixed text” by J. Wevers, Text History of the Greek Genesis (Gottingen, 1974), 82 and 
89-90 on “cI” subgroup. The Octateuch catena is built around the commentary of Theodoret 
(Quaestiones in Octateuchum is the modern title), and its origins are found to be contemporary 
with and linked in some way to the “Exegesis of the Octateuch” of Prokopios of Gaza, hence of 
the first half of the 6th century. Its editors have defined the illuminated Octateuchs as belonging 
to “Type III,” a secondary tradition characterized by a limited choice of texts, important omis- 
sions, and the frequent abbreviation of the excerpts: G. Karo and H. Lietzmann, Catenarum 
Graecarum Catalogus (Berlin, 1902), 7-17; Fernandez Marcos and Sdenz-Badillos, Quaestiones 
in Octateuchum (n. 5 above), xxv-xxvi; F. Petit, Catenae Graecae in Genesim et Exodum, vol. 2, 
Collectio Coisliniana in Genesim, CCSG 15 (Louvain, 1986), lxxvi—xcv, and stemma on p. cxiii; 
F. Petit, La Chaine sur la Genése, édition intégrale (Louvain, 1991), xxii-xxiv. Because the Septua- 
gint and catena texts characteristic of the illuminated Octateuchs both represent late and subsid- 
iary types, they are likely to descend from a model significantly later than the mid-6th century 
(the earliest possible date). 

16 L. Perria and A. Iacobini, “Gli Ottateuchi in eta paleologa: Problemi di scrittura e illustra- 
zione; II caso del Laur. Plut. 5.38,” in Larte di Bisanzio e [Italia al tempo dei Paleologi 1261-1453, 
ed. A. Iacobini and M. della Valle (Rome, 1999), 69-111. 
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individually and as a group. This is a large topic (witness the scale of Weitzmann 
and Bernabo’s two-volume study of 1999), and hence it is possible only to sketch 
out the arguments here and to present a small portion of the supporting evidence. 

A large and costly book like an illustrated Octateuch, the production of 
which was time consuming, was certainly made in response to a special commis- 
sion, rather than in speculation of a potential future purchase. From whom did 
the demand come, and what purpose was such a book intended to serve? Among 
the illustrated Octateuchs, we are fortunate to have one manuscript that appears 
to reveal for whom it was made. This is the Topkapi (or Seraglio) Octateuch. It 
begins with a unique text, a lengthy paraphrase of the prefatory Letter of Aris- 
teas, which gives an account of the first translation of the Law/Torah from 
Hebrew into Greek.” The worn and damaged title attributes the authorship of 
this paraphrase to a porphyrogennetos, son of the emperor Alexios I Komnenos 
(d. 1118; Fig. 1). This must be Isaak, the younger brother of Emperor John II 
Komnenos (ruled 1118-43). (Uspenskij, followed by all later commentators, 
reconstructed the text to include the name “Lord Isaak,” but this is impossible as 
there is no space for these words.)"* Isaak’s motivation in composing the para- 
phrase is explicit in the title: “[Finding] the preface to the Old [Testament], 
which Aristeas expounded to Philokrates, prolix and confused, the Porphyro- 
gennetos, son of the Great King Lord Alexios Komnenos, refashioned it with 


conciseness and clarity.”” In addition to his other literary endeavors, which are 


17 The paraphrase is published with a Russian translation in T. Uspenskij, L’Octateuque de la 
bibliothéque du Sérail a Constantinople, IRAIK 12 (Sofia, 1907), 1-14. See most recently the dis- 
cussion in Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs (n. 1 above), 335-36. For an up-to-date 
treatment of the Letter of Aristeas—one, however, that does not consider the manuscript tradi- 
tion—see A. Wasserstein and D. Wasserstein, The Legend of the Septuagint: From Classical Antig- 
uity to Today (Cambridge, 2006). 
18 The preface reads as follows (abbreviations expanded in round brackets; missing passages sup- 
plied in square brackets): Td tH¢ Tahatds tpootuu(ov) dr(ep) 6 Al pioté/ac] mpd tov DrAoKpat(yy) 
extéBerx(ev) uax[py/yopta] cal doudela 6 58 ropdupoylévv/jtoc] Kal vidc tod ueyad(ov) B(aathéwe) 
(dp) Are[Elov] / tod Kouvyy(0d) cig cuvtout(ay) petepvOut/ce cal cadyver(ay). 

Transcribed to show the spacing of the text it is clear there is no room for the words Kvp 
‘Toadxtog between ropdupoyévyytos and Kal vide: 


TOTHSITIAAAIAZIIPOOIMIOTIOA[PIZTE 

AX|TIPOZTON®IAOKPATEKTEOEIKMAK[PH 

TOPIA]JKAIAZADEIAOAETIOP®Y POT [ENN 

HTOZ]KAIYIOZTOY METFAABKAAE[ZIOY 

TOYKOMNHNEIZ=YNTOMIMETEPYOMI 
ZEKAIZADHNEI 


19 I have modified the translation found in J. C. Anderson, “The Seraglio Octateuch and the 
Kokkinobaphos Master,” DOP 36 (1982): 84 and n. 10. 
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FIGURE1 Istanbul, Topkapi Saray, MS gr. 8, folio 3r (formerly fol. 1). Opening of 
paraphrase of Letter of Aristeas; condition ca. 1905 (photo: after Uspenskij, 


LOctateuque du Sérail) 
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referred to by Theodore Prodromos,”’ Isaak was an important patron of art and 
architecture: he was seemingly the restorer of the Constantinopolitan monas- 
tery of the Savior in Chora (Kariye Camii), and he was certainly the founder 
of the monastery of the Theotokos Kosmosoteira in Thrace (1152), where he lived 
in forced retirement.” 

Isaak’s paraphrase is on two short quires (folios 3-6 [4] and 7-9 [2+1]), cod- 
icologically distinct from the rest of the book, and was written by a different 
scribe in a larger script. Unfortunately, no quire numbers survive to confirm 
beyond question what the original number and order of the quires was. But a 
codicological anomaly is revealing: the paraphrase was written on alternate lines 
of the ruling pattern used throughout the rest of the book. This indicates that 
the paraphrase was made at the same time as the Octateuch, and for its present 
context. (Were the paraphrase a later addition it would have made no sense for 
the scribe to have ruled double the number of lines necessary.) It is also signifi- 
cant that the scribe of the paraphrase left spaces for miniatures that correspond, 
in their size and location, to spaces left for miniatures in the Letter of Aristeas 
itself, so a similar illustrative cycle was intended for both.” The most likely 
explanation for the presence of the paraphrase in this one Octateuch is that 
Isaak was not only the paraphrase’s author but the one who commissioned the 
entire volume. That it was made in Constantinople is borne out by the presence 
later in the volume of miniatures by an outstanding artist, sometimes known as 


the Kokkinobaphos Master in recognition of his work on two illustrated copies 


20 W.Hoérandner, Theodoros Prodromos, Historische Gedichte, W ByzSt, 11 (Vienna, 1974), poem 
42, p. 397. See also how Theodore identifies Isaak Komnenos simply as “porphyrogennetos” in the 
title of poem 40, p. 391. 

21 Lowden, Octateuchs, 24-25; Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs, 336-37 (both 
n. 1 above). 

22 Lowden, Octateuchs, 25; Iacobini, ““Lettera di Aristea’” (n. 1 above), 94 n. 61. The text has been 
considered to be Isaak’s autograph (Uspenskij, L’Octateuque (n. 17 above), 1; and see Anderson, 
“Seraglio Octateuch,” 84-85). This is most unlikely. The mid-12th-century date has been main- 
tained by some scholars: L. Perria, “La scrittura degli Ottateuchi fra tradizione e innovazione,” 
in Bisanzio e l’Occidente: arte, archeologia, storia; Studi in onore di Fernanda de’ Maffei (Rome, 
1986), 220-21; Perria and Iacobini, “Ottateuchi” (n. 16 above), 71. Yet for others the paraphrase 
is a 13th-century addition to the Octateuch: Lettre dAristée a Philocrate, ed. A. Pelletier, SC 89 
(Paris, 1962), 11; O. Kresten, “Oktateuch-Probleme: Bemerkungen zu einer Neuerscheinung,” BZ 
84-85 (1991-92): 509-10; I. Hutter, review of Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs, in 
BZ 94 (2001): 362. But note that Pelletier, Lettre, 11, thought that the transcription of the Letter of 
Aristeas was made in the second half of the 13th century, and that the script of the paraphrase was 
somewhat earlier in date. The problems with a late date for the paraphrase are considerable. There 
is no evidence that the manuscript had been rebound before the 1930s. The motive for inserting 
the unique text, if not at the behest of Isaak, is obscure. The presence of spaces for miniatures in 
both the Letter and its paraphrase strongly imply a similar history for both. 
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of homilies of the monk James of Kokkinobaphos.” The Kokkinobaphos Mas- 
ter worked for other members of the ruling family. 

Unfortunately Isaak did not explain in his preface why he wanted an illus- 
trated Octateuch catena manuscript. His connection with the Topkapi Octa- 
teuch, though, may indicate a broader pattern—that illuminated Octateuchs 
tended to be produced under the patronage of Constantinopolitan aristocrats. 
The Vatopedi Octateuch, for example, was at a later date owned by an obscure 
member of the Asan Palaiologos family, and hence might have been passed down 
from a more prominent member of the imperial family.’* There are, moreover, 
illustrated Old Testament manuscripts with marginal catenae that were defi- 
nitely made for aristocratic lay patrons: the constituent volumes of the so-called 
“Bible” of the courtier Niketas, for example,” and both the Paris Psalter, often 
thought to be imperial, and its close textual relative, the Psalter of Emperor Basil 
II in the Marciana Library.”® These books are among the high points of Byzan- 
tine manuscript production. At the same time we should contrast to these cat- 
ena books the one illustrated Octateuch manscript without a marginal catena, 
namely, Laur. 5.38. It is also the only illustrated Octateuch to contain liturgical 
rubrics indicating the start and end of lections. The Old Testament lections were 
normally gathered together in the volume called the Prophetologion (see Chap- 
ter 3). The evidence of Laur. 5.38 suggests that this Octateuch was made for pub- 
lic recitation in a church. The large, clear script of Laur. 5.38, more easily legible 
than the script of the contemporary Vat. gr. 747 (clear but small), would facili- 
tate such use. It is, therefore, reasonable that the illustrated Octateuch catena 
manuscripts were indeed made for private study by Constantinopolitan aristo- 
crats, like Isaak Komnenos. How such patrons might have used the books, and 
in particular their images, are difficult questions that cannot be pursued here. 

The Letter of Aristeas is a characteristic preface of Octateuch catena manu- 
scripts (with and without miniatures), so the model for Isaak Komnenos’s para- 
phrase was either the text in the book that was being made for him or the text 
in that book’s model. As it happens, only one of the four other closely related 


23 Anderson, “Seraglio Octateuch.” 

24 Lowden, Octateuchs, 32-33. 

25 H. Belting and G. Cavallo, Die Bibel des Niketas (Wiesbaden, 1979); J. Lowden, “An Alterna- 
tive Interpretation of the Manuscripts of Niketas,” Byz 53 (1983): 559-743 J. Lowden, I//uminated 
Prophet Books (University Park, PA, 1988), 14-22; for a more recent study, see In the Beginning (n. 
6 above), no. 69, PP- 234-35, 305-6. 

26 A. Cutler, The Aristocratic Psalters in Byzantium (Paris, 1984), 63-71, 115-19. For the textual 
connection see G. Dorival, Les chaines exégétiques grecques sur les Psaumes: Contribution al’ étude 
d'une forme littéraire, 4 vols. (Leuven, 1986-95), 1:246-48 and 4:418. 
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Octateuchs now contains the Letter of Aristeas (Vat. gr. 747), but this is doubtless 
because the other three (Smyrna A.1, Vat. gr. 746, and Vatopedi 602) lack their 
prefatory gatherings. We can be confident, therefore, that Isaak’s model for the 
Topkapi Octateuch was another illustrated Octateuch. It might even have been 
the near-contemporary Smyrna manuscript. If so, the Kokkinobaphos Master 
could have provided a crucial link, because he worked on the Smyrna Octateuch 
as well as on Topkap1. But since the Smyrna manuscript has been destroyed, and 
can be studied only via the surviving photographs of its miniatures,” it is impos- 
sible to undertake the really detailed comparison with Topkapi that would be 
necessary to prove the point. Instead, we can turn to a different pair of illus- 
trated Octateuchs to trace precisely how one such book (Vatopedi 602) was cop- 
ied from another (Vat. gr. 746). 

The direct dependence of the thirteenth-century Vatopedi 602 on the 
twelfth-century Vat. gr. 746 is revealed through a detailed comparison of their 
texts. The contents of a missing leaf in Vat. gr. 746 are also missing in Vatopedi 
(the scribe left blank pages, perhaps hoping to be able to supply the lacuna at 
some later date).’* Less conspicuous, but incontrovertible, evidence is how a jum- 
bled text in Vatopedi was produced by copying the misordered leaves of a quire 
in Vat. gr. 74.6 (which were subsequently rebound in the correct sequence).”” We 
do not know for whom Vatopedi was made (perhaps a Palaiologos?—see above). 
Nor do we know why Vat. gr. 746 in particular was taken as a model, for unlike 
the Smyrna and Topkap1 manuscripts—which share an artist—Vat. gr. 746 was 
well over a century old when copied in Vatopedi. But if we cannot say why Vat. 
gr. 746 was copied, we can certainly say how it was copied. 

A most remarkable feature of Vatopedi 602 is how much the copying scribes 
and artist improved on the somewhat hasty workmanship that characterizes 
their model (compare Figs. 2 and 3).’° This suggests that Vatopedi’s scribe and 
artist were working slowly, providing the costly care that had probably been 
explicitly stipulated by the commission. The patron, for whom questions of artis- 
tic style seem to have been a serious concern, must have specified “I want a book 
like this, but better.” The Palaiologan artist also for the most part suppressed 
characteristics of his own late thirteenth-century style (the architectural back- 
ground in Fig. 3 is an exception). The widespread ability among book produc- 
ers of the Palaiologan era, such as we see exercised in Vatopedi 602, to imitate 


27. D.-C. Hesseling, Miniatures de l’octateuque grec de Smyrne (Leiden, 1909). 
28 Lowden, Octateuchs, 38-39, figs. 21-24. 

29 Ibid., 39-41, figs. 25-27. 

30 Ibid., 45-53. 
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FIGURE 2 (top) Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Vat. gr. 746, folio 
4571, Joshua and Caleb (photo: Conway Library, Courtauld Institute of Art) 


FIGURE 3 (bottom) Mount Athos, Monastery of Vatopedi, MS 602, folio 
3741, Joshua and Caleb (photo: author) 
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Byzantine work of, say, the late tenth or eleventh century, probably reflects a 
quite widespread demand among the commissioning public.” Additionally, it 
is notable that the artist of Vatopedi 602 was working in a style that predated 
the style of his model by a century or more: he was not simply reproducing the 
style of Vat. gr. 746. This is intriguing. Was the Palaiologan artist adopting an 
archaizing style thoughtlessly? Or was he deliberately imitating work of circa 
1000 because a manuscript of that era was known to have played some crucial 
role in the history of Octateuch illustration? Such questions are worth asking 
even if they cannot currently be answered. 

The production of a new illustrated Octateuch catena manuscript in the 
Palaiologan era needed some specific motive. Earlier manuscripts—containing 
the same texts and to a large extent the same images—seem still to have been in 
circulation. But presumably they could not supply the demand. The eleventh- 
century Vat. gr. 747, for example, was still in use in the Palaiologan era, and its 
images, which had suffered severe losses due to flaking of the paint surface, were 
systematically overpainted in the 1320s to 1340s.” Given what must have been 
the condition of that book circa 1300 it can be readily understood that a patron 
might have wished for a less damaged copy. The Smyrna Octateuch had a new 
frontispiece added in the early Palaiologan period, so it too was still in use, but it 
seems to have been in the Peloponnese,” and hence not available to a patron in 
Constantinople. Vat. gr. 74.6, as we have seen, was put to use as a model for Vato- 
pedi 602. In fact, of the five surviving fully illustrated Octateuchs only Topkapi 
has no evidence of Palaiologan use. Taken together the evidence suggests that 
the Vatopedi manuscript must have been intended to supply its patron with 
something that Vat. gr. 746 could not, something that detailed comparison of 
the two might be hoped to bring to light. 

Miniature-by-miniature comparison of Vatopedi 602 with Vat. gr. 746 shows 
that the Palaiologan craftsman noted what must have appeared to him as over- 
sights in his model, which he corrected. For example, he also added details to 


clarify the meaning of images. And in one case he introduced an image of the 


31 The starting point is H. Buchthal and H. Belting, Patronage in Thirteenth-Century Constan- 
tinople: An Atelier of Late Byzantine Book Illumination and Calligraphy, DOS 16 (Washington, 
DC, 1978). See also R. S. Nelson and J. Lowden, “The Palaeologina Group: Additional Manu- 
scripts and New Questions,” DOP 45 (1991): 59-68; J. Lowden, “Manuscript Illumination in 
Byzantium, 1261-1557,” in Byzantium: Faith and Power (1261-1557), ed. H. C. Evans (New York, 
2004), 259-69. 

32. I. Hutter, “Palaologische Ubermalungen im Oktateuch Vaticanus graecus 747,” JOB 21 
(1972): 139-48. 

33. Further references in Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs, 1s. 
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Fall of Jericho, which he derived from a different source, namely, the tenth- 
century Joshua Roll (BAY, Vat. palat. gr. 431). Unfortunately we do not know if 
this was because the Joshua Roll was in the possession of the patron of Vatopedi 
602, or because the Palaiologan artist knew it by some other means. The most 
remarkable failing in Vat. gr. 746 involved the artist(s) misplacing ninety con- 
secutive miniatures in Genesis, but as we lack the first volume of Vatopedi we do 
not know how the Palaiologan copyists coped with this problem.™* 

The single most conspicuous difference between Vat. gr. 746 and Vatopedi 
602 is their size. Vat. gr. 746 is huge, now comprising 508 leaves, trimmed to 
about 39.5 x 31 cm (and rebound in two parts). The dimensions of Vatopedi 602, 
now about 34 x 24.cm, are little more than half that, but it is twice as long. Origi- 
nally the Vatopedi Octateuch would have occupied about 950 folios (1900 pages) 
in two volumes, but only the second volume has survived (now 469 folios). 

Despite the change in format, the miniatures in Vatopedi are for the most 
part very close in size to those in Vat. gr. 746, or even a little bigger. As a result 
they occupy a much larger portion of the page than do those in Vat. gr. 746, 
and the visual result is strikingly different.” It is conceivable that the decision 
to use smaller sheets of parchment for Vatopedi 602 was made for aesthetic rea- 
sons (that is, that the change to a smaller format was the patron’s key demand, 
and hence might explain why Vatopedi was commissioned). But it is more likely, 
I think, that the decision to make a smaller format, two-volume Octateuch was 
forced on the Palaiologan patron and craftsmen by a shortage of parchment of 
large format. In contrast we can note that a comparably large format to that used 
in Vat. gr. 746 was also employed for Vat. gr. 747, Smyrna, and Topkapi, confirm- 
ing that the absolute dimensions of page in all these illustrated Octateuchs were 
considered important, and any change in them would occur through necessity. 

As for Isaak Komnenos and the Topkapi Octateuch, it was not only Isaak’s 
paraphrase that was left unfinished with spaces for images that were never exe- 
cuted. For some reason, the small team of artists who were involved left sig- 
nificant parts of the rest of the book unfinished.*® Clearly, work was not 
proceeding through this book in a straightforward manner. Even within the 
unfinished quires it is evident that work did not progress—as might reasonably 


34 Lowden, Octateuchs, 47-48; 50 (with figs. 51-52); 50-52 (with figs. 58-59); 71-72. 

35 Ibid., figs. 4-5. 

36 Moving by quires, folios 3-6 have (unfilled) spaces; fols. 7-9 have spaces; fols. 10-17 have 
spaces and one finished miniature; fols. 71-78 have spaces and unfinished miniatures; fols. 79-86 
have spaces; fols. 111-18 have spaces; fols. 119-26 have some unframed miniatures. The miniatures 
in the other early quires were completed. 
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be expected—from the opening page, nor was it organized by the bifolium— 
two straightforward models for the production process. Jeffrey Anderson has 
suggested that in the quire composed of folios 71-79 the artist may have begun 
work on folio 74r because it corresponded to the start of a quire in his mod- 
el.” Since the equivalent leaf in Vat. gr. 747 (folio 371) begins a quire, a similar 
arrangement is indeed conceivable for the model of Topkapi gr. 8 (see further 
below). In contrast to what is observed in the early quires, however, the work 
of the Kokkinobaphos Master was much more consistent and methodical: he 
began his contribution at the start of a quire on folio 127, and ended at the end 
of a quire on folio 499, completing all the miniatures. Thereafter all fifty-one 
spaces for miniatures in the remaining folios 500-569 were left blank. 

Asa result of these unfinished images, we can be confident about the working 
processes of both artists and scribes in an illustrated Octateuch. Scribes worked 
first. They must have been instructed, as we have seen, as to what model or mod- 
els to copy. In particular, they had to decide whether to make a page-for-page 
copy of their principal model, or to alter the layout drastically (as was done in 
Vatopedi 602). The reasons for working page for page were inherent in the com- 
plex layout of these illustrated catena manuscripts. Every page had a different lay- 
out, resulting from the need to accommodate varying amounts of biblical text, 
the relevant marginal catena, and images of differing size and shape. Laborious as 
it might seem to work a page at a time, it had the great advantage that it was not 
necessary to recalculate all the variables. Smyrna, so far as can be judged from the 
photographic record, generally resembled Vat. gr. 747 page for page and quire for 
quire. Since Smyrna was not a copy of Vat. gr. 747 (the evidence for this judgment 
is set out below), it follows that both were reproducing with great care the layout 
of acommon model. Topkap1 and Vat. gr. 746, however, both abandoned this 
layout. Since they both also employed a much larger script for the Septuagint text 
and catena, both were approximately twice as long as Smyrna and Vat. gr. 747. 
Topkapi, in particular, is much easier to read than Vat. gr. 747 (or presumably 
Smyrna), and it should not be ruled out—even if it seems banal—that greater 
legibility was among Isaak’s motives in commissioning his book and specifying 
larger script. Whereas most Byzantine manuscripts did not reproduce, facsimile- 
like, the layout of their model, some catena manuscripts, with or without illumi- 
nation, did follow their models page for page as we have observed in Vat. gr. 747 
and Smyrna. Among illustrated Septuagint manuscripts, for example, the mid- 
tenth-century catena on the Prophet Books, Vat. Chisi. R. VIII.54, was copied 


37 “Seraglio Octateuch” (n. 19 above), ror. 
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page for page in the early Palaiologan Vat. gr. 1153-54.°° The late tenth-century 
Copenhagen, Royal Library, cod. GKS 6 was reproduced with facsimilizing 
attention to detail in the unillustrated Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbiblio- 
thek, cod. theol. gr. 11.°” In general it can be said that the production of a biblical 
manuscript with marginal catena put far greater demands on Byzantine scribes 
than did books with incorporated catena (in which the biblical and commentary 
texts were organized as successive excerpts in a continuous sequence), or “nor- 
mal” books, with no catena at all. 

Anessential part of the scribes’ activities in the Octateuchs was to leave spaces 
for the miniatures, corresponding to what was found in their model. Although 
this was a routine scribal activity, it was considerably more complex in the Octa- 
teuchs than it was in most illuminated manuscripts. In every Octateuch the min- 
iatures in any one manuscript vary greatly in size and shape, and in their location 
on the page.”® But if we then look at the comparable images from different man- 
uscripts, they generally display similar dimensions and shapes (Figs. 4-7).” The 
copying scribes must therefore have measured the miniatures in their model to 
reproduce spaces of appropriate size and shape in the manuscript they were mak- 
ing. Furthermore, it can be seen from adjustments they made, either stretching 
out or compressing their script near a miniature, that the precise point in the 
text at which the miniature was to be inserted was important. In Vat. gr. 747 
(the evidence from the photographic record of Smyrna is too scant to permit 
more than an occasional comparison) it is clear that the location of miniatures 
was often, but by no means always, associated with the beginning of chapters 
(kepeAcuc), and the content of images might be suggested by the nearby chapter 
titles, at least in those cases when the images were not located as near as possible 
to the biblical text they depicted. This is closely comparable to what is found in 
the illuminated manuscript of 1-2 Samuel and 1-2 Kings, Vat. gr. 333, in which 
the kephalaia figured in the selection and location of miniatures.” It may be sig- 
nificant that Vat. gr. 333 is approximately contemporary to Vat. gr. 747. 

When two or more Byzantine scribes collaborated on an illustrated Octa- 


teuch, they might leave valuable evidence of the arrangement of the text in their 


38 Lowden, Prophet Books (n. 25 above), 41-45. 

39 Belting and Cavallo, Bibel des Niketas; J. Lowden, “Alternative Interpretation” (both n. 
25 above). For an edition of part of the text see Catena Havniensis in Ecclesiasten, ed. A. Labate 
(Brepols, 1992). 

40 E.g., Lowden, Octateuchs, figs. 9, 14, 36, 74, 83, 87, 89. 

41 Ibid., 36 and figs. 16-20. 

42 In general on the manuscript see J. Lassus, L’illustration byzantine du Livre des Rois (Paris, 
1973). 
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FIGURE 4 (top) Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS 
Vat. gr. 747, folio 1921, Moses Expounds the Law to the 
Israelites (photo: Conway Library, Courtauld Institute of Art) 


FIGURE 5 (bottom) Formerly Smyrna [Izmir], Greek 
Evangelical School, MS A.1, folio 196r, Moses Expounds the 
Law to the Israelites (after Hesseling, L’Octateuque de Smyrne) 
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FIGURE 6 Istanbul, Topkapi Saray, MS gr. 8, folio 4151, Moses Expounds the Law to 
the Israelites (photo: author) 
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FIGURE 7 Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Vat. gr. 746, folio 3941, 
Moses Expounds the Law to the Israelites (photo: Conway Library, Courtauld 
Institute of Art) 


model. For example, the two scribes of Vatopedi arranged their collaboration 
around the quire divisions of their model, Vat. gr. 746. Scribe B of Vatopedi cop- 
ied the content of precisely four quires of Vat. gr. 74.6.” Vat. gr. 74.6, on the other 
hand, was the work of three scribes. Scribe A adjusted the layout of his work to 
allow scribe B to begin at the start of a new quire, and scribe B did the same for 
scribe C. When we compare Vat. gr. 747 we discover that the text copied by Vat. 
gr. 74.6's scribe B corresponds exactly with the text in ten quires of Vat. gr. 747." 
In one instance it is even possible to confirm that the Smyrna Octateuch also 
ended a quire at the identical point in the text as Vat. gr. 747 and Vat. gr. 746.” 
Since Vat. gr. 746 was not a copy of Vat. gr. 747 (evidence is set out below), the 


43 Lowden, Octateuchs, 40-42, figs. 28-31. 
44 Ibid., 42-43, figs. 32-35. 
45 Ibid., 56-65, figs. 34-36. 
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correspondences must reveal the pagination and layout of the common model of 
Vat. gr. 747 and Smyrna. Surprisingly, the various copyists, especially in Vat. gr. 
746, made little effort to harmonize their scripts. Such variety must have been 
acceptable to the patron. But it has to be said that a book that appears to be 
entirely by a single hand (¢.g., Vat. gr. 747) may in fact be the product of several 
scribes, working to harmonize their contributions. 

The use of the quire divisions of the model by the copying scribes to coordi- 
nate their activities and ensure that no text was omitted or duplicated would 
seem a rational process. As there was no pagination or foliation in these books, 
it would have been time-consuming to identify a specific passage of the text with 
certainty, especially given the formulaic and repetitive nature of much of the 
Septuagint. But not enough work has been done on Byzantine manuscripts to 
establish whether copying scribes often used the quire divisions of their model 
in this way or not. Clearly in a text such as the Four Gospels, the mainstay of 
Byzantine book production, each Gospel generally began a new quire. Thus 
although each Gospel could be the work of a different scribe, the resulting book 
would not reveal evidence about the quire division(s) of its model(s). 

The artist or artists of an illustrated Octateuch received from the scribe(s) a 
pile of quires with spaces of varying sizes and shapes to be filled with images, and 
an exemplar to copy (unless the book they were working on had no exemplar). 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the comparable images in the five Octateuchs 
(excluding Laur. 5.38) resemble one another for the most part very closely. For 
example (Figs. 4-7), at Deuteronomy 12:12 is an image of an enthroned Moses 
expounding the law to a crowd of Israelite men. The image in the different ver- 
sions is virtually identical in height (80-83 mm), but notably less wide in Vat. gr. 
747 (73 mm as against the 94 mm of Vat. gr. 746). There is, however, a conspicu- 
ous unused blank space at the right side of the image in Vat. gr. 747, into which 
the artist could have expanded to make the miniature broader. Iconographically, 
the versions are virtually identical, apart from the presence of a dodecasyllabic 
title in Smyrna, Vat. gr. 746, and Vatopedi. 

Overall, this pattern of scrupulous copying is different from the situation 
found in most illuminated Byzantine manuscripts, in which facsimile-like 
reproduction of a model was very much the exception. Of special significance, 
therefore, are those cases in which the Octateuchs differ among themselves over 
their choice of images or iconography. We need to ask on a case-by-case basis why 
such differences occurred, and what they might have meant for the books’ users 
and makers. We have mentioned that the artist of Vatopedi added an image 
based on the Joshua Roll, making the Palaiologan manuscript different from any 
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earlier Octateuch. But for the most part the differences between the Octateuchs 
bind together the three Komnenian manuscripts (Smyrna, Topkapi, and Vat. gr. 
746), and distinguish them from Vat. gr. 747. For example, the scribes of the four 
manuscripts each left a space of similar size and shape in the Septuagint text 
beneath Exodus 1:17 (Vatopedi, it will be recalled, lacks Genesis and Exodus).*° 
In Vat. gr. 747 we find the rare image of Pharaoh issuing his decree to midwives 
that sons born to Israelite women are to be killed (narrated in Exodus 1:15ff.). All 
three twelfth-century Octateuchs, however, substitute for this image a represen- 
tation of the Birth of Moses (Exodus 2:2). Although also a highly unusual scene, 
it is based on a commonplace Byzantine iconographic formula, as employed else- 
where, for example, for the birth of John the Baptist or the birth of the Theoto- 
kos. The kephalaion that begins at Exodus 2:1, and its title (Ilepi tg yevvyoews 
Maicéwe), presumably prompted the choice of this image. 

A second example of what may be termed an alternative miniature can be 
cited here. Below Exodus 28:5 four Octateuchs (this part lacking in Vatopedi) 
have an image consisting of four small square panels in a row.’”’ In Vat. gr. 747 
each of the squares contains an element of the complex priestly garments of 
Aaron, as mentioned briefly nearby in Exodus 28:4 (and described in more detail 
later). But in all three twelfth-century Octateuchs the four squares are painted 
as four of the curtains of the tabernacle, described long before at Exodus 26:1-6. 
The curtains are composed of simple checkerboard squares and are inappropri- 
ate to the context in Exodus 28. 

The likeliest explanation for these alternative miniatures is that the Kom- 
nenian artists (of Smyrna or another similar manuscript) occasionally found a 
miniature in the model hard to decipher. Rather than leaving the space for the 
image blank in the manuscript they were making, they substituted what seemed 
to them an adequate alternative. Looking at the flaked images of Vat. gr. 747, 
even those restored in the fourteenth century, we can see how miniatures could 
become difficult to read. 

Were we to judge solely on the evidence of “alternative miniatures” (as defined 
above) it would appear safe to conclude that Vat. gr. 747 better represented the 


miniature cycle of the lost common model, and that the three Komnenian 


46 Lowden, Octateuchs, 61, figs. 79-82; Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs, 14.4- 
45, Nos. 595-98. 

47. Lowden, Octateuchs, 61, figs. 83-84; Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs, 178- 
79, figs. 770-73. Two curtains already appeared in the image at Ex 25:36-37, flanking the meno- 
rah, in the 12th-century Octateuchs, but were omitted in Vat. gr. 747: see representations in 
Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs, nos. 758-7 61b. 
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manuscripts represented a revised version. This explanation holds, though, for 
only a small minority of scenes. Elsewhere, for the most part, the images in Vat. 
gr. 747, in comparison with the other Octateuchs, can be seen to be simplified 
and sometimes truncated versions of the same scene. The simplification is partly 
a matter of technique. Beginning at the start of a quire on folio 37, the artist of 
Vat. gr. 747 abandoned the full palette of opaque pigments, and instead merely 
sketched the images, leaving the blank parchment as a highlight (the change is 
not obvious in black and white reproductions).** Presumably this was to hasten 
the production process. In addition, occasionally where the heavily incised and 
complex ruling pattern used by the scribe cut across the space left for an image, 
the artist narrowed the image in order to avoid some of the vertical rulings.” 
(These deep furrows caused the pigment to pool.) The resulting blank spaces 
alongside images look disturbing. And when the truncated image is compared 
with the version in the other Octateuchs it can be seen that the artist of Vat. 
gr. 747 simplified or compressed the iconography to fit the narrower space.”* In 
general, therefore, the evidence that Vat. gr. 747 was copied from the lost com- 
mon model at a time when it was more legible than in the Komnenian era has 
to be weighed against the evidence that the artist of Vat. gr. 747 simplified and 
sometimes truncated what he copied, making his version on such occasions less 
accurate; this is a complex and delicate analysis that must be undertaken with- 
out prejudice for each miniature. It is relatively easy to observe similarity or dif 
ference between the various Octateuchs, but much more difficult to interpret 
their significance. 

An intriguing example of a small but significant difference among the illus- 
trated Octateuchs is the representation of the serpent that tempts Eve in the 
garden of Eden as a non-biblical camel-like quadruped (an image that has been 
much discussed). When we look in the Octateuchs, we find that the camel- 
like serpent is not present in the eleventh-century manuscripts (Vat. gr. 747 and 
Laur. 5.38 [Fig. 8]), but appears in the three closely related manuscripts of the 
second quarter of the twelfth century (Vat. gr. 74.6, the Smyrna Octateuch, and 
the Topkapi Octateuch [Fig. 9]). In 1982, Fernanda De’ Maffei pointed out that 
in the Chronicle of Zonaras, a Constantinopolitan work contemporary with 


the Komnenian Octateuchs, the serpent is described as having feet, following a 


48 Lowden, Octateuchs, 13-14. 

49 Ibid., figs. 6, 9. 

50 Ibid., 76-77. 

51 See bibliography in Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs, 33-34. 
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passage that goes back to Josephus’s Antiquities.” In the twelfth-century chron- 
icle of Kedrenos, on the other hand, the serpent is explicitly said not to have 
had feet. The evidence appears unambiguous. The Komnenian Octateuchs seem 
to have changed the upright serpent, supported on its tail (as clearly seen in 
Laur. 5.38), into the quadruped serpent, presumably because this was a matter 
of debate in Constantinople at the time of their production. This is a matter to 
which we shall return. 

Descendents of the lost common model for the Octateuchs permit us to 
envisage this manuscript with a surprising level of detail. From Vat. gr. 747, and 
to a lesser extent Smyrna (and the other Octateuchs), we know the model was 
a catena manuscript with certain prefaces and epilogues and a specific form of 
biblical (and catena) text. The Octateuch element of the model comprised 278 
folios, measured about 40 x 30 cm, and was accompanied by 374 miniatures. It 
was page for page and quire for quire the same as Vat. gr. 747 and (for most of the 
cycle, it would seem) Smyrna. For the sake of discussion, we can allow the pos- 
sibility that the lost common model was also the first example of this particular 
type of illustrated book. How then was it created? 

It was not a “perfect” manuscript. It had mistakes. For example, two of the 
miniatures in Exodus are very similar in all the Octateuchs.” In the first minia- 
ture (Vat. gr. 747, folio 88r), Pharaoh pursues the Israelites (upper register) and 
the Israelites approach the sea (lower register). These events are narrated at Exo- 
dus 14:6—8, but the miniature is located in the Octateuchs at Exodus 13:15ff. In 
the second miniature the Israelites carry the bones of Joseph (Exodus 13:19), but 
the miniature is located in the Octateuchs at Exodus 14:11 (Vat. gr. 747, folio 
88yv). Clearly what has happened here is that the images have been entered in 
reverse order. The reversal must have taken place in the common model. And 
it must have happened at an early stage in the planning and production of that 
manuscript, for the two miniatures have different dimensions and proportions, 
appropriate to their different content (as transmitted by the Octateuchs), so it 
was not merely the artist of the common model who reversed the position of 
the images. The scribe must have made the mistake while leaving spaces for the 


miniatures as he worked on the lost common model. 


52 F. De’ Maffei, “Eva e il serpente, ovverossia la problematica della derivazione, o non, delle 
miniature vetero-testamentarie cristiane da presunti prototipi ebraici,” RSBN, n.s., 17-19 (1980- 
82): 13-35. 

53 Lowden, Octateuchs, 81, figs. 112-15; Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs, nos. 
700-703, 696a—99b (sic). 
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FIGURE 8 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea-Laurenziana, MS plut. 5.38, folio 6r, Genesis 
scenes (photo: Florence, Biblioteca Medicea-Laurenziana) 
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FIGURE 9 Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi, MS gr. 8, folio 43v, Temptation and Fall, 
quadruped serpent (photo: author) 
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When it came to supplying the images in the common model, some were 
composed ad hoc from familiar formulas. For example, the model for the vari- 
ous “death of so-and-so” miniatures was generic and was provided entirely by the 
artist’s training within the Byzantine iconographic tradition.”* Often the art- 
ist provided more detail than the biblical text specified, placing the body in, for 
example, a shroud, and having it laid within a marble sarcophagus. 

Next, some images were prompted by or based on a closely literal reading of 
the text. For example, the miniature of the dramatic account of the earth swal- 
lowing alive the men of Kore (and Dathan and Abiram), their houses, tents, and 
cattle (Numbers 16:30-33) includes precisely the details mentioned in the text, 
carefully distinguishing, for example, tent from house.” Such a composition was 
based on individual formulas familiar in a Byzantine context (gestures of grief, 
representations of buildings, animals, etc.). These were the individual blocks out 
of which the image was assembled. The end result of a miniature so put together, 
however, was not generic (like the “death of so-and-so” images), but specific to 
only one text. 

Third, some images, while specific to the text, were included doubtless be- 
cause they were already well known from their occurrence in a variety of “non- 
Octateuch” contexts. In this category would be the miniatures of the Crossing 
of the Red Sea, for example, or the Sacrifice of Isaak. These were images that 
would have been fully familiar to both the producers and the consumers of Byz- 
antine art without recourse to an Octateuch. The well-known group of Moses 
and the Israelites from the Crossing of the Red Sea could then itself be repeated 
(as a formula) with minor adjustments for adjacent images in the Octateuchs’ 
Exodus account.” 

The fourth category, and the most intriguing, includes unusual images (not 
iconographic commonplaces) for which we nonetheless find a close parallel out- 
side the family of the Octateuchs. These can be subdivided further into those 
for which the Septuagint text appears to form the underlying source, and those 


for which some other textual source must be postulated. The classic case of a 


54 Noah, Sarah, Abraham, Rachel, Isaak, Jacob, Miriam, Aaron, Eleazar, Gideon, Jephthah, 
Samson; see Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs, index under “burials. images of.” 
The visual formula for “death of X” is also repeated in Vat. gr. 333: Lassus, Livre des Rois (n. 42 
above), figs. 61, 65, 98, 99, 100, 102. 

55 Lowden, Octateuchs, 62-64, figs. 34-39; Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs, 
nos. 931-35. 

56 See Weitzmann and Bernabd, Byzantine Octateuchs, nos. 692-95, 700-703, 704-7, 712-15. 
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Septuagint-based relative to the Octateuchs is provided by the Joshua rotulus. 
The most debated non-Septuagint source is provided by the illuminated man- 
uscripts of the so-called Christian Topography of (so-called) Kosmas Indiko- 
pleustes. Whereas the first three categories outlined above, by their generalized 
nature, can hardly reveal anything specific about the date at which the common 
model was produced, the very specific nature of the connections in the fourth 
category promises insights into matters of chronology (but alas these connec- 
tions prove not to be decisive). 

The Joshua Roll was not merely the source (as we mentioned above) of a sin- 
gle image added to the cycle in Vatopedi, it was copied in extenso by the artist of 
the common model of the Octateuchs.” The Roll now consists of fifteen sheets 
of parchment, originally glued together to form a horizontal scroll, 30-31. 
cm high and 1064 cm long. The pictorial frieze is accompanied in the lower 
part by a series of biblical excerpts paraphrased from the Septuagint (unfortu- 
nately these are too short to provide decisive evidence as to the text type that 
was used, but it has some variants from the Vat. gr. 747/Vat. gr. 746 catena- 
group text). That the texts are interrupted at both the start and finish of the roll 
proves that at least one additional sheet is lost from each end. Blank spaces were 
left in the text on the Roll’s sheets V, IX, X (Fig. 10), XI, and XIII. These gaps 
correspond to missing words or phrases, and most reflect closely the length of 
the missing passages. There are also some odd, unclear details in the picture 
frieze, for example, in the piles of bodies in the foreground of the battle scenes 
on sheet X (Fig. 10), or the missing implement (rope or spear) in the hands of 
the hangman on sheet IX. The obvious deduction from these gaps in the text 
and unclear or missing elements in the frieze is that the Joshua Roll must be 
a very careful copy of an earlier roll, a roll that in places was difficult to read 
or decipher. I have suggested that the surviving roll was made probably in an 
antiquarian enthusiasm to copy and record ancient artefacts and that its lost 


model was pre-Iconoclast, perhaps a sixth- or seventh-century roll, a conclusion 


57 Onthe Joshua Roll, see in general K. Weitzmann, The Joshua Roll: A Work of the Macedonian 
Renaissance (Princeton, 1948); O. Mazal, Josua-Rolle: Vollstandige Faksimile-Ausgabe im Origi- 
nalformat des Codex Vaticanus Palatinus Graecus 431 der Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana (Graz, 
1984); Lowden, Octateuchs, 105-19; Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs, 311-12, nos. 
1147-1287b; H. Evans and W. Wixom, eds., The Glory of Byzantium (New York, 1997), cat. 162; 
most recently O. Kresten, “Biblisches Geschehen und byzantinische Kunst: Der Josua-Rotulus 
der Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana (Cod. Vat. Palat. gr. 431) und die illuminierten byzantini- 
schen Oktateuche,” Vortrag am 4. Februar 2002 in der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten, www.badw.de/aktuell/reden_vortraege/Reden_Texte/kresten/ (accessed 13 May 2009). 
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further developed by Otto Kresten in several recent publications.”* Kresten has 
also proposed to identify the principal script of the roll with the hand of the 
Constantinopolitan scribe Basileios kalligraphos, and has in consequence dated 
the roll to ca. 955-75.” 

If one assumes that the surviving roll was made as a facsimile of another 
Joshua roll, it is conceivable that either of these rolls could have served as a model 
for the Octateuchs. Consequently, the use of the Joshua Roll (or its model) can- 
not date the making of the lost common model of the Octateuchs, except possi- 
bly to a period in or after the sixth century. However, the production of a series 
of ivories, based closely on the Roll, enables the question of sources and their use 
to be approached in a different way. 

The Joshua ivories consist of three short panels from a rosette casket, now in 
The Metropolitan Museum, New York, and one long panel, in the Victoria and 
Albert (V&A) Museum, London. These are astonishingly similar to the respec- 
tive scenes on the Joshua Roll. The V&A ivory (7.5 x 27 cm) is assembled from 
three parts and shows, by comparison with the roll, the first appearance of the 
men of Gibeon before Joshua (from the join of sheets XII—XIII of the roll), and 
two messengers before Joshua (from the right end of sheet XIII).°° Note, these 
scenes are not adjacent in the roll. The three Metropolitan panels (each about 
6 cm tall) comprise Joshua’s defeat of the men of Hai (Fig. 11; the lower half of 
a double register composition on sheet X of the roll); the king of Hai: before 
Joshua, and hanged (the left part of sheet XI; these two adjacent in the roll); and 
the men of Gibeon before Joshua, as in the V&A panel (from sheets XII-XIII of 
the roll). All three Metropolitan panels have carved inscriptions. Most notably, 
the inscription on the panel showing Joshua’s defeat of the men of Hai repeats 
the wording of the first part of the caption-like text in the Joshua Roll, includ- 
ing the two lacunae where the scribe of the roll could not decipher the text of his 
model (compare Figs. 10 and 11). 

The ivories, whose manufacture would appear to be approximately contem- 


porary with that of the (surviving) roll, that is, the third quarter of the tenth 


58 Listed in Kresten, “Biblisches Geschehen.” 

59 Ibid. 

60 A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des X.-XIII. 
Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1930), 1:23-24, and pl. I. 4. But note that the evidence of the Joshua ivories 
was overlooked in Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs. 

61 Evans and Wixom, Glory of Byzantium, nos. 152A-C. Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfen- 
beinskulpturen, 1:23, and pl. I. 1-3. 
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century, were probably based directly and independently on the roll (rather than 
on its model). Comparison of the two ivory versions of the men of Gibeon before 
Joshua reveals a number of details in which the V&A ivory is more like the roll 
(the treatment of Joshua’s seat and the first Gibeonite’s tunic, for example). Yet 
the texts of the Metropolitan Museum ivory, with gaps, show that in this aspect 
it is a closer copy of the roll than the V&A panel. The ivories confirm that the 
Joshua Roll was known to a range of craftsmen in Constantinople in the tenth 
and perhaps eleventh centuries. 

The continuous picture frieze of the Joshua Roll had to be adapted in various 
ways to provide the framed images in the lost common model of the Octateuchs. 
For example, across the join of sheets I-II is a long composition accompanied 
by a lengthy excerpt from Joshua 3:5—6—“And Joshua said to the people, ‘Purify 
yourselves for tomorrow, for tomorrow among you the Lord will do wonders.’ 
And Joshua said to the priests, “Take up the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
and go before the people.’ And the priests took up the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord and went in front of the people” (NETS translation, modified). The image 
in the roll shows exactly this (Fig. 12): Joshua leading the Israelites, preceded by 
the priests carrying the ark. But when the scene came to be adapted for the com- 
mon model of the Octateuchs, it was far too large and so had to be divided into 
two images. The resulting first image (Joshua leading the Israelites) was located 
in the Octateuchs, as in the roll, at Joshua 3:6 (Figs. 13-14). The resulting second 
image, the priests carrying the ark, was located on the next page in the Octa- 
teuchs at Joshua 3:15-16 (Figs. 15-16). The adjacent text reads: “And when the 
priests that bore the ark of the covenant of the Lord entered upon Jordan and 
the feet of the priests that bore the ark of the covenant of the Lord were dipped 
in part of the water of Jordan ... then the waters that came down from above 
stopped. ...” A comparison of the second scene in the Octateuchs with the right 
half of the composition in the roll shows that the lost common model of the 
Octateuchs must have added the water beneath the priests’ feet and, at the right, 
the piled up Jordan. This was an intelligent and economical use of the model 
provided by the Joshua Roll, which adapted its images where necessary to their 
new function in a codex. 

A second example of how the artist of the lost common model of the Octa- 
teuchs worked is provided by comparison with manuscripts of the Christian 
Topography of Kosmas Indikopleustes, a strange amalgam of geography, astron- 
omy, theology, and biblical exegesis. The most striking Kosmas-related images 
appear in the Octateuchs as a series illustrating the provisions for the tabernacle 
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FIGURE 10 Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Vat. palat. gr. 431, Joshua Roll, 
sheet X, lacunae in text (photo: Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana) 


and its equipment as recorded in Exodus 25-29.” In discussing and describing 
the tabernacle, Kosmas paraphrased the biblical account, so the relationship of 
his wording to the Septuagint can be complex and needs to be defined for each 
image. We can take a single test case in which the textual evidence is, fortu- 


nately, unambiguous. 


62 D. Mouriki-Charalambous, “The Octateuch Miniatures of the Byzantine Manuscripts of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes” (PhD diss., Princeton University, 1970); L. Brubaker, “The Tabernacle 
Miniatures of the Byzantine Octateuchs,” Actes du XVe Congrés international des études byzan- 
tines, vol. 2, Art et archéologie: communications (Athens, 1981), 73-92; Lowden, Octateuchs, 86-91; 
Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs (with earlier bibliog.), nos. 750-85 (both n. 1 
above). A cartographic world view at Gen 1:24 has also been linked to Kosmas (C. Hahn, “The 
Creation of the Cosmos: Genesis Illustration in the Octateuchs,” CahArch 28 [1979]: 29-40; 
Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs, 22-23). 
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FIGURE 11 New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 17.190.135, Joshua ivory, 
lacunae in inscription (photo: New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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FIGURE 12 (above and facing page) Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Vat. 
Palat. gr. 431, Joshua Roll, sheets I-II, Priests take up the ark and go before the people 
(Joshua 3:5—6) (photo: Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana) 


Below Exodus 25:20 the Octateuchs have an image that is very similar to a 
miniature in the Kosmas manuscripts.” It represents the ark as a rectangular 
box with double doors, topped by the semicircle (half cylinder) of the mercy seat, 
flanked above by two cherubim and to either side by a standing priest, an old 


63 Lowden, Octateuchs, figs. 120-22; Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs, nos. 
750-53 and fig. 35. 
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man to the left, a younger to the right. The caption in Smyrna and Vat. gr. 746 
identifies “the mercy seat, the cherubim, and the priests.” The presence of the 
two priests is entirely inexplicable by recourse to the Septuagint text (or its ca- 
tena), and the semicircular top to the ark is puzzling since this is not how the ark 
is described in the Bible. The text and illustrations of Kosmas, however, read- 
ily explain both anomalies. In Christian Topography 5.37, the priests are identi- 
fied as Zacharias and Abia, and they are discussed at some length.” The ark is 


64 W. Wolska-Conus, Cosmas Indicopleustes, Topographie Chrétienne, SC 141, 159, 197 (Paris, 
1968-73), 2:65—69 (5.3637); see also the long note to 5.37 on 2:66-67. 
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FIGURE 13, Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Vat. gr. 747, folio 218r, Joshua 
leads the Israelites (photo: Conway Library, Courtauld Institute of Art) 
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FIGURE14 Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Vat. gr. 746, folio 4.42v, Joshua 
leads the Israelites (photo: Conway Library, Courtauld Institute of Art) 


round-topped because (according to Kosmas’s argument) it resembles the shape 
of the universe.” The visual parallels between the Kosmas and Octateuch min- 
iatures are extremely close. 

A comparison of the Octateuch versions with the Kosmas miniatures in the 
ninth-century Vat. gr. 699 and the eleventh-century Sinai gr. 1186 and Laur. 
9.28 discloses that in this image (and other Kosmas-related images) the twelfth- 
century Octateuchs generally resemble the Kosmas manuscripts more closely 
than does Vat. gr. 747, and among the Kosmas manuscripts they are closer to 
Vat. gr. 699. A much-studied example that bears out this pattern of relationships 
is an elevated view of the tabernacle, enclosing the ark, table, and candlestick. 


65  Ibid., 2:64-66, note to 5.36. 

66 Mouriki-Charalambous, “Octateuch Miniatures,” 118-26; Brubaker, “Tabernacle,” 76-80; 
Lowden, Octateuchs, 88-89, figs. 123-25; Weitzmann and Bernabd, Byzantine Octateuchs, 
nos. 762-65. 
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FIGURE 15 Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Vat. gr. 747, folio 218v, Priests 
with ark reach the Jordan (photo: Conway Library, Courtauld Institute of Art) 
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FIGURE16 Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Vat. gr. 746, folio 4.431, 
Priests with ark reach the Jordan (photo: Conway Library, Courtauld Institute 
of Art) 


The common model of the Octateuchs must have derived images such as 
the ark flanked by priests from a Kosmas manuscript. Kosmas’s text was even 
referred to by Photios in the ninth century as a Commentary on the Octateuch” 
It was perhaps known to those involved in making the lost common model of 
the Octateuchs because one of them had recently worked on the production of 
such a book—the production of Laur. 9.28 and Sinai gr. 1186 suggests a particu- 
lar demand for Kosmas in the eleventh century. But because Kosmas included 
illustrations as an integral part of his argument, the use of a Kosmas manuscript 
as a source for the common model of the Octateuchs is conceivable at any date 
after the completion of the Christian Topography, say from ca. 550 onward, right 
up to the period of the production of Vat. gr. 747. 

A different kind of possible source for the lost model of the Octateuchs is 
more speculative. Was the Genesis cycle of the Octateuch’s model based on a lost 
Genesis manuscript? The evidence for this is tenuous, but not to be ignored. 


67 Photios, Bibliothéque (n. 1 above), 1:21, épunvela cig THY Oxtatevyov. 
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In part it is a matter of style. The Genesis images, with their fully-painted 
impressionistic backgrounds—most conspicuous in Vat. gr. 747—look quite dif- 
ferent from the images in most of the rest of the Octateuch cycle. But they are 
not so different from the backgrounds of some of the Vienna Genesis images dis- 
cussed further below. The iconographic program of Genesis in the Octateuchs is 
rich but without close parallel. The subject merits further investigation. 

Thus far it has been possible to trace the history of the illustrated Octateuch 
manuscripts with confidence. We have proceeded from the known toward the 
unknown, but of all the material discussed only the possible use of a lost Genesis 
manuscript is purely speculative. Kurt Weitzmann, however, believed it was pos- 
sible to go much further, as he sought to demonstrate in numerous publications 
over his long scholarly career. Indeed it would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that the topic of Octateuch illustration still owes much of its perceived impor- 
tance to his treatment of it.” 

By a series of linked hypotheses regarding surviving manuscripts, Weitzmann 
attempted to trace the origins of Old Testament illustration. These he located in 
the pre-Christian world of hellenized Jews, roughly speaking on a geographi- 
cal arc between Alexandria and Antioch. Much of his work is pure speculation, 
but important aspects are derived from study of the Byzantine evidence, and it 
is therefore important for the present discussion to establish whether his treat- 
ment of the Byzantine manuscripts was well founded or not. We begin this anal- 
ysis by briefly reconsidering three of the test cases treated above. 

Weitzmann’s view of the Joshua Roll and its relation to the Octateuchs was 
entirely different from the one proposed here. He denied that the Joshua Roll 
had a model in rotulus form, despite the blank spaces indicating copying prob- 
lems in text and images. He completely ignored the text of the Roll as an indica- 
tion of what its picture frieze represented, and instead supplied an interpretation 
of the images based on the Octateuchs. He proposed that the scenes in the Roll 
were derived in the tenth century from a lost Octateuch manuscript. And ignor- 
ing the evidence for a lost common model for the Octateuchs, he argued that 
Vat. gr. 747 was alone in having been copied from a “pre-Joshua Roll Octateuch.” 
None of this corresponds to the evidence. The manner in which he ignored the 
witness of the text of the Roll, in particular, is surprising in a scholar whose 
method owed so much to philology and textual criticism.” 


68 Mentioned in passing in Lowden, Octateuchs, 94. 
69 Summed up, with further references in Weitzmann and Bernabo, Byzantine Octateuchs. 
70 Asset forthin K. Weitzmann, Ilustrations in Roll and Codex (Princeton, 19 47, rev. ed. 1970). 
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Weitzmann proposed a possible relationship between the Octateuchs and the 
Kosmas manuscripts much like the relationship between the Octateuchs and 
the Joshua Roll. Where Kosmas included Octateuch-related images, these were 
copied, he asserted, from an Octateuch manuscript. Vat. gr. 747, he said, was the 
most accurate copy of this hypothetical pre-Kosmas Octateuch (or possibly Pen- 
tateuch). Since Kosmas was writing in the mid-sixth century, the pre-Kosmas 
Octateuch had to be of an earlier date. But as with the Joshua Roll, this proposal 
failed to take adequately into account the textual evidence. The priests Zacha- 
rias and Abia, for example, must have found their way into an Octateuch from 
a Kosmas manuscript (not vice versa), and as they are present in all the Octa- 
teuchs, including Vat. gr. 747, they were certainly present in the lost common 
model of the Octateuchs (whatever its date). 

The third test case is the representation of the camel-like serpent. Although 
the serpent is not so represented in Vat. gr. 747 (the miniature is flaked and hard 
to decipher), Weitzmann proposed that this representation was first incorpo- 
rated into a lost illustrated Octateuch at an early date, having been derived from 
(an illustrated copy of) the Pirke of Rabbi Eliezer (a collection of aphorisms of 
the ninth or tenth century), or rather from the much earlier sources on which 
the Pirke drew.’ Bernabo, with his greater knowledge of rabbinic and pseudepi- 
graphic material, cited as a source for the non-biblical quadruped the (Hebrew) 
Genesis Rabbah, of circa 400, and for other extrabiblical elements a text close to 
the Syriac Cave of Treasures (of the sixth century), or rather the latter’s midrashic 
sources.” The improbability of these hypotheses should be mentioned. No early 
illustrated examples of such texts have been found. Nor is it likely that Chris- 
tian artists and patrons would have been familiar with such hypothetical manu- 
scripts. The extrabiblical detail of the camel-like serpent in the twelfth-century 
Octateuchs is more plausibly explained by the twelfth-century chronicle evi- 
dence discussed above. 

Why, it must be asked, did Weitzmann overlook crucial evidence for the 
Octateuch manuscripts in building his hypotheses? He defined the purpose 
of his study as “to find the iconographically purest version of the archetype.””” 
This search inevitably led him into the first Christian centuries, for he argued 


71 K. Weitzmann, “The Illustration of the Septuagint,” reprinted in his Studies in Classical and 
Byzantine Manuscript Illumination, ed. H. L. Kessler (Chicago, 1971), 48 (originally published 
as “Die Illustration der Septuaginta,” Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, 3-4 [1952-53]: 
74 N. 59). 

72 Weitzmann and Bernabod, Byzantine Octateuchs, 33-34, 317-18. 

73. Roll and Codex, 183. 
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that biblical imagery was devised in the early period and that later (Byzantine 
or medieval) images or cycles were merely excerpts from lost early models. In 
his own words: “Biblical picture cycles of astounding wealth form the point of 
departure, and these, in turn, were excerpted and shortened during the Middle 
Ages.” The fifth- or sixth-century Cotton Genesis manuscript, with some 360 
images in Genesis alone, was a crucial witness to this theory, and even it was said 
to have been based on still earlier, lost models.” 

A further essential foundation to his analyses was his simplistic proposal that 
narrative images were invented to illustrate books (or scrolls), and then copied, 
often piecemeal, for use in other contexts. In his own words again: “Book illus- 
tration was the storehouse of iconography. Artists in all fields consulted and cop- 
ied illustrated manuscripts . . . it is scarcely an exaggeration to assert that, in the 
last analysis, each ‘narrative’ cycle may be traced to an illustrated book.”” The 
partial copying of the Cotton Genesis in the thirteenth-century mosaics of San 
Marco at Venice provided an example.” But surprisingly he did not cite the evi- 
dence of the Joshua ivories and their dependence on the Joshua Roll. 

Taken together, these theories enabled Weitzmann to argue that any biblical 
image, whatever its context or medium, demonstrated the existence of an illu- 
minated manuscript as source, and even a single such image pointed to the exis- 
tence of a profuse cycle. From this it followed that an image from the Octateuch 
(or Pentateuch) in the synagogue at Dura in the mid-third century, for exam- 
ple, demonstrated (to him) the existence of a profusely illustrated Octateuch (or 
Pentateuch) manuscript in a Jewish context in the pre-Constantinian era. This 
was a very long way, in all senses, from the lost common model of the Octa- 
teuchs, the earliest form in which we can be truly confident that the Octateuch 
cycle, as known from surviving manuscripts, was in existence. 

Weitzmann’s arguments are as irrefutable as they are unprovable. The ques- 
tion remains, however, whether they are useful and plausible. To test this we 


can take a single example, much cited by Weitzmann. In the late 1930s, a relief 


74 “Septuagint,” 96-120. 

75 K. Weitzmann and H. Kessler, The Cotton Genesis: British Library Codex Cotton Otho B.VI 
(Princeton, 1986), 42-43. 

76 “Septuagint,” 49. See also p. 48: “When analyzing a monumental picture cycle of narrative 
character . . . in most cases one is dealing with an epitome of an extensive miniature cycle. This 
holds true . . . also for the countless other forms of art which depend iconographically on minia- 
ture cycles.” 

77. K. Weitzmann, “The Genesis Mosaics of San Marco and the Cotton Genesis Miniatures,” in 
Otto Demus, The Mosaics of San Marco (Chicago, 1984), 2:105—42, 253-57. 
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sculpture was discovered in excavations of the fifth- and sixth-century martyrion 
at Seleucia Pieria, near Antioch (the sculpture is now at Princeton).”* The scene 
was identified by Weitzmann as Joseph in prison with Pharaoh’s butler and 
baker (Fig. 17). This image has a visual parallel in the sixth-century Vienna Gen- 
esis (Fig. 18), but Weitzmann observed what he considered a closer parallel in the 
eleventh- and twelfth-century Octateuchs (Fig. 19). He emphasized, for exam- 
ple, “the cellar-like construction of the prison in each case.”” Setting aside the 
evidence of the Vienna Genesis, he then concluded that the entire Octateuch 
cycle must have been in existence and available for consultation by the sculptor 
in Antioch in the sixth century. 

On looking again at the comparison, however, it would seem that it is the 
Vienna Genesis and the Octateuchs that exemplify the closer parallel. In them, 
observe how Joseph is seated centrally between the two prisoners, the butler to 
the left lifting his arms in entreaty. The Antioch relief, on the other hand, shows 
four rather than three figures inside the prison. Any analysis must take account 
of these differences alongside the similarities. And when we note that the best 
evidence from Antioch is for the presence of one image among approximately 
374 (accepting momentarily the validity of the comparison for the sake of argu- 
ment), the weight that should be given to the 373 Octateuch images ot found 
at Antioch seems to me overwhelming. A theory that is based on very limited 
similarity but that ignores widespread difference is hardly convincing. We can 
surely learn more about art in sixth-century Antioch from the sixth-century 
material (sculpture and Vienna Genesis in this case) than from middle Byzan- 
tine Octateuchs. 

Weitzmann’s theorizing about Octateuch illustration is so wide ranging as 
to appear nearly all-inclusive. Of special interest, then, is a composition on the 
so-called Adam and Eve ivory and bone caskets (Fig. 20),°° which seems to stand 
outside his paradigms. Most of the scenes decorating these caskets can be read- 
ily paralleled in one or more of the many works having iconography of the Cre- 


ation and Fall. But one scene, found in five examples, is otherwise unparalleled. 


78 K. Weitzmann, “The Iconography of the Reliefs from the Martyrion,” in Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes, vol. 3, The Excavations 1937-1939, ed. R. Stillwell (Princeton, 1941), 138-39 and pl. 20. 

79 “Septuagint,” 54. 

80 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen (n. 60 above), nos. 67e (Cleveland 
Museum of Art), 68d (St. Petersburg, Ermitage), 69e (Darmstadt, Landesmuseum), 76-77 
(Milan, Museo delle arti decorative, Castello Sforzesco), 93 (New York, Metropolitan Museum); 
and discussion on pp. 48-49, 51, 54-55. These ivories were not discussed in Weitzmann and Ber- 
nabo, Byzantine Octateuchs. 
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FIGURE 17 Princeton, University Art Museum, c515-S630, stone sculpture from 


Antioch, Joseph in prison (photo: Princeton University Art Museum) 


It shows Eve operating a pair of large bellows at a forge while Adam works as a 
smith, hammering a piece of metal that he holds in a pair of stout tongs. Because 
it is undoubtedly part of a narrative, but no trace of a written source for it has 
thus far come to light, it does not fit a Weitzmann paradigm. This exception has 
been largely overlooked, and not just by Weitzmann.” I suggest that we should 
consider the image to be part of a visual narrative, and a valuable witness to Byz- 
antine representations of craftsmanship in the tenth century. Note how natural- 
istic are the bellows and tools. Observe how Eve has her head covered and her 
hair braided, her tunic belted, and kneels on the ground in a characteristic fash- 
ion. With or without a textual source, the scene of Adam and Eve at the forge 
merits further study. 

Weitzmann’s discussion of Octateuch illustration spread outward from the 
somewhat limited—but still vast—field of the illustrated Byzantine Octateuch 
manuscripts. To apply one of his own analogies from a different context, the 
pattern he perceived was like the ever-expanding ripples from a stone cast into 


a pond.” Chronologically and geographically, and in medium and context, 


81 A notable exception is the article by H. Maguire, “Magic and Money in the Early Middle 
Ages,” Speculum 72 (1997): 1037-54. 

82 K. Weitzmann, “The Study of Byzantine Book Illumination, Past, Present, and Future,” in 
K. Weitzmann et al., The Place of Book Illumination in Byzantine Art (Princeton, 1975), 1-Go at 


pp. 9ff. 
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FIGURE 18 Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, cod. Theol. Gr. 31, f. 17 
(pict. 33), Vienna Genesis, Joseph in prison (photo: Vienna, Bildarchiv ONB) 
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FIGURE 19 Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi, MS gr. 8, folio 128r, Joseph in prison 
(photo: author) 
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FIGURE 20 New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 17.190.139, Adam and 
Eve at the forge (photo: New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


Weitzmann widened analysis to include images that had some narrative basis 
in the Octateuch throughout Western art, from the beginnings of biblical illus- 
tration to the Renaissance. Yet the true situation of the Byzantine Octateuchs, 
as far as we can understand it today, was very different from how Weitzmann 
portrayed it. Octateuch illustration was not a Europe-wide, millennium-long 
phenomenon. There are no comparable illustrated Octateuch manuscripts in 
the Latin West (see below), or indeed in any other linguistic context. Had pro- 
fusely illustrated Octateuchs been produced already in late antiquity, say in the 
sixth century, we might reasonably expect to find some trace of them at a later 
date (setting aside the circular argument of basing such a theory on the eleventh- 
century and later manuscripts). Rather, though, than “migrating” from an origi- 
nal source in some single archetypal Octateuch manuscript into other contexts, 
the iconographic riches of the Octateuchs resulted from a middle-Byzantine—era 
gathering of ideas and images from numerous earlier contexts, and a combining 
of these earlier elements with contemporary visual formulas. Yet if the Octa- 


teuchs are not important in the way that Weitzmann claimed,” it certainly does 


83 Every scholar would wish to agree with at least one of Weitzmann’s hypotheses: “The study 
of the Octateuchs will permit the establishment of general principles with regard to the process 
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not follow that they are unimportant. On the contrary, they are among the most 


ambitious achievements of Byzantine illumination. 





In twentieth-century art-historical writing, the Byzantine Octateuchs were on 
occasion treated as though they had much in common with another family of 
even more profusely illustrated biblical manuscripts: the Bibles moralisées.“* 
Both types of book were regarded, perhaps inevitably, primarily as invaluable 
repositories of iconographic exempla, but this meant that individual images were 
analyzed out of context, as visual comparanda, or sometimes as sources of pos- 
sible “influence.”** Comparison of the Octateuchs and Bibles moralisées can still 
be useful in my view, nonetheless, but this is because of the remarkable extent of 
their dissimilarities. The resulting contrast is a useful reminder of some of the 
many differences between Byzantine and medieval Western phenomena. And in 
particular, comparison helps to draw attention to the limits of the Byzantine evi- 
dence and the silence of the Byzantine sources on many topics. 

The first four surviving Bibles moralisées were all made in Paris circa 1220- 
35 (compare the three Komnenian Octateuchs made circa 1125-1155)."° Whereas 
the Octateuchs contain the full biblical text, the Bibles moralisées contain only 
short biblical excerpts, and these are often paraphrases rather than quotations; 
in some cases they are in the vernacular. The linguistic situation in middle and 
late Byzantium was entirely different from that in medieval France. 

The Octateuchs contain a very extensive marginal commentary, which does 
not appear to have influenced the content of any of the images. By contrast, the 
Bibles moralisées have only short passages of commentary (in the form of mor- 
alizations) but these are given status equal to that of the biblical passages, and 
both are accompanied by images. In other words, fully half the visual as well as 


of copying miniatures.” See “The Octateuch of the Seraglio and the History of its Picture Recen- 
sion,” Actes du Xe Congres d’ études byzantines (Istanbul, 1957), 183. 

84 For example, J. Zalten, Creatio Mundi (Stuttgart, 1979), 79-80. H. Minkowski, Vermutun- 
gen iiber den Turm zu Babel (Freren, 1991), 122-23, figs. 5, 11; 141, figs. 82-83. More recently, see 
M.-D. Gauthier-Walter, L’histoire de Joseph (Bern, 2003), 70-73, 322-27. 

85 There is a possibility of direct contact: early in the Palaiologan period a frontispiece image of 
the Creator was added to the Smyrna Octateuch, an image seemingly derived from a Bible mor- 
alisée resembling Vienna, ONB cod. 1179. Lowden, Octateuchs, 18-20, figs. 12-13. On the prob- 
lematic notion of “influence,” see J. Lowden and A. Bovey, Under the Influence (Turnhout, 2008). 
86 For what follows, see first J. Lowden, The Making of the Bibles moralisées, 2 vols. (University 
Park, PA, 2000). 
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textual content of the Bibles moralisées is based on the commentary. Whereas 
the catena in the illustrated Octateuchs was a scholarly text, the moralizations in 
the Bibles moralisées rarely show exegetical sophistication. 

The Bibles moralisées were books for royalty, as the Octateuchs may also have 
been, but, unlike the Octateuchs, they made this fact clear by using images as a 
type of visual colophon. The Queen of France, Blanche of Castile, rather than a 
male (¢.g., Isaak Komnenos), seems to have played a crucial role in commission- 
ing the four early Bibles moralisées. Notably, the makers of the books were rep- 
resented in the colophon images as equal in stature to the royal patrons (Louis 
VILL, Blanche of Castile, Louis IX), a prominence hard to parallel in any Byzan- 
tine context. 

Especially in such basic matters as the transcription of the text and the pro- 
vision of images, later Octateuchs were generally very close to their predeces- 
sors. The situation with the Bibles moralisées was totally different: each new 
manuscript was an attempt to surpass its predecessor(s), textually and visually, 
in a conspicuous manner. Not until the late thirteenth century do we find the 
first Bible moralisée that is indubitably a close copy of a specific model, and this 
manuscript was made (or later functioned) as a workshop model, not as a lux- 
ury book. However, both the Bibles moralisées and the Octateuchs, with the 
exception of Vatopedi 602, did reproduce the notably large dimensions of their 
relatives. 

Whereas in the Octateuchs the layout of every page was different, in the 
Bibles moralisées, with the exception of frontispiece and colophon, the layout of 
every page was identical. 

The Bibles moralisées were picture books, in which the act of consumption by 
the royal viewer was probably mediated through the explanatory comments of a 
favored household cleric. The Octateuchs were probably studied in private. Even 
the motive for including images in them is uncertain: doubtless the miniatures 
were more than simply a visual reward to the reader, but further understanding 
of this crucial topic requires further study. 

In the Bibles moralisées the images played a vital role. Indeed, in the earliest 
such book the texts often read like explanatory captions of the images. In addi- 
tion, the images were executed before the texts were inserted. In the Octateuchs 
the images were inserted after the text, and they are in all senses secondary. 
Whereas at least one of the Octateuchs was left with its miniature cycle unfin- 
ished (Topkapi), all four of the early Bibles moralisées were completed. 

Where a mistake occurred in the text/image relationship in the Octateuchs, 
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if it was noticed the image was erased (Vatopedi 602). But in a comparable 
situation in the Bibles moralisées, the images were retained and the text was 
erased.” Where a mistake in an image in a Bible moralisée was observed, it 
might be noted in the margin, with instructions to the artist as to how it was to 
be corrected.** In the Octateuchs no such notes can be found, nor have they been 
found in any other Byzantine manuscript. 

The production of the first illustrated Octateuch manuscript (now lost) and— 
to a lesser but still significant degree—the production of subsequent exemplars 
(to judge by what survives) is evidence that the Octateuch had an unusual role to 
play in Byzantium. How and why should the volume containing the first eight 
books of the Old Testament have achieved this status, so different from its posi- 
tion in the medieval West? The starting point for finding answers to this basic 
but previously unasked question needs to be the Byzantine world in the tenth to 
thirteenth centuries. 

Courtauld Institute of Art, University of London 


87. Lowden, Bibles moralisées, 1:122-23. 
88 Ibid., 1:158—65. 
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SIX 


Old Testament “History” 
and the Byzantine Chronicle 


ELIZABETH JEFFREYS 


As the other chapters in this volume indicate, the Old Testament performed 
many roles and functions in the Byzantine world. In this, Byzantium is no dif- 
ferent from any of the other groups that claim a special interest in the collection 
of texts that make up the Old Testament, be they Christian, Jewish, or Muslim. 
The purpose of this chapter is to explore the use made of the Old Testament by 
the Byzantine chronicle, a long-standing type of text that related a Christianized 
world history from creation to the time of each example’s composition or compi- 
lation; these texts took over much Old Testament material in a form of historical 
appropriation. The relationship of Byzantine chronicles to their sources, often 
complex, in the case of the Old Testament, is certainly not direct, nor confined 
to a small range of dimensions. Because our sources themselves are often frag- 
mentary or confused, and have survived haphazardly, research into the process 
of appropriation is difficult; there is usually no way to ascertain whether each 
played a primary or a secondary role in the appropriation. It seems most helpful 


This paper is substantially as delivered at the Symposium and as such makes its arguments in a 
broad-brush manner that still reflects the original oral presentation. At avery late stage in its prep- 
aration, the author became aware of an excellent discussion by Mary Whitby on the biblical past 
as presented in Malalas’s chronicle and the Chronicon Paschale; her work covers some of the points 
dealt with here but has a wider conclusion and focuses more on the later chronicle: M. Whitby, 
“The Biblical Past in John Malalas and the Paschal Chronicle,” in From Rome to Constantinople: 
Studies in Honour of Averil Cameron, ed. H. Amirav and R. B. ter Haar Romeny (Leuven, 2007), 
279-301. Other useful recent studies are K. Berthelot, “La chronique de Malalas et les traditions 
juives,” in J. Beaucamp et al., eds., Recherches sur la chronique de Jean Malalas I (Paris, 2004), 
37-52 and J. Beaucamp, “Le passé biblique et |’histoire juive: La version de Jean Malalas,” in 
Recherches sur la chronique de Jean Malalas IT, ed. S. Agusta-Boularot et al. (Paris, 2006), 19-34. 
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to work through the evidence systematically, providing bibliographical help at 
each stage for those whose interest might be aroused. Two brief biblical stories 
and their reflection in the chronicles are employed as concrete illustrations. 

For Byzantium, the Old Testament is represented by what is referred to 
today as the Septuagint. The scholarly world has long been aware that this col- 
lection of Greek translations from the Hebrew of the Jewish Bible was made 
at various times and in various places, despite legendary ascription to interven- 
tion in the second century BCE by Ptolemy II Philadelphos, who supposedly 
ordered a translation of the Pentateuch to be made for the Jewish inhabitants 
of Alexandria.’ However, neither Jews nor early Christians recognized a stable 
canon of scriptural books. It took time for the early Church to develop such 
a canon, for the New as well as for the Old Testament, as is revealed by the 
variations in the lists recorded from the third and fourth centuries (ascribed 
to, for example, Melito of Sardis, Origen, Athanasios, Cyril of Jerusalem, Epi- 
phanios of Salamis, or Gregory of Nazianzos), or the contents of fourth- and 
fifth-century biblical manuscripts (such as the Codex Alexandrinus, the Codex 
Sinaiticus, or the Codex Vaticanus).” Quite apart from the issues of texts clas- 
sified as pseudepigrapha and apocrypha, to this day the Roman Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Orthodox Churches accord different status to a number of books 
within the Old Testament canon, most notably Judith and the several books 
of Maccabees.’ 

The Byzantine Christian tradition had many reasons for giving atten- 
tion to the Old Testament. The primary, of course, was theological. The books 
that make up the Old Testament are interpreted as the gradual revelation of 
God’s purpose for mankind, and as a statement of the Old Covenant that was 


1 As recounted in the well-known Letter of Aristeas, produced at an unascertainable date 
between the second century BCE and the first CE, arguably as a piece of propaganda to glorify the 
Jewish people and Jewish law; see, for example, A. C. Sundberg, “The Septuagint: The Bible of 
Hellenistic Judaism,” in The Canon Debate, ed. L.M. McDonald and J. A. Samson (Peabody, MA, 
2002), 68—91. See also the discussion and bibliography above in Chapter 5, p. 111. 

2  Melito of Sardis: in Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 4.26.14; Origen: in Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 6.25.1; Atha- 
nasios of Alexandria, Ep. fest. 39.4; Cyril of Jerusalem: Catech. 4.35; Epiphanius of Salamis: Haer. 
1.1.8 and Mens. 4 and 23; Gregory of Nazianzos, lambi ad Seleucum 251-88. For the contents of 
the fourth- and fifth-century uncial codices, see the tabulation in McDonald and Samson, Canon 
Debate, 588-89. This “instability” in the canon of accepted texts reflects a similar instability in 
Jewish practice, to which Josephus, Contra Ap. 1.38-42, is but one witness. 

3 Of the copious literature on this topic, for useful recent surveys with good bibliographies see 
L. M. McDonald, The Formation of the Christian Biblical Canon, rev. ed. (Peabody, MA, 1995) 
and N. Fernandez Marcos, trans. W. G. E. Watson, The Septuagint in Context (Leiden, 2000). On 
critical editions of the Septuagint see above, Chapter 3, pp. 60-61. 
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made repeatedly: to Noah (never again would mankind be subject to universal 
destruction: Gen. 9:11), to Abraham (that he would be the progenitor of God’s 
chosen people: Gen. 15:18, 17:7), to Jacob (that God would watch over his people: 
Gen. 28:15), to Moses (the vehicle of God’s commandments and wise leader of 
the chosen people: Exod. 19:5, 24:8). This Old Covenant, made with God’s cho- 
sen people alone, had been superseded by the New Covenant, founded upon 
Christ’s incarnation and redemptive acts, a covenant that was made with all 
peoples.* Thus the Old Testament with all its component parts is to be viewed as 
the precursor of the New Testament. Figures and episodes from the Old Testa- 
ment prophesy, foreshadow, and validate figures and events from the New.’ This 
process is an integral part of the Christian mindset and can be observed from 
very early on in the Christian tradition. Indeed it is present in the Gospels: the 
fulfillment of prophecies, for example, is conspicuous in Matthew (for example, 
Matt. 1:22-23, 2:5-6, 17-18) and underpins the Epistle to the Hebrews. Typo- 
logical referencing occurs throughout the Byzantine period and the Byzantine 
world. It is used both verbally and visually. It is responsible for much elaboration 
and allusiveness in hymnography and homilies as well as for the choice of motifs 
in church decoration; for instance, images of Abraham entertaining the three 
angels (Gen. 18:1-18) or being welcomed by Melchisedek (Gen. 14:18—20) are dis- 
played in and around apses and sanctuaries because they can be read as Eucha- 
ristic prefigurations.’ 

But the Old Testament also has a role as “history” in a rather less theological 
sense. It narrates events involving the Jewish peoples, starting with their origins 
in remote myth and legend—at the dawn of time and the creation of mankind— 
and gradually becoming more historical. That is, from today’s perspective, the 
kingdoms, especially that of Judah, can be observed meshing with other inde- 
pendently attested events in Near Eastern history involving the rulers of Baby- 
lon, Assyria, and Persia; these include historical figures such as Tiglath-Pileser 


4 The concept of the Covenant is based on many texts; Jeremiah 31:31-34 is the key Old Tes- 
tament passage while such references are also frequent in the New Testament, as in Luke 22:20, 
1 Corinthians 11:25, 2 Corinthians 3:6, and Hebrews 8:8, 9:15. 

5 This is a condensed and clumsy formulation of a complex topic; see, e.g., H. de Lubac, Medi- 
eval Exegesis, trans. M. Sebanc (Edinburgh, 1998), 1:225—67: “The Two Testaments.” 

6 Hebrews possibly owes something to Philo’s allegorizing treatment of Jewish Scriptures, 
which is most notable in his Legum allegoriae, and which is a form of typology; see H. W. Attridge, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews (Philadelphia, 1989), 28-29. 

7 Most notably at San Vitale in Ravenna. For a discussion of the symbolic importance of such 
decoration, see S. Gerstel, Beholding the Sacred Mysteries: Programs of the Byzantine Sanctuary 
(Seattle, 1999). 
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III (745-727 BCE), as well as Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, and Darius.’ Neverthe- 
less running through the narrative is the thread of an argument explicating the 
divine purpose for God’s Chosen People, a parallel to, and justification for, the 
typological foreshadowings taken up in Christian usages. This narrative thread 
is set out in an evolving set of books (eventually categorized as Law, Prophets, 
and Writings) which, despite the weight of claimed Mosaic authority and the 
hovering hand of God, were clearly composed over several centuries and in many 
environments by writers with a range of agendas.’ The strain of prophetic his- 
tory finally slips into the unequivocally secular with the Books of Maccabees; 
Josephus (37-100 CE) in books twelve and thirteen of his Jewish Antiquities 
paraphrases much of 1 Maccabees as straight historical narrative. 

Not to be overlooked are the many various apocryphal and pseudepigraphical 
texts, alluded to earlier, whose role in Byzantium’s religious and literary culture 
deserves fuller exploration. Although these terms are often used interchange- 
ably, a practical distinction limits “apocrypha” (literally, “hidden things”) to 
those non-canonical books, such as Tobit or Ecclesiasticus (also known as Sir- 
ach), included in, for example, the King James Version of the Bible but regarded 
as non-canonical by the Protestant churches,” while the term “pseudepigra- 
pha” (literally, “false writings,” “falsely ascribed writings”) is applied to “para- 
biblical” texts, such as Joseph and Aseneth, which are not used liturgically in any 
church.” The pseudepigraphical book (generally so-called) that most affected 
the Byzantine chronographic tradition is the Book of Jubilees or Little Genesis, 
written perhaps around 150 BCE; it is largely lost in Greek, though it survives 
fully in Ethiopic, and many Hebrew fragments were found among the Qum- 
ran scrolls.’ This is a purposeful reworking of the account of the patriarchs in 


8 For the type of interlocking evidence that emerges from the archaeology of the Middle East, 
see, e.g., H. Tadmor, The Inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser III, King of Assyria (Jerusalem, 1994). The 
analysis of the archaeological evidence is a vast and well-charted field, which is well reported in 
serious commentaries such as the Anchor Bible (1964-); see also A. Mazar and E. Stern, Archaeol- 
ogy of the Land of the Bible, 2 vols. (New York, 1990, 2001). 

9 Foran appreciation of the main issues, see the works cited in notes 1 and 3 above. 

10 The term “apocrypha’” was first applied by Jerome to the works found in the Septuagint but 
not in the Hebrew version of the Old Testament. The status of the books classed as apocryphal 
varies between the Churches. Orthodox Bibles use the term “anaginoskomena” (“read,” “permit- 
ted to be read”). See above, Chapter 3, p. 73. 

uv Again, the situation is complex, and, for example, the Book of Jubilees is part of the Bible in 
the Ethiopian Church. 

12 For the full Ethiopic text, with English translation and discussion of the textual transmis- 
sion, see J. C. VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees, 2 vols., CSCO, Ser. Aethiop. 87-88 (Leuven, 
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Genesis and the beginning of Exodus, onto which has been layered a chronol- 
ogy of days, weeks, months, and years in cycles of seven, which culminate in the 
Jubilee after every forty-ninth year, and the Great Jubilee in the fiftieth Jubi- 
lee period.’? Another relevant pseudepigraphon is the Book of Iannes and lam- 
bres, likewise from the late second century BCE, from Egypt; substantial papyrus 
fragments have now been identified and, relatively recently, published. Zannes 
and Iambres deals quite elaborately with the activities of two magicians, a tale 
whose resonances arguably reach as far as the fanciful career of Simon Magus 
(who clashed with St. Peter during the reign of Nero), and even further into the 
European literary tradition, to the Faust legend.” 

Thus, in broad terms, the Old Testament had an ambiguous role as both a 
factual and, as it were, a transcendent text in the Jewish environment, which 
provided the initial incentive for these books’ construction, and also in the later 


Christian and Byzantine one. 


The Christian World Chronicle 


This ambiguity—the blurring of secular history and sacred history—is apparent 
in many aspects of the Christianized environment of Byzantium. It is especially 
apparent in the Christian world chronicle, a series of texts that have been fre- 
quently categorized as quintessentially Byzantine. Here the Old Testament nar- 
ratives, but more particularly the genealogies, provided the spine for calculations 


1989). R. H. Charles, ed., The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (London, 1913) 
remains a useful resource; see also J. H. Charlesworth, The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, 2 vols. 
(London, 1983-85). 

13 Leviticus 25 decrees that in a Jubilee year Israelite slaves are to be freed and alienated land 
is to be restored to its Israelite owner; in the Great Jubilee period the entire Israelite people 
were released from bondage in Egypt and entered their land that had been taken by Canaan 
(J. C. VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees (Sheffield, 2001], 96). This combination of chronologi- 
cal symbolism and precision would have appealed to Byzantine chronographers such as Synkel- 
los, who seems to have known Jubilees in a version interpolated into Josephus’s Jewish Antiquities 
(W. Adler and P. Tuffin, The Chronography of George Synkellos (Oxford, 2002], liii). Jubilees also 
informed the ninth-century (?) Palaia; though few independent manuscripts of the Palaia survive 
in Greek (there is a widely circulating Slavic translation), this emerges in late medieval vernacu- 
lar Greek texts such as the Kosmogenesis of Georgios Choumnos (ed. G. A. Megas [Athens, 1975]). 
14 A. Pietersma, The Apocryphon of Jannes and Jambres the Magicians (Leiden, 1994). 

15 Ibid., 24-36, 67-70; Iannes and Iambres appear in the Palaia (A. Vassiliev, ed., Anecdota 
graeco-byzantina pars prior [Moscow, 1893}, 188-292, at 231). Apart from his appearance in Acts 
8:9-24, Simon Magus is prominent in the apocryphal Acts of Peter, which lie behind the clash 
between Simon and the Apostle Peter in Malalas’s chronicle (10.32-33 [190-92]). 
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of the lapse of years since creation, or from Adam, thus providing what became 
the basic Byzantine dating structure, also known as annus mundi, onto which 
were added notices of events not derived from the biblical narratives; the anno 
Domini dating system, from the year of Christ’s birth, invented unobtrusively in 
the sixth century, was never widely used in the East.”® 

‘The story of the development of the Byzantine world chronicle has been told 
more than once. Gelzer’s exhaustive study of 1885 is still in most respects the 
unchallenged statement of the fundamental chronological structures, though 
recent studies have placed Gelzer’s conclusions in a framework that is more help- 
ful to today’s readers.” Key stages in the world chronicle’s development are the 
chronicle of Sextus Julius Africanus (fl. ca. 220 CE), of which only fragments 
remain, but whose calculations were regularly referred to; the work of Eusebios, 
most notably his chronicle (ca. 280 CE), although most of its tables are lost in 
Greek and must be reconstructed from Jerome’s amplified Latin translation of 
ca. 380 and the much later Armenian translation. The sequence then contin- 
ues—there are major world chronicles, or texts that can reasonably be put under 
that heading, from virtually every century throughout the Byzantine period: 
Malalas (ca. 530-65), the Chronicon Paschale (ca. 64.0), George Synkellos (d. ca., 
810) and his continuator Theophanes the Confessor (d. ca. 817), George the 
Monk (ca. 850), the wide-ranging chronicle that goes under the name pseudo- 
Symeon (most of which is still unpublished; late roth century), the slightly mys- 
terious Kedrenos (late uth century), the verbally elegant Manasses (ca. 114.4), 
Zonaras (mid-12th century), and the chronicle attributed to Skoutariotes (mid- 
3th century);’* this list passes over those texts that have survived in part only, 


16 V.Grumel, La Chronologie (Paris, 1958), 224; see also “Chronology,” in OHBS: it should be 
remembered that competing calculations for the annum mundi coexisted for much of the Byzan- 
tine period. 

17H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die byzantinische Chronographie, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 
1885); recent work includes A. A. Mosshammer, The Chronicle of Eusebius and Greek Chro- 
nographic Tradition (Lewisburg, 1979); W. Adler, Time Immemorial: Archaic History and Its 
Sources in Christian Chronography from Julius Africanus to George Syncellus (Washington, DC, 
1989); B. Croke, “The Origins of the Christian World Chronicle,” in History and Historians in 
Late Antiquity, ed. B. Croke and A. Emmett (Sydney, 1983), 116-31; A. Karpozilos, Bufaytivot 
Iocopixol xas Xpovoypdpor (Athens, 1997-2002). There is useful material in G. Marasco, ed., Greek 
and Roman Historiography in Late Antiquity, Fourth to Sixth Century, A.D. (Leiden, 2003) and 
D. Rohrbacher, The Historians of Late Antiquity (London, 2002). 

18 Discussions of these texts and lists of editions to 1977 can be found in H. Hunger, Die hoch- 
sprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (Munich, 1978), 1:243-504; for more recent editions 
and (English) translations, see OHBS, “Historiography.” 
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like the late sixth- or early seventh-century John of Antioch,” or those whose 
existence, like that of the Epitome of Traianos (early 8th century), must be sur- 
mised from their ghostly presence in later writers.”” There are other writers for 
whom we have only names and just enough of a hint at the contents of their 
work to give license for speculation about what they might have written; prime 
examples are Eustathios of Epiphaneia (early sixth century), much respected by 
Evagrios later in the century,” and Hesychios Illoustrios (mid-sixth century), 
though perhaps his chronological fragments never formed a complete text.” 
What these chronicles have in common is the system instigated by 
Africanus—the meshing together of ruler lists from the Hellenic and Roman 
chronographic traditions with a chronology derived from the Old Testament 
genealogical lists; in this way a time scheme was formed that took mankind’s 
history back to creation.’ Much material, containing elements both of dat- 
ing systems and of narrative, was taken over by one author from another, at 
times with debate and correction (Synkellos was especially prone to chide his 
predecessors),* more usually without acknowledgment (as seems to have been 


the case with John of Antioch, and is most conspicuously true of Malalas).” To 


19 The problems over the date and content of the history associated with the name John of 
Antioch are set out in two recent editions: U. Roberto, loannis Antiocheni: Fragmenta ex His- 
toria chronica (Berlin, 2005), and S. Mariev, Ioannis Antiocheni Fragmenta quae supersunt omnia 
(Berlin, 2008); see also P. Sotiroudis, Untersuchungen zum Geschichtswerk der Johannes von Antio- 
cheia (Thessalonike, 1989). W. Treadgold has recently attempted to solve the Gordian knot of the 
relationship between Malalas and John of Antioch by attributing their overlapping material to 
use of a common source, Eustathios of Epiphaneia, in the process labeling Malalas a fraudulent 
plagiarist (The Early Byzantine Historians (Basingstoke, 2007], 311-29, and in more detail, “The 
Byzantine World Histories of John Malalas and Eustathius of Epiphaneia,” The International His- 
tory Review 29 [2007]: 709-44); the case is, however, overstated—see, for example, the review 
by Darius Brodka, in Clio-online, 20 August 2007, http://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de/ 
rezensionen/2007-3-130.pdf (accessed 4. December 2007). 

20 On Traianos, see Hunger, Literatur, 1:337, and C. Mango and R. Scott, The Chronicle of Theo- 
phanes Confessor (Oxford, 1997), Ixxxviii-xc. 

21 E.g., Evagrios, Eccl. hist. 3.27-30, with a comment on his elegant style; cf. P. Allen, Evagrius 
Scholasticus, the Church Historian (Leuven, 1981), 120-21, 138-40, 238-40. 

22 See Photios, Biblioteca, cod. 69 and T. Preger, ed., Scriptores Originum Constantinopolitarum 
(Leipzig, 1901), I:I-18. 

23 This is laid out in detail in the first part of Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus (n. 17 above). 

24 E.g., he reproaches Eusebios for faulty chronological reasoning (Ecloga 197.18-198.9, ed. 
Mosshammer) and for combining Eusebios, Africanus, and Panodoros (Ecloga 391.1-397.10, ed. 
Mosshammer); Synkellos names many of his sources: Adler and Tuffin, Chronography of Synkel- 
los (n. 13 above), lx—Ixix. 

25 The relationship of Malalas’s text to that of the sources named and apparently quoted has 
caused much debate: most cannot have been consulted directly. For a survey see E. Jeffreys, 
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call this plagiarism is anachronistic: it is part of a mindset that is different from 
that of today. 

However, we should be aware that the reworking or re-edition of a world 
chronicle in each generation, to speak in general terms, does not imply that each 
new version was a simple extension of the earlier. Arguably each writer who put 
together a world chronicle had an agenda, visible in programmatic statements 
and in small changes to a predecessor’s work. There was the universal purpose, 
common to all, to show the temporal working out of man’s salvation and the 
divine plan, but there were also individual agendas. Africanus was concerned 
to demonstrate that Christ’s birth took place in the year 5500.”° Eusebios was 
concerned more straightforwardly with the management of time sequences, to 
show that Christ’s lifetime could be fixed in secular time within the chronol- 
ogies of the Roman Empire and to demonstrate the relationship between bib- 
lical and Greco-Roman antiquity.” Malalas argued that the sixth millennium 
had come and gone.”* The anonymous author of the Chronicon Paschale was pre- 
occupied with constructing tables for the date of Easter,” George the Monk, 
by the wish to write an ideologically acceptable account of world history in the 
post-Iconoclast world;*° George Synkellos’s careful calculations are designed to 
show that every major event of Christ’s life was paralleled by events in the week 
of creation.” Thereafter the need to be compendious seems to have overcome 
particular agendas—the tenth-century pseudo-Symeon is a good example of 
encyclopaedism.” Perhaps John of Antioch is an early case of the wish to be all 


“Malalas’ Sources,” in Studies in John Malalas, ed. E. Jeffreys, B. Croke, and R. Scott (Melbourne, 
1990), 167-216; for a polemical judgment, see Treadgold, “Byzantine World Histories.” In late- 
antique historical writing it is more common not to identify a source than to name it. In Malalas’s 
case, of course, the problem is compounded by detectable distortions 

26 As quoted in Synkellos’s Ecloga 395.19-20 (ed. Mosshammer); cf. Gelzer, Sextus Julius Afri- 
canus, 1:47. 

27 Mosshammer, Chronicle of Eusebius, 31-37. See also R. W. Burgess, Studies in Eusebian and 
Post-Eusebian Chronography (Stuttgart, 1999), 67-74. 

28 Chronographia 10.2 and 18.8 (ed. Thurn); see the discussion in E. Jeffreys, “Chronological 
Structures in the Chronicle,” in Studies in Malalas, at 119-20. Malalas was not alone in his mil- 
lennial preoccupations, which were shared by, amongst others, the patriarch Severus of Antioch 
(P. Beatrice, Anonymi Monophysitae Theosophia (Leiden, 2001], xviii), though Malalas’s particu- 
lar version does not seem to have been widespread. 

29 Chronicon Paschale 3-31 (ed. Dindorf); cf. J. Beaucamp and others, “Temps et Histoire I: Le 
prologue de la Chronique Paschale,” TM 7 (1979): 229-301; M. Whitby, “Biblical Past” (unnum. 
n. above), 293. 

30 ©Chronicon 2.16-5.3 (ed. de Boor and Wirth). 

31 Ecloga 1.15-28, 388.22-390.31 (at A.M. 5533) (ed. Mosshammer). 

32 A. Markopoulos, Hypovoypapia tov Vevdo-Louedy xar o mnyés ty (Ioannina, 1978) remains 
the most helpful study of the broad range of this text. 
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inclusive, for the filleted remains that survive of his chronicle suggest that his 


discourse was that of a full narrative history.” 


Malalas and the Old Testament 


The impetus for this chapter comes from the chronicle of Malalas, from two 
passages that perhaps typify how the Old Testament is used in the Byzan- 
tine Christian world chronicle. Malalas’s text is an appropriate subject if only 
because—despite all its textual problems—it is the earliest extant world chroni- 
cle to be transmitted virtually complete.”* The first passage concerns the naming 
of the two magicians who oppose Moses at Pharaoh’s court (Malalas, Chrono- 
graphia 3.13) and is based on Exodus 7-15. The second recounts the Assyrian 
Sennacherib’s foiled attack on Jerusalem in the fourteenth year of the reign of 
King Hezekiah of Judah (5.40-42),” which is narrated through an extensive 
and almost verbatim quotation from Isaiah 36:22-37:21, which also appears in 
2 Kings (4 Kingdoms LXX) 18:37-19:20, 32-37. 

To put these passages in context, it is first necessary to outline what Malalas 
might be said to have taken from the Old Testament, however historical or oth- 
erwise it might seem:*° the Old Testament, or rather Moses, is indeed acknowl- 
edged in Malalas’s preface as one of the authorities he consulted, though the 
closeness of the consultation is—as noted already—debatable. There are many 
overt references: in 1.2 [5.34] Moses’ account is cited with reference to Enoch 
being “taken up” (as in Gen. 6:2, 4), and then (1.3 [5.49-s0]) in connection with 
the “stubborn giants” (cf. Gen. 6:3); in 2.10 [25.22] (cf Gen. 10:25) Moses is cited 
on the patriarch Phalek appearing at the midpoint of time, which is picked up 
later in 10.2 [173.21].”’ In 3.14 [47.6], referring to Exodus 14, the Israelites walked 


33. Although the old debate on the distinction between chronicle and history still surfaces occa- 
sionally, the issue today has become that of literary interpretation, and any distinctions imposed 
by genre have been elided; see, e.g., the papers included in P. Odorico, A. Agapitos, and M. Hinter- 
berger, eds., LEcriture de la mémoire: la littérarité de Uhistoriographie (Paris, 2006). 

34 Though ina battered state: the text in the main manuscript (Oxford, Barocc. 182) is abbrevi- 
ated and has to be supplemented by later excerpts and translations; see Studies in Malalas (n. 25 
above), 245-312. 

35 All references to Malalas’s Chronographia are taken from Thurn’s edition, with book and 
paragraph number followed by page and line number in square brackets. All translations are from 
E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys, and R. Scott, The Chronicle of Malalas: A Translation (Melbourne, 1986). 
36 See also Beaucamp, “Passé biblique,” and Whitby “Biblical Past” (both unnum. n. above). 

37. Note that Malalas, unlike his ultimate source, Sextus Julius Africanus (Africanus Fr6c [30.7 
ed. Wallraff], from Synkellos), for whom the date of Phalek’s death was significant, does not spec- 
ify whether this refers to his birth or death. 
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through the “sea’s waves—the Red Sea—as if on dry land.” In these cases, Mala- 
las’s allusions can be located in the Old Testament. However, in 4.7 [53.32-33] a 
verse text ascribed to Orpheus is quoted to the effect that “men were moulded 
from earth by God and took a rational soul from him,” and Moses cited as cor- 
roboration; Genesis 1 is somewhere in the background to this statement but 
the connection is not verbally close. Elsewhere Moses is regularly described as 
a “very wise chronographer” or “very wise” (as are all those cited by Malalas as 
sources). Moses is also associated with other non-scriptural texts, which will be 
discussed later. 

Other Old Testament material is referred to vaguely by Malalas as the 
“Hebrew Scriptures,” in phrases such as év taic EBpaixaics ypadatc: there is a cer- 
tain overlap with the references to Moses. Thus the references in his preface to 
authorities and in 1.2 to Enoch link the Hebrew Scriptures with Moses’ name, 
though this is not the case later in 1.4 [6.79] in a reference to the Flood, where 
there is a general recollection of the wording of Genesis, nor in 3.8 [43.74] on 
Joseph, where again there is a hazy rephrasing based this time on Exodus. In 3.13 
[45.67] occurs the first of the passages to be examined in greater detail below, 
derived from Exodus and dealing with Moses, Pharaoh, and the release of the 
Jews. In 4.12 [58.65] Sampson’s mystic knowledge and miracle working have an 
undefined backing in Hebrew Scripture—mystic knowledge being a recurring 
theme in Malalas.* In 6.14 [124.13] Judith’s entanglement with Holofernes has 
added support from an attestation to Eirenaios (probably Irenaeus of Lyons, ca. 
200 CE) but the Old Testament book of Judith underlies this section. 

Elsewhere allusions to év tais Gelatg ypadatc (in the sacred Scriptures) refer to 
the New Testament, a distinction being made between Jewish and Christian tra- 
ditions. Thus sacred Scriptures in 10.2 [174.42] support Malalas’s millennial date 
for Christ’s incarnation and crucifixion, the slaughter of the innocents (10.4 
[175.77]), John the Baptist’s strictures on Herod’s marriage (10.11 [179.90-91]), 
and the opening of graves at Christ’s crucifixion (10.14 [182.70]). 

All these references allude to material in the chronicle that is loosely linked 
to the relevant Old Testament passages. Far more clearly derived from the Old 
Testament narratives are the dates that form the backbone of Malalas’s text, 


38 See E. Jeffreys, “Malalas’ World View,” in Studies in Malalas, 55-66, at 63; eadem, “Literary 
Genre and Religious Apathy? The Presence or Absence of Theology and Religious Thought in Late 
Antique Secular Writing,” in Religious Diversity in Late Antiquity, ed. D. Gwynn and S. Bangert 
(= Late Antique Archaeology 5.1; Leiden, forthcoming); and also A.-M. Bernardi, “Les mystikoi 
dans la chronique de Jean Malalas,” in Recherches sur la chronique de Jean Malalas I, ed. J. Beau- 
camp (Paris, 2004), 53-64. 
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which give a chronological framework of years from Adam, though with cumu- 
lative totals that are not consistent with the biblical ones.” Thus we find: 


From Adam till the angels desire women (in the year 2122; 
Chronographia 1.2 [5.36-37] = Genesis 6:4),"° 
From Adam to Noah’s Flood (2522; 1.4 [6.79-80] = Gen. 6:13-7:10), 
From Adam to the Tower of Babel (2922; 1.5 [8.19-20] = Gen. 11:1-9), 
From Adam to Phalek (3000; 2.10 [25.23] = Gen. 10:25), 
From Adam to Abraham (34.45; 3.3 [42.29—-30] cf. Gen. 17), 
From Adam to the birth of Moses (4036; 3.10 [4.4.86-87] cf. Exod. 2), 
From Adam to the death of Moses and Aaron (4156; 3.10 [44.89—-90] 
cf. Deut. 34), 
From Adam to David (47553 5.39 [112.14] cf. 1 Kings 2:11), 
From Adam to Solomon (4795; 5.39 [112.21] cf. 1 Kings 6-7 and 1 Kings 11:42), 
From Adam to Hezekiah (5266; 5.39 [112.28] cf. 2 Kings 18:2), 
From Adam to Manasses (5321; 5.43 [116.34] = 2 Kings 21:1), 
From Adam to Eliakim and Joachim (5365; 5.43 [116.42] = 2 Kings 21:19). 


Although there are several intervening staging points for the construction of 
these calculations, those listed here provide the chronicle’s main structure.” 
There is much room for speculation on the significance of these dates and on the 
sources that Malalas used to calculate these figures; worth noting is that many 
of the concepts embedded in the narrative passages reflecting Genesis have close 
parallels in the Book of Jubilees.” However, to comment in detail here would be 
to enter an ultimately unproductive antiquarian maze: its windings have been 
explored thoroughly elsewhere, initially by Gelzer and more recently by William 
Adler.” After the reference to Eliakim and Joachim, Malalas ceases to use Old 


39 Unlike the Chronicon Paschale, which builds on the figures in Genesis for the ages and gen- 
erations of the patriarchs (Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus [n. 17 above], 1:142-44 ). 

40 Inthis list the Old Testament passages confirm the event, but not the dating; for a discussion 
on Malalas’s often idiosyncratic from-Adam datings see Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus, 2:129-41. 
41 Fora fuller listing and discussion, see Jeffreys, “Chronological Structures” (n. 28 above). 

42 E. Jeffreys, “The Chronicle of John Malalas, Book 1: A Commentary,” in The Sixth Century: 
End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E. Jeffreys (Brisbane, 1996), 52-74. 

43 On these dates, see Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus, 2:133-35; for a discussion that develops 
Gelzer’s materials, see Adler, Time Immemorial (n. 17 above), and Adler and Tuffin, Chronography 
(n. 13 above), especially xxxv—xlviii. The Synopsis scripturae sacrae, a summary of events in the Old 
and New Testaments attributed to Athanasios of Alexandria (PG 28:254-437) and also to John 
Chrysostom (CPG 4559; PG 56:313-86), which was used by later Byzantine historians, seems not 
to have been known to Maalalas. 
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Testament staging points and switches to “Hellenic” ones. Thus, the next from 
Adam date occurs in 6.17 [125.45]; it is insolubly corrupted and its reference point 
is not clear (it may allude to a narrative about Picus Zeus in book 1 or simply 
refer to Philip of Macedon from the beginning of the previous paragraph). There 
follow two staging points involving Alexander (8.2 [147.33-34], 8.4 [195.69-70)). 
Thereafter there is a reference back to Phalek in the discussion of the incarna- 
tion and crucifixion date (10.2 [172.12-20]). The final from Adam dates come 
under Zeno and Justinian (15.16 [318.35] and 18.8 [357.66—67]) and have to do 
with Malalas’s millennial agenda. 

But if Malalas is making this material the main framework for his chronicle 
he is also, like his predecessors, combining it with material from the secular 
chronographic tradition—as demonstrated with the numerous fragmented ruler 
lists and the narratives dealing with legendary or mythological characters from 
the Hellenic literary traditions who appear at intervals in the first books of the 
chronicle. One might look for synchronisms. Indeed, one of the points at issue 
for Africanus and Eusebios, which ultimately derived from the Hellenized Jew- 
ish intellectual circles that produced the Septuagint, was the relative dating of 
the Greek and Jewish intellectual traditions: which had temporal priority? What 
was the temporal relationship between Plato and Moses?** Malalas, however, 
gives very few explicit synchronisms of any sort. Ruler lists of city-states, which 
in the chronographical tables of Kastor of Rhodes (first century BCE), for exam- 
ple, or in Eusebios’s chronicle were regularly correlated, are located only vaguely 
by Malalas, whose disjointed lists represent the last stage in a paraphrasing pro- 
cess.” Thus a sequence of references to the Argive kings appears in 2.6 [21.10] (cf. 
4.1 [48.3-11]) after the completion of the tower of Babel in the year 2922 (15 
[8.19-20]), while Moses is by implication synchronized with Inachos of Argos, 
seemingly around 4156 from Adam (3.10 [44. 87-90] but cf. 4.2 [48.18-20]).*° 
This imprecision contrasts with, for example, Africanus’s explicit synchroniza- 


tion of Moses and Inachos in 3652 from Adam (or Synkellos’s date of 3662).”” 


44 Cf. Eusebios, Praep. ev. 10.2; Josephus, Contra Ap. 1.4-8. 

4s More complete versions of the ruler lists that lie behind those of Malalas appear in the 
chronicle that forms part of the Excerpta barbari (C. Frick, Chronica minora (Leipzig, 1893], 
184-371 and Beatrice, Theosophia |n. 28 above], 74-134; cf. F. Jacoby, “Excerpta Barbari,” PW 6.2 
[1909]: 1566-76). 

46 Foradiscussion of Malalas’s ruler lists and their synchronizations, parallels and sources, see 
Jeffreys, “Chronological Structures,” 124-38. 

47 Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus, 1:143; Synkellos, Ecloga 145.5 (ed. Mosshammer). The 
linking of Moses and Inachos was in fact acommon Christian synchronism; cf. Eusebios, Praep. 
ev. 10.9-10. 
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Mythological personages are euhemerized, that is, treated as historical beings, 
and are also given an implied chronology: Persephone, for example, is located in 
the same period (3.12 [4.4.98-45.19]). 

Interesting not so much as a synchronism but as an indication of the key role 
of the Old Testament narrative is the role given to the sons of Noah: by the logic 
of postdiluvian history, because of the universal destruction wreaked by the 
Flood, all subsequent individuals and peoples must be descended from Noah 
through one of his sons. This thought is pursued only intermittently in Mala- 
las’s text (and will not be pursued here) but, for example, in 1.8 [9.47-10.65] Kro- 
nos and his son Picus Zeus, who are slotted in after the building of the tower of 
Babel 2922 years from Adam, are stated to be of the tribe of Shem. 


Malalas’s Text 


One perennial, and fundamental, question about Malalas’s chronicle concerns 
the state of the text and the extent to which it can be taken as accurately rep- 
resenting what Malalas wrote. Thurn’s 2000 edition, which uses all the many 
extant witnesses, though at times in a questionable manner,” reproduces reason- 
ably well a literary artifact that was in something like this state in the latter years 
of the sixth century. Another question is, how credible is Malalas’s chronicle, 
whether as history or as a statement of the beliefs of his day? It certainly contains 
a farrago of nonsenses, and when it can be tested against predecessors, the dis- 
tortions are many and obvious. So, for example, in ruler lists from other ancient 
authorities, such as Kastor of Rhodes, fragmentary or reconstructed, the names 
and numbers are far more coherent than those in Malalas’s text.”” 

Although it continues to be a tenable position to argue that one guiding 
authorial hand formed the text of Malalas as it survives in the extant witnesses, 
it is nevertheless valid to question how much in the chronicle is due to Mala- 
las himself, and how much to his immediate predecessors and sources named or 


otherwise.” The issue of Malalas’s sources has not ceased to be vexed. For present 


48 For an intensive analysis of the Picus Zeus material in Malalas, see now B. Garstad, “The 
Excerpta Latina Barbari and the ‘Picus-Zeus Narrative,” Jahrbuch fir internationale Germanis- 
tik 34 (2002): 259-313. 

49 Most conspicuously in the “reverse translation” of the Slavic witnesses and the inconsistent 
italicizing of inserted passages. 

50 As was set out by Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus, passim. 

51 The argument of E. Jeffreys’ now rather elderly article, “The Attitudes of Byzantine Chroni- 
clers towards Ancient History,” Byzantion 49 (1979): 199-238, that a distinct authorial person- 
ality can be seen in the idiosyncratic selection of material in Malalas’s chronicle, underlies the 
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purposes, it simply needs to be pointed out that in several places in the early 
books of his chronicle, use is demonstrably being made of an early sixth-century 
text that recent work suggests combined ruler lists and chronicle narrative with 
pagan oracles foretelling Christ and the Trinity: studies by Pier Beatrice (2001) 
convincingly link what is known as the Excerpta barbari (a chronicle of sorts) 
with what is known as the Tibingen Theosophy (a set of pagan oracles, foretelling 
the coming of Christ).” Both chronicle and oracles have complex transmission 
histories that obscure their original state. Beatrice suggests that the chroni- 
cle and oracles originally formed a Theosophia arguably composed in 502/3 CE. 
The question still remains, however, of how many veils of authorities there are 
between this demonstrable source and the text of Malalas that now exists on 
Thurn’s printed page: suspected intermediaries include Timotheos, otherwise 
unknown but acknowledged by Malalas,” and Eustathios of Epiphaneia, known 
but not extant, whom Malalas acknowledges.”* 


Malalas and Pharaoh's Magoi 


‘The passages mentioned at the beginning of this chapter exemplify two uses to 
which Old Testament material is put in Malalas’s chronicle. In 3.13-14 we have 
the account of how Moses persuaded Pharaoh to “let his people go.” The Old 
Testament basis for Malalas’s drastically curtailed narrative is Exodus 1:6-14 
and 7:28-15:21. The most obvious omissions are the details of the ten plagues 
(Exodus 8-11), concealed by the reference to the “sevenfold wrath” (3.13 [46.43]; 
probably influenced by the Book of Jubilees, which calculates in sevens), the insti- 
tution of the Passover (Exodus 12), and Moses’ song of triumph at the crossing 
of the Red Sea (Exodus 15). What has been retained are the most basic elements 
of the Exodus story: the oppression of the Jews by the Egyptians, the clash 
between Moses and Pharaoh, as represented by the magi (Exodus 7:8—25), Pha- 
raoh’s obduracy and its weakening through the demonstrations of the power of 
the God of Israel, the departure of the Jews, their crossing of the sea and the 
drowning of Pharaoh. 


contributions by B. Croke (“Malalas, the Man and His Work”) and R. Scott (“Malalas and His 
Contemporaries”) in Studies in Malalas (n. 25 above), 1-26 and 67-86 respectively. 

52 Beatrice, Theosophia (as in note 28); see also the comments in Studies in Malalas, passim, 
especially 195, which are based on Erbse’s now superseded edition. 

53 There are two figures named Timotheos amongst Malalas’s sources, one of them associated 
with millennial arguments, the other seemingly a contemporary oral informant; see Studies in 
Malalas, 194-96. 

54 Eustathios cited by Malalas at 16.10 (326.4.4-45). 
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Of note are several elements of nonbiblical origin. There is a synchronism 
at the beginning of the passage (3.13 [45.20-21]): Moses is synchronized with 
Erechtheus, ruler of the Assyrians. Erechtheus is not present in any list of Assyr- 
ian rulers surviving in the Greek chronographic tradition, although—as indi- 
cated above—Malalas does seem to have been working with something like the 
lists in the Excerpta barbari, which ultimately go back to Kastor. The pharaoh 
is named as Petissonius; this is not a name of any known pharaoh; the mean- 
ing of his epithet xwpywddc is puzzling (the “Pharaoh who was mocked” found 
in the 1986 English translation was a counsel of despair). The statement (3.13 
[45.23-25]) on the increasing number of Jews in Egypt summarizes the biblical 
narrative (cf. Exodus 1:7—8), as indeed does that on the brick-making oppression 
of the burgeoning Jewish population (3.13 [45.29-34]; cf. Exodus 1:11-13). lothor 
(Jethro) is indeed one of the names given for Moses’ father-in-law in Exodus (3.13 
[45.26]; Exodus 3:1), but it looks a little odd that he is called the “chief priest of 
the Hellenes.” And this sits somewhat oddly with the statement that “Moses had 
been educated in all the wisdom of Egypt” (3.13 [45.28]). 

The clue to what is going on has been given already in the reference to Pha- 
raoh’s magoi (3.123 [45.22]). Magoi and their activities are something of a leit- 
motif in Malalas, appearing not only at Christ’s nativity (10.4 [174-75]), where 
today they have come to be expected as part of the traditional narrative (Matt. 
2:1-12), but as wonderworkers, usually Persian priests,” while Simon Magus has 
a prominent role in book 10 (10.32—35 [190.9—-193.8]). The magoi in this passage 
in book 3 are named Jannes and Iambres—they are not named in Exodus—and 
with them the reader is taken into the world of apocryphal Jewish literature. The 
narrative here is recognizably derived from the Book of Iannes and Iambres, a 
text that bobbed below the surface of literary perception but to which allusions 
floated up in the magical papyri, in Pliny (Natural History 30.2.11), in Apuleius 
(Apologia 90), and most notably in 2 Timothy 3:8, where the author (tradition- 
ally St. Paul) knows Iannes and Iambres to be Moses’ opponents. Reasonably 
substantial papyrus fragments have now been identified, sufficient to permit the 
structure of the Book of Iannes and Iambres to be established, more or less. It is 
a tale of two brothers, their magical contests, the slaying of the one by the other 
and how he is brought back to life. However, the wide dissemination of the story 


55 E.g., 2.12 [28.11]; 6.3 [118.26]; 18.30 [371.13]; 18.69 [393.3]; for Malalas the role of magoi seems 
to be not dissimilar to that of the wonder-working mystikoi whose identity ranges from Picus Zeus 
through Augustus to the comes Maurianos, who foretold the accession of Zeno (cf. Bernardi, “Les 
mystikoi,’ as in note 38 above). 
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has produced many variants that do not easily fit into a coherent whole.”® The 
elements that have been taken over in the version found in Malalas’s text include 
the transformation of rods into serpents and the victory of Moses’ rod (a vari- 
ant on Exodus) and the transformation of the bloody river (again a variant on 
the Exodus narrative). However, the situation is somewhat circular: Malalas’s 
narrative is as much evidence for the contents of the Book of lannes and Iambres 
as a witness to his indebtedness to it.” The presence of the names provides the 
key. Nonetheless, despite the divergence from the Exodus narrative, Malalas’s 
chronicle unequivocally attributes the episode to “the Hebrew Scriptures” (taic 
‘EBpaixaic ypudaic; 3.13 [46.67]). 

What then of the oracle in Memphis (3.13 [46.70]), consulted by Pharaoh in 
bafflement after the defeat of his zagoi? This prophetic foreshadowing of Chris- 
tian Trinitarian theology (“father son of himself thrice-blessed”) is attested 
independently from Malalas’s text, appearing in the remains of the Theos- 
ophy (and is part of the nexus of material derived from the Excerpta barbari- 
Theosophy combination).* But the prophecy does not seem ever to have been 
part of the Book of lannes and Iambres, despite that text’s apparently loose struc- 
ture. The two texts had different purposes: lannes and Iambres was a narrative of 
conflict and resolution arguably with resonances from its time of composition, 
while the Theosophy was a propaganda or missionary document for use in, prob- 
ably, Monophysite circles, to combat intellectual paganism.” One might venture 
to suggest that the combination of these two elements, from Iannes and Iam- 
bres and from the Theosophy, is attributable to Malalas himself, or at least to his 
immediately proximate source, if Malalas is to be given no credit for indepen- 
dence. The combination would have been constructed between ca. 503 (the most 
likely date for the composition of the Theosophy) and ca. 530, when the first edi- 
tion of Malalas’s chronicle was completed. 

From this passage, what can we conclude about the role of the Old Testament 
in this chronicle? Clearly, the Old Testament narrative was of prime impor- 
tance, for it provides the assumed chronological underpinning and the narrative 
around which variants are woven. But it is also clear that alternative interpreta- 


tions were willingly entertained. There are para-theological elements (for want 


56 Pietersma, Jannes and Jambres (n. 14 above), 48-72. 

57. Ibid., 30. 

58 Beatrice, Theosophia, 24 (1.50). 

59 Ibid., xxxiv—xxxv. 

6o_ Ibid., xli-xlv. On the evidence for dates of the editions of Malalas’s chronicle, see Croke, 
“Malalas, the Man and His Work,” in Studies in Malalas, 17-25. 
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of a better term), products of semirational attempts to interpret the unfathom- 
able. This combination is the product of the mindset that led Malalas’s contem- 
porary Kosmas Indikopleustes to model the world on Moses’ Tabernacle in his 
Christian Topography; less dramatically, in later centuries the combination led to 
the Erotapokriseis of Anastasios of Sinai (late 7th century),” and to the Amphilo- 
chia of Photios (mid-9th century). But Malalas was not alone among Byzantine 
chronographers in turning to apocryphal texts: some three centuries later Syn- 
kellos referred often to the Book of Jubilees, and indeed he is a source for much 
of what can be attributed to Jubilees in Greek, though it must be admitted that 
Jubilees precise calculations are rather different from the curious episodes of the 
Book of lannes and Iambres° 

But what use did writers in the chronicle tradition make of Moses’ clash with 
these magoi? Only a few of the later excerptors of Malalas took this episode over 
in its entirety—John of Nikiu, pseudo-Symeon, followed, as so often, by Ked- 
renos, and the Slavonic translation—that is, those excerptors who went in for 
uncritical scissors and pasting.’ But the names of Iannes and Iambres have a 
recurring typological presence, one that is valid despite the blurred authentic- 
ity of their origin. In their opposition to Moses they became emblematic of an 
evil opposition to the forces of good. Most strikingly, the typology was later used 
in depicting the Iconoclast patriarch John Grammatikos, whose learning lent 
itself particularly well to charges of lekanomancy (dish divination) and so forth 
made by fervent Iconophiles such as George the Monk, for whom this John, or 
Ioannes, is the “new Iannes and Jambres.” The similar insistence in Theophanes 
Continuatus that Ioannes the patriarch is to be called Iannes “because of his 
impiety” also picks up on this resonance.” Of course this cannot be attributed 
solely to the effect of Malalas’s narrative: the reference in 2 Timothy, reinforced 
by Pauline commentators such as Theodoret, John Chrysostom, and Eusebios, 
would have kept the typology alive. 


61 J. Haldon, “The Works of Anastasius of Sinai: A Key Source for the History of the Seventh- 
Century East Mediterranean Society and Belief,” in The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near 
East, vol. 1, Problems in the Literary Source Material, ed. Av. Cameron and L. Conrad (Princeton, 
1992), 107-48. 

62 A. Louth, “Photius asa Theologian,” in Byzantine Style, Religion and Civilisation: In Honour 
of Sir Steven Runciman, ed. E. Jeffreys (Cambridge, 2006), 206-23. 

63 Notall chroniclers, however, were so accepting. Glykas, for one, in the mid-twelfth century 
was sceptical of the value of Jubilees, known to him as Lepte Genesis: e.g., Annales (ed. Bekker), 
392.18—-393.1, cf. 198.2, 206.8. 

64 As mentioned above, Iannes and Iambres also appear in the ninth-century Palaia. 

65; George the Monk, Chronicon, 778.13 (ed. de Boor and Wirth); Theophanes Continuatus, De 
Theophilo 26, De Michaele 6 (121.6, 154.12; ed. Bekker). 
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Malalas and Sennacherib 


The second passage to be considered takes a different approach to the Old Testa- 
ment. Book 5 of Malalas’s chronicle, having opened with a synchronism between 
Priam, ruler of Ilion, and David, the son of Jesse who had been appointed king 
of the Jewish people (sic; rather than Israel: 4.20 [66.51]), deals at length with 
the Trojan War, in a narrative that is not without problems.®* There follows a 
brief series of dates from Adam (5.39 [112.11-29]), referring to David, Solomon, 
and Hezekiah. Then (5.40-42 [113.30-116.33]) there appears, located in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of Hezekiah, a virtually verbatim quotation from 
the Old Testament books of Isaiah and 2 Kings,” recounting Sennacherib’s 
attempted siege of Jerusalem, the speeches of his envoy Rabshakeh, or perhaps 
the Rabshakeh—a title, “cup-bearer,” rather than a proper name—Rabshakeh’s 
attempts to induce treachery, and the miraculous rescue of the city when the 
angel of the Lord slew the Assyrians by night. This is a striking event, dated 
quite reliably to 701 BCE, recorded in Assyrian inscriptions with a triumphalist 
outcome and by Herodotus (2.141), who gives to mice the credit for the unex- 
pected victory, these having nibbled the aggressors’ bow-strings.®* It passed into 
the imaginations of a certain generation of English-speaking schoolchildren via 
Byron’s poem: The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, And his cohorts 
were gleaming in purple and gold. This episode is rich in interpretative possibili- 
ties for historical theology—but that is not our concern here. The questions to 
ask are, how does this episode fit in with Malalas’s patterns of thought, and why 
is it quoted at such length. 

Malalas’s quotations, like his sources, are notoriously problematic. Unlike 
many Byzantine authors—of any period—he names a great many authorities 
as his sources, but—and this is the problem—many of these names seem pure 
invention and, when a correlation can be established between a source and the 
quoted information, which is not often, there are usually huge discrepancies. 


In other places, his use of a particular source can be clearly demonstrated—the 


66 Malalas avoids the Homeric version and claims to be using the eyewitness diaries of Dictys 
of Crete that had been recast by the otherwise unattested Sisyphos of Kos: see Jeffreys, “Malalas’ 
Sources” (n. 25 above), 176-77, 192-93. 

67 Isaiah 36.1-37.21; 2 Kings (4 Kingdoms LXX) 18.13-20.37. It might be hoped that this pas- 
sage, coming from a secular context, would provide interesting insights into the nature of the 
recension available to Malalas; a collation with the Gottingen edition of Isaiah (ed. Ziegler) indi- 
cates unexciting affinities with the late third-century (?) Lucianic recension. 

68 On the archaeology see Mazar and Stern, Archaeology (n. 8 above), 1:417-35 (discussing the 
fortifications at Jerusalem attributable to defense works against Sennacherib) and 2:4—10. 
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Excerpta barbari referred to earlier is a case in point—but there is no acknowl- 
edgment. Only a few texts are quoted very precisely, such as the passages attrib- 
uted to Orpheus that have been edited as Orphic fragments and which in the 
examples found in Malalas are derived from the Theosophy in another rather cir- 
cular situation.” Some passages suggest a close knowledge of the cited source, 
such as the lines from Euripides’ Iphigeneia in Tauris (5.32-34 [104.56-107.24]), 
which are precise and are of some relevance for the textual history of that trag- 
edy; the longer extracts, also in book 5, purporting to be from the diaries by Dic- 
tys of Crete and Sisyphos of Kos of eyewitness experiences in the Trojan War are 
far less straightforward, since the transmission history of Dictys is complex. Ney- 
ertheless it is possible to suggest reasons why these quotations should be given 
with precision: the Orphic material chimes in with the para-theological streak 
already noted, the lines from Iphigeneia in Tauris deal with Antiochene antiq- 
uities (a preoccupation of Malalas), and the Dictys material is para-Homeric, 
Homer being a central figure in Byzantine literary culture. All these being so, 
why should a long passage from Isaiah/Kings be quoted without paraphrase?” 
There are two reasons: typology and topicality. Sennacherib and the Assyr- 
ians could be read typologically as Persians; the besieged and threatened inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem could be read as the Byzantines, or more precisely the 
inhabitants of Malalas’s native Antioch. The passage was topical since, although 
Anastasios’s Persian War came to an end with a truce in 506, tensions rumbled 
on even if actual warfare did not break out again until 528.” The latter was a 
fateful year for Malalas’s chronicle—the year of a great earthquake and the year 
into whose record was inserted a major chronographical and millennial calcula- 
tion (18.8 [357.64—358.95]).” In 529, on the evidence of Malalas, a Persian raiding 
force, led by Persia’s Arab ally Al-Mundhir, made inroads into First Syria “as far 
as Antioch”; in 531 Christian captives in Persian hands petitioned in Antioch 


for their ransoms.”* The Persian incursions persisted, culminating in the sack of 


69 O.Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta (Berlin, 1922), nos. 62, 65, 233, and 299. 

70 This passage is also presented without attribution. It was not taken up by any of the later 
chronicles: the parallels found in the Chronicon Paschale are due to that text’s systematic working 
through the Old Testament; e.g., Chronicon Paschale, 215 (ed. Dindorf) on Sennacherib. 

71 F. Haarer, Anastasius I: Politics and Empire in the Late Roman World (Cambridge, 2006), 
47-65; G. Greatrex, Rome and Persia at War, 502-532 (Leeds, 1998), 114-18, 151-65. 

72 The importance for Malalas of these natural disasters is brought out in Thurn’s edition, 
where reverse translation from the Slavic text has brought “fall [i.e., earthquake] of Antioch” into 
the titles of books 17 and 18. 

73 Al-Mundhit’s raids in 529: Malalas, 18.32 (372.30-31); the petitions of 531: Malalas, 18.59 
[386.38-397.74]. 
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540 reported so graphically by Prokopios and so laconically by Malalas.” It is an 
attractive thought that the miraculous prevention of the disaster that seemed 
to await Hezekiah should be read as an apotropaic aspiration by an Antiochene 
whilst the threatening hordes collected, especially when this thought is com- 
bined with recognition of Malalas’s habitual anachronisms, which can lead him 
to present biblical as well as mythological material in phrases drawn from con- 
temporary concerns.” That this passage in book 5 was ignored by all later excerp- 
tors suggests that its implications were particular to the moment of composition 
and the meaning soon lost. Similarly, Malalas’s millennial arguments, expressed 
in passages in books 10 and 18, which were idiosyncratic and apparently topical, 


were also ignored by virtually every subsequent excerptor. 


Conclusion 


The Old Testament provided the fundamental chronological underpinning for 
the Byzantine worldview. Further, typology was important in the reception of 
Old Testament material into the Byzantine world chronicle, as this chapter has 
tried to suggest with two cases selected from the chronicle of Malalas. But this 
is typology in an extended form; it moves beyond the linking of the Old and 
the New Covenants, from the use of Abraham’s feast as a type of the Eucha- 
rist. It assumes that the Old Testament is linked not only with Christianity in 
general but with Byzantium in particular. Why should the Byzantines make 
this assumption? The first answer is that this embracing of the old and the new 
is entirely natural for Christians of any sort. At some point though, Byzan- 
tine rhetoric, both theological and political, developed the view that the Byz- 
antines in particular were the New Israel, the new Chosen People, God’s New 
Elect.’”® By the twelfth century this cliché was used as regularly as the cliché that 


Byzantium—Constantinople—was the New Rome: in court rhetoric the two 


74 Prokopios, Wars 25-9, cf. Buildings 2.10; Malalas, 18.87 [405.65-66]. See also G. Downey, 
A History of Antioch in Syria from Seleucus to the Arab Conquest (Princeton, 1961), 533-46. 

75 Emphasized by Whitby, “Biblical Past” (annum. n. above), 287-88, commenting on Mala- 
las’s non-biblical details on Abraham’s father (3.1 [41.3-10]); cf. Studies in Malalas, 64. That 
Malalas presented the mythological past in terms of sixth-century realities has been acknowl- 
edged; see R. Scott, “Malalas’ View of the Classical Past,” in Reading the Past in Late Antiquity, 
ed. G. W. Clarke (Canberra, 1990). Whitby has also suggested that the siege of Jerusalem may have 
been included as a counterpart to the immediately preceding, lengthy, account of the siege of Troy 
(“Biblical Past,” 288). 

76 ‘This is, of course, a restriction of the New Testament and patristic claim that the Church is 
the Chosen People, and limits the concept to those within Byzantine political boundaries. 
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are combined with results that can be bizarre.” It is not easy to trace the moment 
at which this equation became explicit, and in secondary literature on this sub- 
ject airy statements are frequent but hard references few. Dagron takes the Avar 
and Persian problems in the early seventh century during the reign of Heraklios 
as a key moment in the development of the concept of the “chosen people,” who 
are both protected and chastized, adducing the homilies of Theodore Synkel- 
los.”* But explicit statements before the twelfth century remain sparse: Constan- 
tine VII (d. 959) called the army “the New Chosen People,” Mavropous (d. ca. 
1080) referred to the Byzantine people as the “New Israel.””” The best discus- 
sions remain those of Otto Treitinger in 1938 and Paul Alexander in 1962."° Both 
emphasize the importance of the symbols of empire, the pignora imperii, which 
were held in Constantinople: the staff of Moses, the throne of Solomon, and the 
Constantinian Cross, which “related the emperors to their Israelite prototypes 
and their Byzantine predecessors.”"” Both argue that the empire’s Christian- 
ization inevitably led to Old Testament typology, with emperors compared to 
Moses, Elijah, David, and so forth, or even, playing with the ambivalent nature 
of the emperor as priest-king, a ruler of the order of Melchisedek. The early sev- 
enth century and the reign of Heraklios provide, once again, one of the key 
moments in this development, as witnessed by the imagery of the David plates— 
this time with reference to Heraklios’s deeds in the Persian wars.” However, this 
typology is applied to the emperor rather than to the people as a whole. A stage 


is missing. 


77 The poet known as Manganeios Prodromos, whose work is not yet fully edited, offers some 
resounding examples; see, for example, the discussion in E. Jeffreys and M. Jeffreys, “The “Wild 
Beast from the West’: Immediate Literary Reactions in Byzantium to the Second Crusade,” in The 
Crusades from the Perspective of Byzantium and the Muslim World, ed. A. Laiou and R. Mottahe- 
deh (Washington, DC, 2001), 101-16. 

78 Theodore Synkellos, Analecta Avarica, ed. L. Sternbach (Cracow, 1900), 297-334; G. Dagron, 
“LEglise et la chrétienté byzantines entre les invasions et l’iconoclasme (VIle—début VIIIe 
siécle),” in Evéques, moines et empereurs (610-1054), ed. G. Dagron, P. Riché and A. Vauchez, His- 
toire du Christianisme des origines 4 nos jours 4 (Paris, 1993), 9-91, at 20; cf. H. Ahrweiler, L’Idéo- 
logie politique de l’empire byzantin (Paris, 1975), 110. 

79 H.Ahrweiler, “Un discours inédit de Constantine VI Porphyrogénéte,” TM 2 (1967): 393- 
404; Mavropous: P. Lagarde, Joannis Euchaitensis quae in cod. vat. gr. 676 supersunt, Acad. hist.- 
philosoph. Classe Gottingen 28.1 (1881), at 140. 

80 O. Treitinger, Die ostrémische Kaiser- und Reichsidee nach ihrer Gestaltung im héfischen Zere- 
moniell (Jena, 1938); P. Alexander, “The Strength of Empire as Seen through Byzantine Eyes,” Spe- 
culum 37 (1962): 339-57. 

81 Alexander, “Strength of Empire,” 343. 

82. “The Cyprus plates would seem to be the product of an historical moment when the concept 
of Old Testament kingship and the reality of contemporary governance found uncanny concor- 


dance”: S. H. Wander, “The Cyprus Plates and the ‘Chronicle’ of Fredgar,” DOP 29 (1975): 3.46. 
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There are perhaps a few hints in Malalas’s choice of phraseology throughout 
the chronicle that show how this gap is bridged and how the concept was devel- 
oping in the course of the sixth century, indications of the formation of the idea 
that all the inhabitants of Byzantium—the empire of East Rome—were indeed 
the Chosen People, that is, the New Israel. Malalas refers to the many natural 
disasters, especially earthquakes, that afflicted the Byzantine world, and not 
only the Antiochenes, as 9e0uyvia, “the wrath of God”; on several occasions this 
is also expressed as God’s drAav8pwria, “benevolence,” perhaps to be interpreted 
as “benevolent chastisement.” A possible interpretation is that these disasters are 
a demonstration of God’s especial concern. For how else could he nurture his 
Chosen People if he did not benevolently chastize them for their errors? It was 


for Malalas’s readers to make the identification. 
University of Oxford 
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SEVEN 


Old Testament Models for Emperors 
in Early Byzantium 


CLAUDIA Rapp 


During the Great Persecution under Diocletian and Galerius, a group of five 
Christians from Egypt was subjected to gruesome tortures. When the judge 
asked them to identify themselves, they refused to relate their given names, 
which had idolatrous associations. Instead, they called themselves Elijah, Jere- 
miah, Isaiah, Samuel, or Daniel, and indicated Jerusalem as their place of resi- 
dence. Eusebios of Caesarea describes this event in his Martyrs of Palestine as 
part of the great project of proving that the Old Testament foreshadows the 
New Testament and that God’s past history with his people, the Old Israel and 
the New, continues in the present until it finds its fulfillment at the end of days.’ 
One expression of this idea of teleological continuity in the history of God’s 
people is the association of individuals, whether living or dead, with figures from 
the Old Testament. 

The most prominent individual in Byzantine society to invite such associa- 
tion was the emperor, because of his role as general, lawgiver, model of conduct, 
and leader of a Christian people.’ Employing various kinds of writing and pursu- 
ing differing agendas, different authors chose to set emperors in relation to Old 


1 Eusebios of Caesarea, De mart. Pal. 11. 8, ed. E. Schwartz, T. Mommsen, rev. F. Winkelmann 
(Eusebios, Werke) (Berlin, 1999), 2.936, lines 13-937, line 5. 

2 Bishops, holy men, and saints are also frequently compared to Old Testament models, espe- 
cially in hagiographical literature. See C. Rapp, “Comparison, Paradigm and the Case of Moses in 
Panegyric and Hagiography,” in The Propaganda of Power: The Role of Panegyric in Late Antiquity, 
ed. Mary Whitby (Leiden, 1998), 277-98. A rare instance of a high administrative office being 
placed in relation to biblical precedent is found in Cassiodorus, Variae 6.3.1, ed. T. Mommsen, 
MGH, Auct. Ant. 2 (Berlin, 1898), 176, lines 1-4, trans. $. Barnish (Liverpool, 1992), 94-96, 
where the model for the Praetorian Prefecture is said to be Joseph at the court of Pharaoh. 
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Testament figures. Moses and David served as positive models of leadership or 
meekness, while Pharaoh and Ahab were invoked as negative examples of tyran- 
nical and cruel rulers. Eusebios set the trend for the development of Byzantine 
imperial ideology. He claimed that Constantine had received special favors from 
God and stood in a privileged relationship to him. Accordingly, scholarship has 
tended to focus on the emperor’s relation to Christ, his mimesis theou, and the 
connection between monotheism and monarchy within a Christian historico- 
political mindset.’ It is within this context that Old Testament models for 
emperors also find mention in scholarly writing.* As Gilbert Dagron remarks: 
“No new event was wholly true nor any new emperor wholly authentic until they 
had been recognized and labeled by reference to an Old Testament model. In 
Byzantium, the Old Testament had a constitutional value; it had the same nor- 
mative role in the political sphere as the New Testament in the moral sphere.” 
This chapter seeks to scrutinize the use of Old Testament models in authors 
of the fourth to the seventh century, though occasionally drawing on supple- 
mentary evidence from later centuries. During this period Christianity, recently 
strengthened by imperial recognition and support, was seeking to find its voice 
and establish its presence within the existing framework of ancient culture. 
Christian authors, many of whom were bishops and well educated, experienced 
the new reality of engaging with an emperor who shared their religion. They 
were faced with the need to develop new expressions in their representation of 
imperial rule. Two sets of interlocking questions guide this study: the first is the 
degree to which the position of the author vis-a-vis Christianity determines the 
frequency of his use of Old Testament models. Crucial in this context is not only 
an author’s allegiance to Christianity, but also the literary genre in which he 
was writing. Bishops who made a direct address to the emperor on behalf of the 
new religion were the first to invoke connections to Old Testament models on a 
large scale. Historians and panegyricists, by contrast, were much slower to do so, 
because they were following classical models in expression and style. The second 
issue to be explored is the quality of the relationship between emperor and Old 


3 See the interesting comparative overview by A. Al-Azmeh, “Monotheistic Kingship,” in 
Monotheistic Kingship and Its Medieval Variants, ed. A. Al-Azmeh and J. M. Bak (Budapest, 
2004), 9-29, esp. 14-23. 

4 F. Dvornik, Early Christian and Byzantine Political Philosophy: Origins and Background, 2 
vols. (Washington, DC, 1966), 2:645. A useful study for the Latin authors of the late fourth to 
mid-seventh century is M. Reydellet, “La Bible miroir des princes du VIe au VIle siécle,” in Le 
monde antique et la Bible, ed. J. Fontaine, C. Pietri (Paris, 1985), 2:431-53. 

5 Emperor and Priest, trans. J. Birrell (Cambridge, 2003; first published in French as Empereur 
et prétre: Etude sur le “césaropapisme” byzantin (Paris, 1996]), 50. 
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Testament model that these texts establish. How is the emperor set in relation to 
his model? In a positive or negative way? Does he engage in conscious imitation? 
Does he follow a historical model of the past, or does he bring a typological fig- 
ure to its full realization in the present? 

Two main modes of establishing a relationship to Old Testament models can 
be identified, the Roman mode of the exemplum and the Christian mode of 
typology. In Roman political thought and Latin historiography, the dominant 
vehicle to express ideas of imitation was the exemplum. The ancient exemplum 
(Greek: trddetyua or Tapadetyua) in word and deed is defined by rhetorical the- 
orists, beginning with Aristotle and continuing through the author of the Rhe- 
torica ad Herennium (first century BCE) and Quintilian (first century CE). It is 
a rhetorical device that may also serve a moral purpose. It always refers to a deed 
or saying of a person from a nostalgically glorified past, and it provides an illus- 
tration for or serves as a point of comparison with the present. In addition to 
simply describing or illustrating a person’s deeds or character, the exemplum can 
also have a moral function, when an author registers approval for the successful 
imitation of a great model or expresses the desire that the model may be followed 
in the immediate future. Exempla were essential to Roman education and a sta- 
ple of Latin historiography.° Following the exempla maiorum and becoming in 
turn an exemplum for future generations were the highest goals of the Roman 
statesman. As Thomas Wiedemann observes: “When Roman writers deploy the 
theme that the history they are writing is useful, what is meant is not that it pro- 
vides a framework for understanding human nature or the possible ways in 
which communities can be controlled politically, but that they are providing a 
storehouse of further exempla to assist decision-making,” so that “historical 
material is seen as a series of exempla.”’ This is the significance of Augustus’s 
proud statement in the Res gestae divi Augusti: “By new laws passed on my pro- 
posal I brought back into use many exemplary practices of our ancestors [exem- 
pla maiorum] which were disappearing in our time, and in many ways I myself 


transmitted exemplary practices [exempla] to posterity for their imitation.”* 


6 For the application of exempla from history or legend in late antique literature, see L. Cracco 
Ruggini, “La funzione simbolica di eroi, re e imperatori nella cultura greca e romana del Tardoan- 
tico,” in Politica retorica e simbolismo del primato: Roma e Costantinopoli (secoli IV-VI). Atti del 
convegno internazionale (Catania, 4-7 ottobre 2001), ed. F. Elia (Catania, 2002), 355-83. 

7 “Reflections of Roman Political Thought in Latin Historical Writing,” in The Cambridge His- 
tory of Greek and Roman Political Thought, ed. C. Rowe, M. Schofield, et al. (Cambridge, 2000), 
517-31, esp. 512f., 522. 

8 Res gestae divi Augusti 8, ed. J. Gagé (Paris, 1977), 86: “Legibus nouis me auctore latis multa 
exempla maiorum exolescentia iam ex nostro saeculo reduxi et ipse multarum rerum exempla imi- 
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Accordingly, the highest praise was to align a person with the great models of 
the past. Themistius, the prominent pagan orator of the late fourth century, fol- 
lowed the practice when, in his speech on the fifth anniversary of the accession 
of Valens in 369, he remarked that the immortality based on fame and a good 
reputation “continually renews the reign of Augustus, keeps Trajan from grow- 
ing old, and revives Marcus Aurelius each day; among whom I would like our 
king to be numbered.” In late antiquity, Christian authors began to adapt this 
trope to their own purposes and selected their exempla from the Old or the New 
Testament, or from the stories of the holy men and women.’® Thus Sozomen 
explains why he included monastic founding figures in his Church History: 
“I would wish to leave behind me such a record of their manner of life that oth- 
ers, led by their example, might attain to a blessed and happy end.”" The emper- 
ors of the foundational period of Byzantine history—Constantine, Theodosius 
I, and Justinian—were regarded as prominent historical exemp/a in subsequent 
centuries.” At the birth of the son of the emperor Maurice and his wife Con- 
stantina, in 583, for instance, the Blues and the Greens entered into a shouting 
match about the name of the future emperor, the former advocating Justinian, 
because of the length of his reign, and the latter Theodosius, because of his 
orthodoxy.” By definition, then, exempla are located in the historical past and 


tanda posteris tradidi.” Trans. P. A. Brunt and J. M. Moore, Res gestae divi Augusti: The Achieve- 
ments of the Divine Augustus (Oxford, 1967), 23. 

9 Themistius, Oration 8.173, ed. G. Downey (Leipzig, 1964), 173, lines 14-19; trans. D. Mon- 
cour in P. Heather, J. Matthews, The Goths in the Fourth Century (Liverpool, 1991), 30. On the 
use of exempla from ancient history in early Byzantine writing about emperors, see M. Whitby, 
“Images for Emperors in Late Antiquity: A Search for New Constantines,” in New Constantines: 
‘The Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. P. Magdalino (Aldershot, 
1994), 83-93, esp. 84-86. 

10 An excellent recent study is E. Goldfarb, “Transformation through Imitation: Biblical Fig- 
ures as Moral Exempla in the Post-Classical World” (Ph.D. diss., UCLA, 200s). Late antique 
authors presaged the importance of exempla in later medieval literature, when it served a pedagog- 
ical purpose as a teaching tool, or indeed as an “instrument of conversion.” See C. Bremont and 
J. LeGoff, L’“Exemplum,” Typologie des sources du moyen ge occidental 40 (Turnhout, 1982), 
48-50. For the application of exempla among Christian authors of late antiquity, see also R. Can- 
tel and R. Ricard, “Exemplum,” DSp 4:1885-1902. For the use by Latin Christian authors of Old 
Testament figures as exempla for fourth-century emperors, see F. Heim, “Les figures du prince 
idéal au IVe siecle: du type au modeéle,” in Figures de V’Ancien Testament chez les Peres, Cahiers de 
Biblia Patristica (Strasbourg, 1989), 2:277-301. 

1 141.19, ed. J. Bidez and G. C. Hansen (Berlin, 1960), 10, lines 12-16, trans. E. Walford, The 
Ecclesiastical History of Sozomen (London, 1855), 12. 

12 J. F. Haldon, “Constantine or Justinian? Crisis and Identity in Imperial Propaganda in the 
Seventh Century,” in Magdalino, New Constantines, 95-107. 

13. P. Maas, “Metrische Akklamationen der Byzantiner,” BZ 21 (1912): 28-51, 29, n. 1. The epi- 
sode is mentioned in a scholion, written in a tenth-century hand, accompanying Theophylaktos 
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are re-enacted through imitation in the present. Exemplum depends on the 
active effort of the imitator and looks backward in time. 

Typology, the second imitative mode under consideration here, is a specifi- 
cally Christian hermeneutical strategy that connects the present with the bib- 
lical past of the Old Testament. Etymologically, “typos” derives from tdmTw = 
“to strike a blow,” hence it literally means an “impression,” as for example on 
a coin, and thus an “image” that reproduces and reflects the “archetype.”"* The 
first author to apply the notion of typos to the interpretation of Scripture was 
Philo of Alexandria (but in a very specific sense, influenced by Platonism); some 
of the New Testament epistles show the influence of his thought. Thus 1 Peter 
3:21 explains that baptism is the amtitypos (that which receives the imprint) to 
the typos of Noah’s Ark; at Romans 5:14 Paul calls Adam “a type of the one who 
was to come” (tvT0¢ Tod uéMovtTos), in the sense that both Adam and Christ’s 
humanity were created by God without sin and Adam was the foreshadowing 
of Christ. Thus, typology provides the essential link of complete and continu- 
ous unity between the Old and the New Testament. Old Testament events and 
people are the prefiguration of the work that God would bring to completion 
with the New Covenant in Christ. 

It is in its relation to historical time that typos radically differs from exem- 
plum. In the words of Jean Dani¢lou: “There is no question of nostalgia for some 
remote ideal, as in the case of the Greek descriptions of a Golden Age. The past is 
only recalled as a foundation for future hope. ... The essence of typology... is to 
show how past events are a figure of events to come.””” In the thinking of Byzan- 
tine theologians, the extension of Old Testament time reached only partial ful- 
fillment with the coming of Christ into the world, and it continues on into the 


Simokattes, in cod. Vat. gr. 977, f. 18.4y, as well as in a fourteenth- or fifteenth-century manuscript 
of Prokopios’s Wars. 

14. Fora useful lexical study of typos, see K. J. Woollcombe, “The Biblical Origins and Patristic 
Development of Typology,” in G. W. H. Lampe and K. J. Woollcombe, Essays on Typology, Stud- 
ies in Biblical Theology 22 (London, 1957), 60-65. The most detailed treatment is by J. Dani¢lou, 
From Shadows to Reality: Studies in the Biblical Typology of the Fathers, trans. W. Hibberd (Lon- 
don, 1960; first published in French Sacramentum Futuri: Etudes sur les origines de la typologie 
biblique (Paris, 1950]). On Old Testament ¢ypoi in the ascectic project of Athanasios of Alexan- 
dria, see D. Brakke, Athanasius and Asceticism (Baltimore and London, 1995), 165-70. For a gen- 
eral overview of typology, with relevance to early Christian art, see S. Schrenk, “Typologie: Bib- 
lische Typologie; Frithchristliche Literatur,” Lexikon des Mittelalters 8:1183. For the continued 
relevance of typology (Latin: figura) in medieval and Renaissance thought, see E. Auerbach, “Fig- 
ura,” Archivum Romanicum 22 (1938): 436-89. On typology as an interpretive strategy of patristic 
authors, see J.-N. Guinot, “La typologie comme technique herméneutique,” in Figures de l’Ancien 
Testament (n. 10 above), 211-34. 

15 From Shadows, 12. 
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present until the Second Coming and the end of the world. Typoi are thus, in a 
sense, the figures of Old Testament history who cast their long shadows into the 
historical time of the here and now, where they are fully realized. As the image 
of a coin being struck suggests, they give new shape to those who receive 
their imprint. 

Early Byzantine authors made frequent application of these two imitative 
modes, invoking Old Testament figures in a kind of hermeneutical shorthand 
that instantaneously conveyed an entire story along with its moral and thus pro- 
vided an ethical lesson and elicited an emotional response. 

Let us now examine the way in which early Byzantine authors invoked Old 
Testament models of emperors, whether as exempla or as typoi. This is to a large 
degree determined by the literary genre they are employing and the agenda they 
might be pursuing. There are three literary contexts in which emperors were set 
in relation to figures of the Old Testament. First, Old Testament models were 
employed by authors of historical narratives, where they served a descriptive 
function, as a kind of iconic sign-posting. Two rhetorical strategies were avail- 
able to authors for this purpose: exemplum and comparatio. Proceeding in lin- 
ear fashion, exemplum was used to demonstrate that the emperor was a worthy 
imitator of earlier models and the pinnacle of a long line of eminent predeces- 
sors. The word exemplum thus has a dual meaning, either the historical figure as 
a point of reference in the past, or the method of direct comparison with such 
a figure. Comparatio (Greek: cbyxptctc) resembles a zig-zag movement, making 
detailed comparisons between the emperor and earlier models, culminating in 
the conclusion that he surpassed them all.”° 

Direct addresses to the emperor provided the second context for the invo- 
cation of Old Testament figures. These addresses to the emperor, whether 
declarative or descriptive, could be positive or negative in tone, and they always 
harbored a further agenda: to exhort the emperor to imitation of Old Testa- 
ment models, or to castigate him for the failure to do so. They could be pro- 
nounced on public occasions—at the delivery of panegyrics or the performance 


of acclamations—or they could be written down for reading in a more confined 


16 H. Lausberg, Handbook of Literary Rhetoric, ed. D. E. Orton and R. D. Anderson, trans. 
M. T. Bliss, A. Jansen, and D. E. Orton (Leiden, 1998; first published in German, Handbuch der 
literarischen Rhetorik [Ismaning bei Miinchen, 1960]), 191-92 and 196-200. On synkrisis in rhe- 
torical theory and its application in Greco-Roman literature, see F. Focke, “Synkrisis,” Hermes 58 
(1923): 327-68. 
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setting.” In both these contexts, the historical and the paraenetic, it is an identi- 
fiable author or speaker who suggests the association between emperor and Old 
Testament figure. 

Exemplum and typos were applied by historians, chroniclers, and encomiasts. 
Writing in their own voice, they used these devices to describe and pass judg- 
ment on the emperor’s qualities. There is a third, more oblique way in which his- 
torians sometimes set an emperor in relation to Old Testament models. In these 
instances, authors did not make explicit statements, but rather crafted their 
descriptions in such a way as to hint that an emperor’s conduct was evocative of 
an Old Testament figure. According to the church historians Sozomen and The- 
odoret, Theodosius I modeled David when he abased himself before Ambrose to 
atone for the massacre at Thessalonike, while reciting David’s penitential Psalm 
99 (98): 25: “My soul cleaveth unto the dust: quicken thou me according to thy 
word.”"* That same Psalm 99 (98): 137 was also on the lips of the emperor Pho- 
kas shortly before his execution: “Righteous art thou, O Lord, and upright are 
thy judgments.”” It is ironic that Phokas’s dying words proclaimed his own asso- 
ciation with David in front of Heraklios, who successfully usurped the throne 
and who would invoke Davidic associations for himself and his family on an 
unprecedented scale. The new emperor called one of his sons David, and was 
himself dubbed a “new David” by Theodore Syncellus already in 627, not long 
before the glorious conclusion of Heraklios’s grand campaign against the Sasa- 
nians, which was celebrated by the creation of a set of silver plates narrating the 
story of David, including his fight with Goliath.” These reports of imitative con- 
duct of emperors are, however, scarce. While they underscore the extent of the 
pervasiveness of Old Testament models, in that emperors themselves shaped 
their behavior according to this mold—at least according to the reports of their 


17 On paraenetic writing addressed to rulers in general, see P. Hadot, “Fiirstenspiegel,” RAC 
8:555-632. 

18 Sozomen, Church History 7.25.1-7, ed. Bidez, Hansen, 338, line 24-340, line 4; Theodoret, 
Church History 5.18.19, ed. L. Parmentier, rev. G. C. Hansen (Berlin, 1998), 312, line 13-16. See also 
H. Leppin, Von Constantin dem Grossen zu Theodosius I: Das christliche Kaisertum bei den Kir- 
chenhistorikern Socrates, Sozomenus und Theodoret, Hypomnemata 110 (Gottingen, 1996), 114- 
20. The David-like repentance of Theodosius, at least according to Vita Ambrosii by Paulinus, was 
integrated into the Byzantine liturgical cycle by the tenth century, and some version of this was 
known to Constantine VII. See Dagron, Emperor and Priest (n. 5 above), 105-6, and 120. 

19 Theophylaktos Simokattes, Historiae 8.11.3, ed. C. de Boor, rev. P. Wirth (Leipzig, 1972), 305, 
lines 6-8. cf. Dagron, Emperor and Priest, 150. 

20 M. Mundell Mango, “Imperial Art in the Seventh Century,” in Magdalino, New Constan- 
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historians or observers—they do not shed much light on the literary strategies of 
Byzantine authors regarding the imitative process, which is the focus of the pres- 
ent study, and thus shall be left aside. 

The use of Old Testament models for emperors begins, like so much of Chris- 
tian Greek writing, with Constantine and Eusebios. The reign of Constantine, 
the first Roman emperor to grant legitimacy to Christianity and to extend his 
personal patronage to the Church and her representatives, rings in a period of 
experimentation in all areas of politics and cultural expression. This includes 
imperial ideology and literature, and in both of these Eusebios of Caesarea 
established new trends. Of particular relevance are his Church History, the first 
of its kind, circulated in several editions and finally published in 325, and his Life 
of Constantine, written shortly after 337. Eusebios, like many authors after him, 
infused the pagan tradition of rhetoric with Christian theology and exegesis.” 
Take, for example, the Life of Constantine, a hybrid of history, biography, and 
panegyric. In this work, Eusebios invokes historical exempla (King Cyrus of Per- 
sia, Alexander the Great) alongside Old Testament figures, especially Moses. As 
Moses escaped from Pharaoh’s court, Constantine fled from the court of Dio- 
cletian, and just as Moses had led the Israelites across the Red Sea, Constantine 
was leading the new and true Israel, that is, the Christians, into a new realm of 
religious freedom. A focal point is the Battle of the Milvian Bridge, where Con- 
stantine’s adversary Maxentius drowned miserably in the Tiber, as had Pharaoh 
in the waters of the Red Sea. These are just the most obvious instances in a nar- 
rative that is constructed to depict the progression of the life of Constantine as 
parallel to the life of Moses. One might even say that Moses serves as a ¢ypos for 
Constantine.” After Eusebios’s narrative, “Pharaoh” became the shorthand for 
any enemy of the faith, a negative model to be applied to any persecutor of Chris- 
tians or any political adversary of the reigning emperor.” By the seventh century, 


21 On this theme in general, see Av. Cameron, Christianity and the Rhetoric of Empire: The 
Development of Christian Discourse (Berkeley, 1991). 

22 R. Farina, L’impero e l’imperatore cristiano in Eusebio di Cesarea: La prima teologia politica 
del Cristianesimo (Zurich, 1966), 189-90; A. Wilson, “Biographical Models: The Constantinian 
Period and Beyond,” in Constantine: History, Historiography and Legend, ed. S.N.C. Lieu and D. 
Montserrat (London and New York, 1998), 107-35, esp. 113 and n. 39, and 116-21; M. Hollerich, 
“The Comparison of Moses and Constantine in Eusebios of Caesarea’s Life of Constantine,” in 
StP 19 (Leuven, 1989): 80-85; id., “Religion and Politics in the Writings of Eusebius: Reassessing 
the First ‘Court Theologian’,” Church History 59 (1990): 309-25; C. Rapp, “Imperial Ideology in 
the Making: Eusebius of Caesarea on Constantine as ‘Bishop’,” JTS, n.s., 49 (1998): 685-953 Euse- 
bios, Life of Constantine, intr., trans., comm. Av. Cameron and S. G. Hall (Oxford, 1999), 35-39. 
23. B. Isele, “Moses oder Pharao? Die ersten christilchen Kaiser und das Argument der 
Bibel,” in Die Bibel als politisches Argument: Voraussetzungen und Folgen biblizistischer 
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Heraklios’s enemy, the Persian King Chosroes, was identified by George of 
Pisidia as “new Pharaoh,” which made Heraklios not only into a new Moses but 
also, indirectly, into a new Constantine. 

By contrast, in his Church History, completed more than a decade earlier, 
Eusebios only once used an Old Testament model for an emperor, on the occa- 
sion of Constantine’s victory over Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge.”* Maxen- 
tius’s death in the Tiber reminds the author of the drowning of Pharaoh in the 
Red Sea at the time of Moses. This association is first underlined with a quota- 
tion from Exodus 15:4~5, and then reinforced by the suggestion that the soldiers 
of Constantine replicated the actions of the Israelites who followed Moses: “So 
that suitably, if not in words, at least in deeds, like the followers of the great ser- 
vant Moses, those who had won the victory by the help of God might in some 
sort hymn the very same words which were uttered against the wicked tyrant of 
old. . ..”” Constantine’s victory is, in Eusebios’s view, nothing less than a reen- 
actment of Moses’ triumph: “These things, and such as are akin and similar to 
them, Constantine by his very deeds sang to God the Ruler of all and Author of 
the victory.””® 

Eusebios’s uneven application of the Moses imagery for Constantine, which 
dominates his Life of Constantine but is barely present in his Church History, 
suggests that Old Testament models were favored in only certain genres of writ- 
ing and not in others. Historians, even Church historians, were surprisingly 
reluctant to evoke such associations. The fifth-century continuators of Eusebios’s 
Church History, though taking their inspiration from Eusebios and putting for- 
ward a specifically Christian ideal of rulership, were equally restrained in their 
application of Old Testament models to emperors.” Socrates, who composed his 
Church History in Constantinople in ca. 439, did invoke Old Testament models 
for both Constantine and Theodosius II, during whose reign he was writing. He 
seems to establish this relation both typologically and historically. Constantine’s 


Herrschafislegitimation in der Vormoderne, ed. A. Pecar and K. Trampedach, Historische 
Zeitschrift, Beihefte, n.F. 43 (Munich, 2007), 103-18. 

24 I have considered only Books 8 to 10, which cover the period from Diocletian to Constan- 
tine. Eusebios’s speech on the dedication of the church at Tyre (Church History 10.4.2—72) is men- 
tioned above. 

25 Eusebios, Church History 9.9.8, ed. E. Schwartz and T. Mommsen, rev. F. Winkelmann, GCS 
(Berlin, 1999) (Eusebios Werke), 2.2:830, lines 13-16; trans. K. Lake (Cambridge, MA, 1926- 
38), 2:363 [trans. J. E. L. Oulton, H. J. Lawlor]. Cf. Church History 9.9.5, ed. Schwartz, 828, lines 
23-24, trans. 361. 

26 Eusebios, Church History 9.9.9, ed. Schwartz, 380, lines 21-23; trans. Lake, 363. 

27 G.F. Chesnut, The First Christian Histories (Paris, 1977), 223-49; Leppin, Von Constantin 
(n. 18 above), 195-97. 
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preparation for his war against Persia is said to include the creation of “a taber- 
nacle of fine and varied linen made in the model of a church (xx)yciac tdT0v), 
just like (@¢) Moses had made in the desert.””* Socrates’ manner of comparison 
here suggests direct imitation. Likewise, when Socrates compared Theodosius 
IT’s actions in times of war to those of Moses or David, he did so very much in 
historical mode. “And if ever war occurred, he took refuge in God in the manner 
of David (cat& tov Aavid).”” Theodosius II’s victory against the usurper John is 
given additional luster with the invocation of Moses’ generalship (ét1 Mwvaéwe) 
in the crossing of the Red Sea, even though it was not Theodosius himself who 
led his troops, but his generals.*° Later in the text, Socrates suggests that what 
was said about Moses as the model of meekness may now be said about Theo- 
dosius II, who surpassed all the clergy in this virtue.” Here, the application of 
the rhetorical device of comparatio between the emperor and the clergy indicates 
that Socrates saw the emperor as the worthy imitator of the example of Moses. 

Socrates’ contemporary Sozomen also wrote his Church History in Constan- 
tinople, but slightly later, during the last decade of the reign of Theodosius II. 
He invoked imperial Old Testament models only once, in his dedicatory pref- 
ace to Theodosius I, which is really a panegyric en miniature. To illustrate the 
emperor’s love of learning, Sozomen mentioned prior examples from classical 
antiquity (such as the appreciation of Homer shown by the Cretans), and then 
finally invoked Solomon as a comparison: “You know the nature of stones and 
the power of roots and the forces of remedies no less than the wisest Solomon, 
son of David. Rather, you even surpass him in virtues.” With this comparatio 
to an Old Testment example, Sozomen skilfully brings to a grand conclusion a 
sequence of exempla that includes Solomon. 

Theodoret wrote his Church History in Cyrrhus, where he was bishop, some- 
time between 429 and his death ca. 466. He mentioned the Old Testament only 
twice, both times negatively, to castigate non-Christian and heretical emper- 
ors by juxtaposing them to Pharaoh, who failed to heed the message of the ten 
plagues: When the emperor Julian continued in his plans to rebuild the temple 
in Jerusalem, despite terrifying signs and miracles, he is said to have hardened his 


28 Socrates, Church History 1.18.12, ed. G. C. Hansen (Berlin, 1995), 59, lines 19-60, line 2. 
Unless otherwise noted, translations are mine. 

29 Socrates, Church History 7.22.19, ed. Hansen, 370, lines 18-20. See also Leppin, Von Constan- 
tin dem Grossen zu Theodosius I, 137-38. 

30 Socrates, Church History 7.22.21, ed. Hansen, 370, lines 25-27. 

31 Socrates, Church History 7.42.2, ed. Hansen, 390, lines 24-391, line 1. 

32 Sozomen, Church History Prologue 10, ed. Bidez, Hansen, 3, lines 7-10. See also Leppin, Von 
Constantin, 138. 
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heart “similar to Pharaoh (1 32 Dapad mapatdyoiws).”*? And when the emper- 
ors Valens and Valentinian persisted in their support of Arianism, although they 
should have followed the advice of the holy man Aphraat and should have been 
warned by the untimely death of a bath attendant, they are said to have hard- 
ened their hearts against him “in the manner of Pharaoh (xat& tov Dapaw).”** 
Theodoret’s choice of expressions merely alludes to the historical precedent of 
the Bible to castigate the unpopular measures of certain emperors, but refrains 
from completely equating imitator and model. The anonymous Church History, 
formerly attributed to Gelasius of Cyzicus, which was composed around 480 
largely on the basis of prior authors, is entirely devoid of any associations between 
emperors and the Old Testament; so also is the Church History of Evagrios Scho- 
lastikos, which covers events from 428 to 592. 

On the whole, then, early Byzantine church historians, beginning with Euse- 
bios, employed Old Testament comparisons for emperors only sparingly. In the 
few cases where an emperor is set in relation to an Old Testament figure, this is 
most commonly achieved by invoking the model as a historical exemplum. Only 
rarely is a typological relation established between the Old Testament prototype 
and its imperial counterpart. 

In historical narratives that focus on the emperor and the empire, by con- 
trast, Old Testament models are entirely absent.” Authors of historical accounts 
who adopt a classicizing style, such as Prokopios and Agathias in the sixth cen- 
tury, avoid any mention of biblical figures or allusions to Christianity in general, 
because such words and concepts would not have been known to their stylis- 
tic models from classical antiquity, especially Herodotus and Thucydides. Even 
Theophylaktos Simokatta, who wrote his History in the early seventh century 
from an unabashedly Christian viewpoint but with all the stylistic aspirations 
to mimesis of the ancients, does not include Old Testament references in his 
descriptions of emperors and their deeds. 

The absence of Old Testament models for emperors in historical narratives 
is the result of the stylistic requirements of a genre that had deep roots in the 


33. Theodoret, Church History 3.20.8, ed. Parmentier and Hansen, 200, line 6. 

34 Theodoret, Church History 4.26.9, ed. Parmentier and Hansen, 266, lines 18-19. 

35 The following depends on extensive searches for Old Testament names (David, Moses, Solo- 
mon, Melchisedek, Noah, Jonah, Pharaoh, Ahab, Jezebel) in the relevant authors in the Thesaurus 
Linguae Graecae online. These names are often mentioned when the authors discuss them in their 
own context in the history of Israel, when they refer to their actions either in the biblical past or 
as having a model character in later periods, or when they quote or refer to something the bibli- 
cal figures have said. Since such mentions have no bearing on the present question, they have not 
been charted here. 
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classical tradition. This would lead one to expect a larger number of such refer- 
ences in a new kind of historical writing that gained popularity in late antiquity, 
the Christian world chronicle. After all, chroniclers employ a Christian frame 
of reference, beginning their coverage at a date that is significant for Christian 
history—whether the creation of the world or the reign of Diocletian—and 
focusing on the Christians, preceded by the Israelites, as the people who “make 
history.” But such associations are very rare. In this instance, it is not the liter- 
ary tradition but the narrative format of year-by-year recording that does not 
allow for elaborations in the authorial voice. Eusebios’s Chronicle, as it survives 
in Jerome’s Latin translation, contains only telegraph-style information, with no 
opportunity for rhetorical flourishes such as Old Testament comparisons. Even 
the sixth-century chronicler John Malalas is very restrained in his application 
of Old Testament models, despite his broad application of the Old Testament 
elsewhere (see above, Chapter 6). He uses this literary device only once, when 
he reports a pun that does not throw an entirely positive light on the modesty 
of the empress Eudokia. According to Malalas, when the empress rebuilt the 
wall of Jerusalem on her journey to the Holy Land, she exclaimed with pride: 
“It was of me that the prophet David spoke when he said, ‘In thy good pleasure 
(eddoxia), O Lord, the walls of Jerusalem shall be built’ (cf. Psalm 51 [s0]:18).”*° 
This dearth of Old Testament models left room for elaboration by later imita- 
tors. Malalas was extensively used by John of Nikiu in his Chronicle, which was 
originally composed in Greek in the late seventh century, but now survives only 
in an Ethiopian translation of an earlier Arabic version. Where Malalas has: 
“When the Samaritans learnt of the emperor's anger against them, they rebelled 
and crowned a bandit chief, a Samaritan named Julian,”” John of Nikiu elabo- 
rates: “And he [Julian the Samaritan] seduced many of his people by his lying 
statement when he declared: ‘God hath sent me to re-establish the Samaritan 
kingdom’; just as (Je)roboam the son of Nebat who, reigning after the wise Solo- 
mon the son of David, seduced the people of Israel and made them serve idols.”* 
Here we see at work a chronicler whose embellishment of his source includes the 


introduction of a negative model from the Old Testament. Finally, the Chronicon 


36 John Malalas, Chronographia 14.8, ed. J. Thurn (Berlin and New York, 2000), 278, lines 
37-39 (Dindorf, 357-58), trans. E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys, and R. Scott, The Chronicle of John Mala- 
las: A Translation (Melbourne, 1986), 195. 

37. John Malalas, Chronographia 18.35, ed. Thurn, 373, lines 50-52 (Dindorf, 445-46), trans. Jef 
freys, 260. 

38 John of Nikiu 93.5, trans. R. H. Charles, The Chronicle of John Bishop of Nikiu (London and 
Oxford, 1916), 147. 
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Paschale,a product of the reign of Heraklios, is strikingly devoid of any reference 
to Old Testament figures in conjunction with ruling emperors. 

As the example of John of Nikiu’s use of Malalas shows, there can be some 
variation in the application of Old Testament models even between chroniclers 
of roughly the same period. The same holds true for the chroniclers of the late 
eighth and early ninth centuries. Whereas Theophanes in his Chronographia, 
composed ca. 813, frequently compared emperors to Old Testament figures, 
such allusions are entirely absent in Theophanes’ main source, the Chronicle of 
George the Syncellus. They are also lacking in the late eighth-century Breviar- 
ium by the Patriarch Nikephoros, which is closely related to Theophanes’ text. 
The Breviarium is told as a consecutive narrative, which should have allowed the 
author greater leeway for rhetorical flourishes than the annalistic style employed 
by Theophanes. 

The latter’s use of Old Testament figures occurs mainly as criticism of heret- 
ical and iconoclast emperors.” King Ahab serves as a comparison for Valens’s 
rage against the monk Isaac, who had challenged him because of his pro-Arian 
policy*® and for the iconoclast persecutions unleashed by Constantine V." The 
emperor Nikephoros is even called a “new Ahab” for his unwise campaign against 
the Bulgarians, which cost him his life,” and he is reported to have prided him- 
self on possessing the harshness of Pharaoh when confronted with a request to 
relax his taxation policy.” In some instances, Theophanes reiterate imperial con- 
nections to Old Testament models that he found in his sources. He picked up on 
the imagery established by Eusebios when he compared Maxentius’s drowning 
in the Tiber to the death of Pharaoh,” and for his equation of Constantine and 
David (in his description of the emperor’s escape from a plot on his life by Gale- 
rius and Maximian), he depended on Alexander the Monk.” 

On a rather modest scale and with largely polemical intent, Theophanes 
employed Old Testament models to demonstrate the historical continuity 


39 Seealso F. H. Tinnefeld, Elemente der Kaiserkritik in der byzantinischen Historiographie von 
Prokop bis Niketas Choniates (Munich, 1971). 

40 Theophanes, Chronographia, AM 5870, ed. C. de Boor, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1883, repr. Hildesheim, 
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Jonah of the Patriarch Germanos as he resisted Leo’s condemnation of icons: Theophanes, AM 
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45 Theophanes, AM 5793, de Boor, 9, line 26, with commentary by C. Mango and R. Scott, The 
Chronicle of Theophanes (Oxford, 1997), 14, n. 8. 
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between Old Testament history and his own day. Pointing to Ahab and Pharaoh 
as paradigmatic “bad rulers,” he implicitly criticized unpopular emperors and at 
the same time reassured his like-minded, iconophile audience that they were sid- 
ing with the true Israel and would also be granted deliverance. The connection 
of Old Testament models with criticism and praise will concern us again soon. 

Theophanes was the only chronicler to use the Old Testament models. Since 
the chroniclers’ primary task was to report, rather than to depict or analyze 
events, there was little opportunity for them to establish connections between 
emperors and Old Testament models. Their simple and accessible style did not 
lend itself to literary flourishes such as comparisons or exclamations, which 
encompass an element of interpretation, unless—as in the case of Theophanes— 
they wished to express strong negative sentiments, for which Old Testament 
comparisons may become a vehicle. 

Old Testament models are most prevalent in direct addresses to the emperor, 
which were regular features at ceremonial occasions. Whether the emperor was 
present or not, he would be praised in acclamations in various contexts and loca- 
tions: at the horse races in the hippodrome, during ceremonies in the palace 
involving the Blues and Greens, at meetings of the senate for the approval of 
laws,** or in assemblies of bishops at church councils. These expressions of the 
collective will of the people are accessible to us only if historians reported the rel- 
evant event, archivists maintained a record of the protocol for specific ceremo- 
nies (as in the Book of Ceremonies), or the redactors of the acta of church councils 
preserved them. For our period of interest at least, references to Old Testament 
figures in acclamations to the emperor seem to be uttered predominantly by 
groups of bishops in the context of church councils. Their earliest occurrences 
are from the middle of the fifth century, at roughly the same time when the 
Church assumed a larger role in confirming imperial power through the par- 
ticipation and prayers of the clergy in the accession ceremonies.” Their appear- 
ance may thus signal a new chapter in the relation between emperor and bishops, 
when the latter assumed a more assertive position in defining the parameters of 
Christian rulership. 

The great watershed in the invocation of Old Testament models for the 
emperor seems to have been the time of the Council of Chalcedon (451), when 
bishops found different ways to insinuate such associations for the emperor. They 


46 J. Harries, Law and Empire in Late Antiquity (Cambridge, 1999), 65-69. 
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did so not just collectively in acclamations at the council itself but also in letters 
of advocacy for a particular cause sent by groups of bishops. Like all rhetoric of 
praise, these expressions establish a gold standard of conduct and character for 
the emperor, sometimes with the subtle implication that it may yet await fulfill- 
ment. Prior to the Council of Chalcedon, bishop Sabinian addressed an urgent 
letter to the emperors Valentinian and Marcian, requesting an investigation into 
the circumstances of his forcible ordination to the episcopate. He begins his mis- 
sive by praising the emperors for their piety and just rulership, which is why God 
might also address them: “I added help to one who was powerful; I exalted one 
chosen from my people. I found David my slave; with my holy oil I anointed 
him (Ps 89:19-20 [88:20-21] NETS modified).”* In this purposeful flattery, the 
bishop assumes the voice of the psalmist who pronounces God’s words to sug- 
gest that the emperor may be (or ought to be) re-enacting David’s piety. 

The sessions of the Council of Chalcedon are rife with Old Testament evoca- 
tions in praise of emperors. The sixth session, on 25 October 451, concluded the 
doctrinal discussions with the approval of the definition of faith, ratified by the 
bishops and endorsed through lengthy acclamations. In this context, the models 
of the Old and New Testament are invoked on the same plane as those of Chris- 
tian imperial history: “To Marcian, the new Constantine, the new Paul, the new 
David! The years of David to the emperor!” These pronouncements are osten- 
sibly a statement of fact (“Marcian has proved himself to be like Constantine, 
Paul, David.”), yet also exhort the emperor to imitate their example (“We hope, 
Marcian, that you will act like these predecessors.”). They are also a prayer to 
God to grant that this may come to pass, which is especially obvious in the wish 
for the longevity of David. These acclamations indicate that a Christian inter- 
pretation of imperial rulership that was universalist not only in its geographical 
but also in its historical claims was beginning to take a firm hold in Byzantine 
society. Not only did the extent of imperial rule encompass the Christian oik- 
oumene, but its raison d’étre reached back beyond Roman times all the way to 
the Israelites. 

The trend established by the bishops at Chalcedon for addressing the emperor 
within a biblical context continued under Marcian’s successor, Leo I (457-474). 
Early in his reign, Leo removed the non-Chalcedonian Timothy Aelurus from 


the patriarchal throne in Alexandria—a measure for which many Eastern 


48 Mansi 7:316D. 
49 Mansi 7:169C. ACO 2.1.2:155, lines 12-13. Trans. R. Price and M. Gaddis, The Acts of the 
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bishops expressed their approval in letters to the emperor. The letter of the bish- 
ops of Isauria to Leo offers a masterly combination of Old Testament typology 
with historical exemplum. It begins by equating the purity of the emperor’s sac- 
rifice with that of Abel. Then a second point of comparison is introduced, this 
time with a historical figure. Leo is said to be a zealous imitator of Constantine, 
who himself is considered “a living image of Abel” in eternity, who stands before 
God “like David as a king and a prophet,” and who shines forth along with Peter 
and Paul, as a near likeness of them.*° Leo’s imitation of Abel is thus refractured 
to make him an imitator of Constantine, and—through him—of the biblical 
king and the Christian apostles. The bishops of the province of Lycia who assem- 
bled at a synod in Myra praised the emperor for extending his wise judgment 
“like the most great Moses.” Likewise the bishops of Europe wrote to Leo I 
proclaiming that he would be known as the “imitator of David the most mild,”” 
while the bishops of Armenia Prima sent a letter in which they asserted that 
God had appointed him to the throne “like a new David.”” In these passages, 
Old Testament models were evoked variously as historical precedent worthy of 
imitation or as typological prefigurations of the present reign. What the Church 
historians of the 430s and 440s—following the ideas floated by Eusebios a cen- 
tury earlier—had very tentatively put into circulation, the bishops of the 450s 
trumpeted with great fanfare: imperial rule was rooted as much in the Roman 
tradition as in Judeo-Christian history. 

This is roughly the same period when the involvement of the patriarch of 
Constantinople in the imperial succession seems to have become common.” The 
oldest known text of the imperial coronation ritual begins with a prayer by the 
patriarch reminding God that, through Saul, he selected David and anointed 
him king of Israel; it then asks God to do the same at the present moment.” The 


50 This, like the following two letters, is accessible only in a Latin version, in Mansi 7:559C- 
D: “Abel sacrificiorum puritate fecistis: in quo enim aequale est sacrificium cum veritate fidei et 
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lis vivens imaginem in animabus hominum possidit in aeternum: qui cum David quidem sicut 
rex et propheta stat apud Deum, cum Petro autem et Paulo et tonitrui [?] filiis quasi similis eis, in 
praedicationibus veritatis effulget.” 
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invoking of God’s prior interventions is meant to solicit analogous divine actions 
in the present, a typological reference to past events in the hope of future fulfill- 
ment, in a kind of anamnetic prayer. The ritual is preserved in the oldest Byzan- 
tine liturgical manuscript, the Barberini Euchologion, which dates from the 
mid-eighth century, but the coronation prayers themselves may well predate the 
manuscript. Equally hard to date with any accuracy are two objects associated 
with the Old Testament that played an important part in imperial ritual: Solo- 
mon’s Throne, located in the central apse of the Magnaura, a reception hall 
in immediate proximity of the great palace in Constantinople, and the Rod of 
Moses, which the emperor Constantine was believed to have brought to 
the capital.** 

In the mid-fifth century bishops first championed the use of Old Testament 
models in acclamations to praise and exhort the emperor. Already a century 
earlier, they had adopted these models in a negative sense, for the chastisement 
of emperors in invectives and letters. For instance, Athanasios of Alexandria’s 
descriptions of Constantius II show how the choice of biblical models depended 
on political context and literary genre. Athanasios, as a strong adherent of 
Nicene Christology, found himself at odds with the emperor’s pro-Arian poli- 
cies. He used positive models to coax the emperor into imitation, negative mod- 
els to illustrate the intensity of his censure of the emperor.” In his Apology to 
the Emperor Constantius, written in 356-57, Athanasios pleads with the emperor 
to give a fair hearing to his case, reminding him, in two separate places, that he 
ought to follow the example of David, who refused to give heed to false accusa- 
tions, and mentioning that Solomon had the good sense to avoid unnecessary 


and untrue rumors.”* Slightly later, in 358, when Athanasios wrote his History of 
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the Arians, his characterization of Constantius II shows his displeasure with the 
emperor’s support for the Arian position. In this work he compares the emperor 
three times to Pharaoh, and also to Ahab, Belshazzar, and the cruelty of Saul.” 

Similarly scathing criticism is leveled by Gregory of Nazianzus against Julian 
the Apostate. In one of his homilies against Julian, Gregory establishes a laun- 
dry list of Old Testament representatives of specific vices whom Julian is said 
to imitate: Ieroboam (apostasy), Ahab (bloodthirstiness), Pharaoh (harshness), 
Nebuchadnezzar (sacrilege); and the combined impiety of all.°° The rhetorical 
trope he applies is that of comparatio: the enumeration of individual virtues or 
vices in their Old Testament impersonations, which culminates in the statement 
that Julian does not merely embody one or another of these, but surpasses their 
combined total. 

Thus, bishops of the late fourth century who found themselves in conflict 
with the emperor combined an optimistic expression regarding the possibility of 
a change of heart in the emperor with dire condemnations, should he fail to do 
so. We see here a feature of exemplum and typos as imitative modes: in the con- 
text of praise, exemplum and typos may both be used, while invective employs 
only the typos. The exemplum assumes the possibility of agency and indeed 
encourages the effort to conform to an ancient model. Typos, by contrast, asserts 
that someone extends an established pattern to the present. Since negative mod- 
els are held up, not for imitation, but only for condemnation, they are always 
invoked in the mode of the typos that shapes its imprint, not the exemplum that 
invites imitation. 

Texts on the nature of rulership, including Mirrors of Princes, might be 
expected to yield rich material for the interpretation of the emperor’s role in a 
biblical mold. But in the early Byzantine works that theorize about imperial rule 
and attempt to draw an idealized picture of the emperor, Old Testament mod- 
els are conspicuously absent, perhaps as a consequence of the authors’ classiciz- 
ing tendencies to shun any overt reference to Christian writing—a pattern that 
has already been noted for historical narratives. Old Testament figures appear 
neither in Agapetus’s Capitula admonitoria, nor in the anonymous dialogue On 
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Political Science.’ Neither are they featured in a further work of the sixth cen- 
tury, John the Lydian’s On Magistracies. 

Panegyrics are a different matter. Eusebios, as has been noted, is the master 
of allusions to Old Testament models in his praise for Constantine. However, 
his application of these references is as uneven in his speeches of panegyrical 
nature as in his narratives of historical character, discussed above. While they 
do not appear in his celebration of three decades of Constantine’s rule in the 
De laudibus Constantini, they are quite predominant in his speech on the occa- 
sion of the inauguration of the newly built church in Tyre, which may with some 
justification be classified as a panegyric. Eusebios begins this speech, which he 
later included in his Church History, by addressing the emperor, who was pres- 
ent in the audience: “One should call thee a new Bezalel the architect of a divine 
tabernacle, or Solomon the king of a new and far goodlier Jerusalem, or even 
a new Zerubbabel who bestowed upon the temple of God that glory which 
greatly exceeded the former.” The theme of Constantine as a temple builder is 
resumed again later, when he is called “our most peaceful Solomon.”® Eusebios 
also praises Constantine for the priestly role he received from God, as a “new 
Aaron or Melchizedek.”™ This is one of the very few instances where Melchi- 
sedek, king and priest, is invoked by an early Byzantine author in conjunction 
with an emperor. Eusebios here does not merely use expressions of parallel and 
comparison, but consciously employs the language of complete, typological 
equation. Constantine’s participation in the divine /ogos, a recurrent theme in 
Eusebios, extends to his typological participation in everything that these Old 
Testament models represent. But Eusebios, who was a bishop as well as a histo- 
rian, biographer, and panegyricist, was an exception: in general, authors of mir- 
rors of princes and panegyricists prior to the seventh century were extremely 
reluctant to take up Old Testament models for emperors. This may not only be 
rooted in their indebtedness to classical models for their genre but also stem 
from their intellectual outlook and formation as authors who do not represent 
the Church. 

After Eusebios, it was a long time before the authors who wrote panegy- 
rics accepted Old Testament figures as a point of reference. Such mentions 
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are certainly absent in Themistius, the pagan orator at the Christian court of 
Constantinople from 355 to ca. 384, during the reigns of Constantius II, Jovian, 
Valens, and Theodosius I. Corippus’s Latin verse panegyric on the emperor Jus- 
tin II, for all its references to Christianity and the Mother of God, does not 
mention Old Testament models, but instead reports the acclamations of the 
senators at the inauguration of Justin as consul in 566 that invoke historical 
precedent: “You have renewed the ancient age of Augustus Caesar; but yours is 
more famed and greater.” Likewise, Prokopios of Gaza, in his panegyric on the 
emperor Anastasios I, avoids references to biblical models. Instead, he highlights 
the emperor's character as a nomos empsychos who provides an example to his 
subjects; Prokopios then gives a detailed comparatio with great men of ancient 
history, Cyrus of Persia, Agesilaos of Sparta, and Alexander the Great, culmi- 
nating in the affirmation that Anastasios surpasses them all in his combination 
of virtues.*° 

It was only during the reign of Heraklios that Old Testament models became 
an important component of panegyric. More than any emperor before him, Her- 
aklios’s imperial rule was associated with the model of David.” Biblical imagery 
abounds in the homily delivered by Theodore Syncellus after the dual siege of 
Constantinople by Persians and Avars in 626 had been thwarted by the mirac- 
ulous intervention of the Mother of God. The author very explicitly employs 
the language of biblical typology, explaining that what Isaiah had announced 
(tpodtaypavac) “by shadow and type” (év oxi kai TUT) about the Jerusalem of 
old had now come to pass under “the David who is emperor in our times” (tod 
Aavid tod xa8’ judas Buotredovtoc).©° This expression is significant. More than 
just a “new David,” Heraklios is the same David who had lived in biblical times, 
now transposed to the present. The David theme is resumed at the end of the 
homily, when the author explains that Heraklios is David because of his piety 
toward God and gentleness (tpadtys) toward his subjects, but also because of 
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Jozsef Nominatae, Acta Antiqua et Archaeologica 18, Opuscula Byzantina vol. 3 (Szeged, 1975), 
313, lines 35-314, line 1. 
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his victoriousness and because of the wisdom and peaceful disposition of his son, 
qualities that resemble those of Solomon.” 

The last great panegyricist before the lull in literary—or, more precisely: non- 
theological—production during the so-called Dark Centuries was George of 
Pisidia. He composed several verse panegyrics on the emperor Heraklios, prais- 
ing his victorious exploits against the Avars and the Persians. Favoring the com- 
plete equation of imitator with archetype, he called Heraklios a “new Moses,” an 
“{mitator of Elijah of old,” and “the Noah of the new vikoumene.””* The guiding 
principle of George of Pisidia’s praise of Heraklios, however, was the compari- 
son with David, as Claudia Ludwig has meticulously demonstrated.” The par- 
allels are many: the unexpected accession to the throne (Heraklios’s coup d’ état 
of 610), the fight against a formidable enemy (the Persians), and the return of a 
sacred object to Jerusalem (the Holy Cross). 

George of Pisidia carefully chose the verbs to indicate the imitative relation- 
ship between the emperor and his Old Testament models.”* Miyeioa, “to imi- 
tate,” is the usual word, and it is frequently employed. But he also used the rarer 
verb cixovifetv, “to model, to signify,” on three occasions. For example in De 
expeditione Persica, line 135: “Immediately after the celebration of Easter, you 
led the troops against the second Pharaoh, in the image of Moses (eixovifwv 
Maoéa), if it were not a mistake to call ‘second’ (Pharaoh) him who in real- 
ity was the first with regard to his sin.””’ A cursory check in the Thesaurus Lin- 
guae Graecae reveals that the verb eixovifetv was little used in the pre-Christian 
centuries but enjoyed great currency among Christian authors in Byzantium. 
George of Pisidia employed it to indicate an essential connection between the 
imitator and his archetype. The identification he suggested is qualitatively dif 
ferent from the historicizing mode of the exemplum and the biblicizing mode of 
the typos. Heraklios participates in the essence of his Old Testament predeces- 


sors and models them for his subjects in a communicative process that reaches 


69 Theodore Syncellus, ch. 52, ed. Sternbach in Makk, 320, lines 20-24. 

70 De expeditione Persica 3.415, ed. A. Pertusi, Poemi (Ettal, 1959), 184; Bellum Avaricum 496, 
ed. A. Pertusi, 198. Heraclias 2.133, ed. Pertusi, 257. Heraclias 1.84, ed. Pertusi, 244. 

71 “Kaiser Herakleios, Georgios Pisides und die Perserkriege,” Poikila Byzantina 2, Varia 3 
(Bonn, 1991), 73-128. 

72 Cf. A. Pertusi, I/ pensiero politico bizantino, ed. A. Carile (Bologna, 1990), 66-68; Mary 
Whitby, “A New Image for a New Age: George of Pisidia on the Emperor Heraclius,” in The 
Roman and Byzantine Army in the East: Proceedings of a Conference held at the Jagiellonian Uni- 
versity, Krakow in September 1992, ed. E. Dabrowa (Cracow, 1994), 197-225, esp. 201, 208. 

73 De expeditione Persica 1.135, ed. Pertusi, 90. 
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up toward the divine realm and mediates it to humanity in the same way that 
an icon does. 

In contrast to their earlier counterparts, panegyricists at the time of Herak- 
lios had fully embraced the Old Testament as a frame of reference. The late sixth 
and early seventh century represented a conceptual watershed when, as Averil 
Cameron noted, “the division of literary genres into ‘classical’ and ‘ecclesiasti- 
cal’ [that was] still observed, though sometimes indeed with effort and diffi- 
culty, under Justinian, now broke down, as the ‘Roman’ side of imperial ideology 
fell away.” The popularity of Old Testament figures, often in conjunction with 
models from ancient history or mythology, would continue among later authors. 
In this case at least, practice seems to have preceded theory: it took until the 
tenth century for the Byzantine rhetorical treatises that dispensed schoolbook 
advice on the crafting of speeches to recommend setting the emperor in relation 
to Old Testament figures.” Thus the anonymous treatise On the Eight Parts of 
Rhetorical Speech suggests that in panegyrics, the suitable models with which to 
compare the emperor are David, Moses, and Joshua the son of Nun.” Indeed, in 
the sixteen imperial panegyrics composed between 1204 and 1330 analyzed by 
Dimiter Angelov, David is the most popular model of kingship, closely followed 
by Alexander the Great.” The imperial chancery made a different choice. The 
collection of twenty prooimia of legal documents issued by the emperor that is 
preserved in the early fourteenth-century cod. Palat. Gr. 356 invokes only Moses 
as Old Testament precedent.” Clearly, the selection of models was determined 
by the context of their use. The panegyricists’ emphasis on divinely appointed 
rulership proved by military might invited comparisons with David, while the 
emperor’s legal documents evoked his relation to Moses the lawgiver. 


74 “Images of Authority: Elites and Icons in Late Sixth-Century Byzantium,” Past & Present 
84 (1979): 3-35, esp. 23-24, reprinted in her Continuity and Change in Sixth-Century Byzantium 
(London, 1981). 

75 G.L.Kustas, Studies in Byzantine Rhetoric, Analekta Blatadon 17 (Thessalonike, 1973), 25, n. 
1. An example of the addition of scriptural references to a classical rhetorical treatise is the twelfth- 
century adaptation of Hermogenes in the Rhetorica Marciana, preserved in the fourteenth-cen- 
tury cod. Marc. gr. 44, fols. 25-91, partially edited by V. de Falco, “Trattato retorico bizantino 
(Rhetorica Marciana),” Arti della Societa Linguistica di Scienze e Lettere di Genova, vol. 9, fasc. 2 
(Pavia, 1930). 

76 Tlepi tav dxta uepay Tod PyTopiKod Adyou, ed. C. Walz, Rhetores Graeci (Stuttgart-Tiibin- 
gen, 1834), 3:599, lines 23-25. 

77. D. Angeloy, Imperial Ideology and Political Thought in Byzantium, 1204-1330 (Cambridge, 
2007), 85-91; on the importance of the Davidic model from the ninth century onward, see esp. 
127-31. 

78 H. Hunger, Provimion: Elemente der byzantinischen Kaiseridee in den Arengen der Urkun- 
den, Wiener Byzantinistische Studien 1 (Vienna, 1964), 222, 228, 2303 cf. 200-203. 
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What became commonplace in the late Byzantine period had very tentative 
and uneven roots in the formative phase of the fourth to seventh century that 
has been considered here. The lasting trend in the application of biblical mod- 
els of rulership was pioneered in the mid-fifth century, and it came not from 
the orbit of the imperial court and its panegyricists or from theoreticians of rul- 
ership, but from bishops. A century after Constantine’s patronage of Christi- 
anity propelled it to new prominence in culture and politics, the bishops were 
successful in asserting their ability to offer a new framework for the articula- 
tion of imperial power. Whether the representation of the emperor in relation to 
Old Testament figures was in effect the elevation of a mortal earthly ruler to the 
timeless realm of historical continuum and typological identity, or whether it 
demoted a divinely appointed monarch who had originally claimed to be Christ- 
like or at least equal to the apostles to the lesser status of an Old Testament 
leader, would bear further investigation.” 

This very cursory overview of the first three and a half centuries of the Byz- 
antine Empire has also, I hope, helped to sharpen our tools for recognizing two 
modes of connection to Old Testament models used by Byzantine authors: exem- 
plum and typos. The selection of mode depended upon the outlook and training 
of the author and on the literary genre in which he wrote. Historians favored 
the exemplum, while theologians preferred the typos, but both groups shared an 
appreciation of the Old Testament as the root, baseline, and standard against 
which their present had to be measured. 

University of California, Los Angeles 


79 The latter approach is advocated, in general terms, by F. Kolb, Herrscherideologie in der 
Spatantike (Berlin, 2001), 125-38. For the tension between the two approaches, see M. Meier, 
“Gottlicher Kaiser und christlicher Herrscher?” Das Altertum 48, no. 2 (2003): 129-60. 
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EIGHT 


The Old Testament and Monasticism 


DEREK KRUEGER 


Christian monasticism claimed an Old Testament heritage from its very begin- 
nings. Already in the fourth century, Athanasios of Alexandria described how 
Antony the Great gained knowledge of his own life from “the career of the great 
Elijah, as from a mirror.”’ Jerome, who had practiced monasticism in Syria and 
observed it in Palestine, reported that some regarded the prophet Elijah to have 
been the first monk.” A monk’s retreat from society, the restriction of diet, and 
the renunciation of family reprised the lives of Old Testament prophets. In 
monastic conversation and literature from the fourth century on, biblical figures 
represented qualities that monastics might invoke in the cultivation of Chris- 
tian ascetic virtues. Monastic theologians allegorized Old Testament stories for 
insights into the Christian’s movement toward God and salvation. Monastic lit- 
urgies revoiced Old Testament texts from the Psalms and the canticles in wor- 
ship, while other biblical verses provided words to say in times of trouble. The 
Old Testament thus shaped the monastic imagination, monastic identities, and 
the rhythms of devotion. 

In all these processes, Byzantine monasticism also reshaped the Bible. Chris- 
tian monastics systematically and consistently read biblical narratives through 


the lens of their own rigorous practice.’ The Old Testament was refigured, 


1 Vie dAntoine, ed. G. J. M. Bartelink (Paris, 1994), 154 (chap. 7; and see 155 n. 2); trans. 
R.C. Gregg, in The Life of Antony and the Letter to Marcellinus (New York, 1980), 37. 

2 Life of Paul 1, see also 13. Edition: W. Oldfather et al., Studies in the Text Traditions of 
St. Jerome’s Vitae Patrum (Urbana, 1943), 36-42. In later centuries, the prophet’s ascent to heaven 
prompted the dedication of numerous monastic foundations to Elijah throughout the Byzantine 
Empire. R. Janin, Les églises et les monastéres des grands centres byzantins (Paris, 1975), 143-46. 

3 See E. A. Clark, Reading Renunciation: Asceticism and Scripture in Early Christianity (Prince- 
ton, 1999). 
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however improbably it might seem to modern readers, as an ascetic text, licens- 
ing and endorsing the renunciation of sexuality in particular. The Old Testa- 
ment was used selectively, creating a canon within the canon. In addition to the 
Psalms, which monks chanted during the devotional offices throughout the day, 
monks regularly heard only those stories and prophecies of ancient Israel that 
were included in the lectionary, the cycle of liturgical readings. Despite Epipha- 
nios of Cyprus’s teaching that “reading the Scriptures is a great safeguard against 
sin,” and that “ignorance of the Scriptures is a precipice and a deep abyss,”* 
only the more learned monks engaged in scriptural study of complete biblical 
books. Compilations of excerpts deemed useful to cenobitic life, called florile- 
gia, appeared from the eighth century onward; they drew most heavily from the 
wisdom books: the Psalms, Proverbs, and Ecclesiasticus (Sirach).’ Monastic lit- 
erature frequently extolled Old Testament heroes for their virtues without refer- 
ence to the stories in which these virtues were practiced. Monks participated in 
aculture of biblical reference that used the Old Testament as it was useful to the 
practice of monasticism. 

This chapter considers the place of the Old Testament in Byzantine monas- 
tic culture in the early and middle periods—that is, from the fourth through the 
seventh century and from the eighth through the twelfth century—primarily 
among men, charting how monks employed the Old Testament as a tool for 
understanding and participating in the monastic life. The foundational writings 
of early Byzantine monasticism, some of which would take on a canonical sta- 
tus of their own, established the patterns for the deployment of Old Testament 
characters, stories, and texts. The Apophthegmata patrum, the Longer Rules of 
Basil of Caesarea, and the Macarian homilies, for example, contain references 
to the Old Testament that would typify Byzantine monastic discourse for cen- 
turies to come. In monastic foundation documents, in hagiography, and in the 
writings of major monastic theologians, various patterns of biblical reference 
employed in these early and classic texts continued in use through later antiquity 
and the middle Byzantine period. 


4  Apophthegmata patrum (hereafter AP) Epiphanius 9 and 10 (PG 65:165); trans. B. Ward, The 
Wisdom of the Desert Fathers: The Alphabetic Collection (Oxford, 1975), 58. For an introduction to 
the AP, see W. Harmless, Desert Christians: An Introduction to the Literature of Early Monasticism 
(Oxford, 2004), 167-273. 

5 M. Richard, Opera minora (Leuven, 1976), vol. 1, parts 1-5. 
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The Sayings of the Fathers and the Illustration of Virtues 


The heroes of the Old Testament provided Byzantine monks with models that 
they might strive to emulate. Biblical figures such as Abraham, Moses, David, 
and Daniel embodied the practices and modes of being that monasticism val- 
ued. A passage from the late fifth-century anthology of sayings of earlier des- 
ert fathers demonstrates how Old Testament worthies could serve to indicate 
key virtues. 


A brother questioned an old man saying, “What good work should I do so 
that I may live?” The old man said, “God knows what is good. I have heard 
it said that one of the Fathers asked Abba Nisteros the Great, the friend of 
Abba Anthony, and said to him, “What good work is there that I could do?” 
Abba Nisteros answered, “Are not all [good] deeds equal? Scripture says 
that Abraham was hospitable and God was with him. Elijah loved interior 
peace [fovy{a] and God was with him. David was humble, and God was 
with him. So, do whatever you see your soul desires according to God and 
guard your heart.”° 


As this passage from the alphabetical series of the Apophthegmata patrum illus- 
trates, biblical heroes played important roles in shaping early Byzantine monas- 
tic moral teaching.’ A patriarch, a prophet, and a king exemplify fundamental 
monastic virtues: hospitality, quietude, and humility. Abraham and perhaps 
especially David might seem odd exemplars for a form of life requiring the 
renunciation of the world and a commitment to celibacy, and Elijah’s period of 
solitary withdrawal might not seem an obvious model for men living stably in 


6 AP Nisteros 2 (PG 65:305—6; trans. Ward, 154, modified). The saying appears also as AP, Sys- 
tematic Collection 1.18. Edition: J.-C. Guy, Les Apophtegmes des Peres: Collection systématique, 3 
vols., SC 387, 474, 498 (Paris, 1993-2005). The literary compilation of the Apophthegmata likely 
occurred in the final decades of the fifth century, possibly in Palestine. The alphabetic collection 
appears to have been assembled first, after which a subsequent redactor collected many of the same 
and other sayings into the systematic collection, arranged topically by key virtues. Pelagius (later 
Pope Pelagius I) began a Latin translation of the systematic collection in the 530; a Syriac trans- 
lation dates from 534. See Guy, Apophtegmes, 1:23-35, 79-84; L. Regnault, “Les Apophtegmes des 
péres en Palestine aux Ve-Vle siécles,” Irénikon 54 (1981): 320-30; C. Faraggiana di Sarzana, “Apo- 
phthegmata Patrum: Some Crucial Points of their Textual Transmission and the Problem of a 
Critical Edition,” StP 29 (1997): 455-67. 

7 On the role of the Bible in the Apophthegmata, see D. Burton-Christie, The Word in the Des- 
ert: Scripture and the Quest for Holiness in Early Christian Monasticism (New York, 1993); for a 
brief discussion of this text, see p. 168. 
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community with each other and thus having a different set of expectations and 
realities. For the purpose of moral instruction, however, these biblical figures 
have been reduced to the virtues they exhibited at individual moments in their 
story: Abraham is brought forward for his hospitality to the three divine visi- 
tors in Genesis 18; Elijah for the inner peacefulness exhibited in his stints alone 
in the wilderness at the brook called Cherith and at Mount Horeb in 1 Kings 
17 and 19 when “the Lord came to him”; and David for the humility of his self 
abasement after the murder of Uriah the Hittite in 2 Samuel 12. 

Perhaps the saying attributed to Nisteros assumes an audience familiar with 
the entirety of each biblical story, but the text requires familiarity only with 
those incidents in which the men of the Old Testament exhibit their key virtue. 
Or perhaps it requires no such familiarity at all. In Abba Nisteros’s saying, each 
biblical hero stands free of his narrative to embody a single virtue. In an anthol- 
ogy devoted to teaching monastic virtues, the heroes of the Old Testament point 
neither to themselves nor to their narratives but to a way of Christian life. 

As Nisteros’s invocation of biblical exemplars suggests, the holy men of the 
Old Testament provided early Byzantine monks a lens through which they 
might understand themselves and their ascetic goals. Even in the absence of sig- 
nificant direct quotation of Old Testament verses, the Apophthegmata reveal an 
extensive culture of biblical reference, in which the monks read themselves and 
their monastic forebears in the image of biblical heroes. At the same time, the 
monks reread the biblical narratives as a repository of monastic ideals. In fact, 
the saying attributed to Nisteros establishes not one but two parallel strands of 
tradition. The first invokes biblical exemplars: Abraham, Elijah, and David; the 
second traces a chain of monastic transmission, backward from the late fifth- 
century written compilation, to a story about a brother questioning an older 
monk, and then through an oral tradition (“I have heard it said”) to Nisteros, a 
friend of Antony, himself remembered as the founder of monasticism.’ To illus- 
trate godly virtues the text both reveals and entwines these two sorts of author- 
ity: the wisdom of the desert fathers and the examples of the biblical heroes. 
Within the anthology, biblical heroes and monastic heroes stand side by side, 
inhabiting and exhibiting the same virtues. Indeed, in a book on the role of 
Scripture in the desert tradition, Douglas Burton-Christie has argued, “because 
the words of the leaders were valued so highly in the desert, there was no clear 


8 On the significance of the chains of transmission in a great number of the Apophthegmata, see 
ibid., 78-79. 
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distinction between the words which came from the sacred texts and the words 
which came from the holy exemplars.” 

The intertwining of the biblical and the monastic within the Apophthegmata 
is even more clearly observable in a saying about Abba John the Persian. 


Someone said to Abba John the Persian, “We have borne great afflictions 
for the sake of the kingdom of heaven. Shall we inherit it?” The old man 
said, “As for me, I trust [tiotede] I shall obtain the inheritance of 
Jerusalem on high, which is written [droyeypaypévyy] in the heavens... . 
Why should I not trust? I have been hospitable like Abraham, meek like 
Moses, holy like Aaron, patient like Job, humble like David, a hermit like 
John, filled with compunction like Jeremiah, a master [d1ddéoxKehoc] like 
Paul, full of faith like Peter, wise like Solomon. Like the thief, I trust that 
he who of his natural goodness has given me all that, will also grant me 


10 


the kingdom.” 


John catalogues a long list of biblical figures and their virtues. Once again Abra- 
ham is remembered for his hospitality, and David for humility. This highly 
reductive technique distills each personage to a single and differentiable virtue. 
John’s list of biblical worthies includes figures from both the Old Testament and 
the New, and not in canonical or chronological order. John the Baptist appears 
between David and Jeremiah, and Solomon follows both Paul and Peter. Thus 
while Old Testament figures may tend to predominate in the monastic invoca- 
tion of biblical exemplars, they do so as part of a larger biblical repository of 
moral instruction. In the absence of narrative context and order, the biblical 
exemplars inhabit a nearly timeless realm, a gallery of ancient holy men who 
stand iconically for cardinal elements of Christian moral life. 

In contrast to the biblical figures invoked in his speech, John the Persian him- 
self, however, practices not one but all their virtues. He represents the entire 
canon of biblical morality in a single person. The text does not seem concerned 
that John the Persian’s statement might be boastful, manifesting the vices of 
pride or vainglory. Instead it represents the frank confidence of a self-reflective 
monk who with God’s help has taken instruction from the biblical narrative to 
learn how to live in accord with God’s command. The text is just as interested 


to present John the Persian as an exemplar as it is to promote any of the biblical 


9 Ibid., 108. 
10 AP John the Persian 4; trans. Ward 108, modified. 
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figures. The saying asserts that the proper practice of monasticism re-enacts and 
re-presents all the modes of biblically sanctioned behavior. 

David’s moral complexity became particularly useful for monastic spiritual 
development. Rather than ignoring David’s lack of chastity, monastic teachers 
cited David’s penance after unchastity as a potent model for the disciplining 
of the monastic self. Another saying in the Apophthegmata demonstrates how 
David’s example might be profitable: “A brother asked Abba Poemen, “What 
shall I do, for fornication and anger war against me?’ The old man said, ‘In this 
connection David said, “I pierced the lion and I slew the bear” [cf. 1 Sam. 17:35- 
36]; that is to say: I cut off anger and I crushed fornication with hard labor.”™ 
This persistent interest in David’s penance and humility in the face of inner tur- 
moil also appears in the seventh century in Maximos the Confessor’s Chapters 
on Love: “Humility and distress free man from every sin, the former by cutting 
out the passions of the soul, the latter those of the body. The blessed David shows 
that he did this in one of his prayers to God, ‘Look upon my humility and my 
trouble and forgive all my sins [Ps. 24:18].” Here David’s psalm provides in a 
verse a model for penitence that the monk could—and did—regularly repeat.” 

The Apophthegmata and their invocation of Old Testament worthies as exem- 
plars of key virtues had a very long afterlife in Christian monasticism. The Latin 
translation carried out in the 530s by Pelagius and John of the systematic sayings 
collection soon influenced Western monasticism. In Byzantium, the complex- 
ity of the manuscript tradition of both the alphabetical-anonymous collection 
and the systematic collection attests the copying, reading, reuse, redaction, and 
rearrangement of these materials in monasteries throughout the empire. There 
was no one version of the text, but rather multiple dossiers of the sayings of the 
fathers." In the eleventh century, Paul Evergetinos (died 1054) included a sig- 
nificant portion of these sayings in a massive new anthology of earlier Chris- 
tian ascetic literature for the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis outside the 
walls of Constantinople. This compilation, known as the Synagoge or Evergeti- 


non, tremendously influenced subsequent Byzantine monasticism and survives 


wu AP Poemen 115; trans. Ward, 184, modified. For a parallel, see AP Systematic Collection 5.11 
(ed. Guy). 

12 Chapters on Love 1.76. Edition: Maximos the Confessor, Capitoli sulla carita, ed. A. Cerasa- 
Gastaldo (Rome, 1963); trans. G. C. Berthold, in Maximos Confessor, Selected Writings (New 
York, 1985), 43. 

13. Onthe manuscripts leading to the editio princeps, see J.-C. Guy, Recherches sur la tradition 
grecque des Apophthegmata Patrum (Brussels, 1962). See also J. Wortley, “The Genre and Sources 
of the Synagoge,” in The Theotokos Evergetis and Eleventh-Century Monasticism, ed. M. Mullett 
and A. Kirby (Belfast, 1994), 321. 
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in more than eighty copies. Paul transmits from the Apophthegmata many say- 
ings that invoke Old Testament exemplars, thus ensuring the persistent impact 
of the Apophthegmata’s pattern of citing Old Testament figures for their indi- 
vidual virtues.” 

Invocations of Old Testament precedents, although they persisted in the lit- 
erature we have just considered, are not common in the monastic foundation 
documents known as ¢ypika, which lay out the rules and character of individ- 
ual monastic communities. When such references do occur, they suggest famil- 
iarity with the patterns and style of the Apophthegmata or other literature of 
the patristic period. In some cases they restate the commonplace that Elijah and 
John the Baptist were the founders of monasticism. For example, Isaac Komne- 
nos’s twelfth-century typikon for the Kosmosoteira monastery—citing an ora- 
tion of Gregory of Nazianzos—envisions the monastic ideal as “Elijah’s Carmel 
and John’s [the Baptist’s] desert.”"* In a similar vein, the thirteenth-century typ- 
ikon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos on Cyprus includes a prayer to be recited 
for a new leader, or “recluse,” calling on Christ, “who strengthened and shed thy 
grace on Elijah of Tishbe in the old days and more recently upon John thy Fore- 
runner and Baptist so that they led the solitary and eremitic life and achieved 
the angelic life on earth (emulating their life and following on their footsteps 
were Antony, Euthymios, Onouphrios and their companions).””” This same typ- 
ikon, where it requires a full, regular reading of the monastery’s rule and canons, 
cites Moses’s practice of regular oral recitation of the Law (Deut. 31:11) and men- 
tions how Josiah rent his clothes after hearing the law and realizing that his peo- 


14 Paul Evergetinos, Xvvaywyy tov Jeopdoyywv pyudtwv xai didacxalioy tav Seopdpwv xal 
aylwv matépwr, ed. V. Matthaiou, 4 vols. (Athens, 1957-66). An English translation is in press: 
‘The Evergetinos: A Complete Text, trans. Chrysostomos et al. (Etna, CA, 1988-). A second English 
translation is in progress at Queen’s University, Belfast as part of the British Academy Evergetis 
Project. See R. Jordan in BMFD, 2:454~-55; J. Richard, “Floriléges spirituels grecs,” DSp 5 (1964): 
502-3. See Wortley, “Genre and Sources,” 306-24; B. Crostini, “Towards a Study of the Scripto- 
rium of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis: Preliminary Remarks,” in The Theotokos Ever- 
getis, ed. M. Mullett and A. Kirby, 177-78. For a number of studies of the source material for the 
Synagoge, see Work and Worship at the Theotokos Evergetis ros0—1200, ed. M. Mullett and A. Kirby 
(Belfast, 1997). 

15 For the use of Old Testament examples in sayings culled from the tradition of the AP, see 
for example Synagoge 1.40.33 (cf. AP Systematic Collection, ed. Guy 7.46); 1.45.18 (cf. AP John the 
Dwarf 20); 1.45.38 (cf. AP Poemen 71); 2.15.10 (cf. AP Poemen 178); 2.22.16 (cf. AP Sisoes 23). A 
full study of the use and effect of the Bible in the Syzagoge would further illuminate the place of 
Old Testament exemplars in middle Byzantine monastic literature. 

16 Kosmosoteira 29; BMFD, 2:801; see Gregory of Nazianzos, Oration 14.4 (PG 35:861). 

17 Neophytos 14; BMFD, 4:1356. 
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ple had gone astray (2 Kings 22:12).’* The typikon thus functions like the Torah 
(Néuos) and in a peculiar way comes to substitute for it. 

The commonplace of Abraham’s hospitality continued to serve as a model, 
although the variety of uses to which the typika put him suggests no single way 
to interpret his philanthropy. In one case, the biblical patriarch offers a type for 
the monk who might also “receive God in his soul”;’? in another, he provides 
an example for how the hospice host might maintain his fasting and abstinence 
while showing “appropriate hospitality... do[ing] as Abraham, the archetype of 
hosts,” who did not eat with his guests.”” 

The evidence of the apophthegmatic literature and the infrequent references 
to Old Testament figures in the typika affirm that one of the primary ways 
monks encountered the Old Testament was through stock invocation of bib- 
lical figures as exemplars of monastic virtue. One result was that monasticism 
acquired an enduring biblical veneer, such that the practice of asceticism and the 
cultivation of virtue engaged in a reprise of biblical narrative: the monk formed 
himself in the image of biblical heroes. A second result was the reflexive recon- 
ception of the Bible as a monastic text: monks found the Old Testament relevant 
to the extent that it contributed to the monastic way of life. 


Old Testament Models in Monastic Hagiography 


The tendency to see monasticism as a reenactment of biblical modes of life fea- 
tures prominently in early Byzantine hagiography, where the citation of bibli- 
cal precedents serves as an apologia for the veneration of Christian saints.” In 
his Religious History, written in the 440s, Theodoret of Cyrrhus associates the 
Christian holy men and women of northern Syria with a wide variety of biblical 
heroes. He compares the hermit turned bishop James of Nisibis with six Old Tes- 
tament figures, including Moses, Elijah, and Elisha, as well as with the apostles, 
especially Peter, and with Christ himself.” His treatment of Symeon the Stylite 
compares the saint’s origins as a shepherd to Jacob, Joseph, Moses, David, and 
Micah; he compares his fasting to the fasting of Moses and Elijah. Theodoret 


18 Neophytos 11; BMFD, 4:1354. 

19 Eleousa (eleventh century) 15; BMFD, 1:185. 

20 Roidion (twelfth century) [B]8; BMFD, 1:433. 

21 See for example D. Krueger, “Typological Figuration in Theodoret of Cyrrhus’s Religious His- 
tory and the Art of Postbiblical Narrative,” JEChrSt 5 (1997): 393-419, reprinted in Writing and 
Holiness: The Practice of Authorship in the Early Christian East (Philadelphia, 2004), 15-32. 

22 Religious History 1. Edition: Histoire des moines de Syrie, ed. P. Canivet and A. Leroy- 
Molinghen, 2 vols., SC 23.4, 257 (Paris, 1977-79). 
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explains Symeon’s innovative practice of standing on a pillar by asserting its con- 
tinuity with the peculiar asceticisms of the biblical prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Hosea, and Ezekiel.” The Syriac Life of Symeon the Stylite associates Symeon’s 
fasting with Moses, Elijah, and Daniel, and implicitly connects his ascending 
the pillar with Moses on Sinai and Elijah in the chariot.’* Drawing correspon- 
dences between events in the biblical narrative and in the lives of the saints, hagi- 
ography reread monasticism through the lens of the Bible. 

Occasionally authors of monastic hagiography would shape an entire hagio- 
graphical narrative on the account ofa biblical hero, as in the case of John Rufus’s 
late fifth- or early sixth-century Life of Peter the Iberian. Throughout the work, 
John stresses how Peter’s deeds reenact events in the life of Moses. The allusions 
go beyond the standard invocations of Moses’ asceticism to include his journey 
toward the Holy Land and his visit to Mount Nebo. Peter’s life becomes a reca- 
pitulation of Moses’s. At a key point in the narrative, Peter visits Moses’s tomb.” 
Such efforts result in an integration of the biblical narrative and the monastic 
saint’s Life. This level of intertextual correspondence stresses the biblical charac- 
ter of monastic heroes and thus governs and shapes perceptions of monasticism 
for hagiography’s audiences, both monastic and lay. In a mirroring way, the Old 
Testament came to be regarded as a hagiographical text, that is, as a text that told 
of the holy men of old.”® 

The Old Testament books of histories and the prophets were not the only 
parts of Scripture recapitulated in monastic literature. Ascetic wisdom might 
also reprise or extend biblical books of wisdom. The early fifth-century Life of 
Synkletike presents that ascetic mother’s teaching as biblical in character. She 
humbly instructs the community of women that she leads to regard Scripture 
as sufficient nourishment in a life of rigorous fasting. “We draw spiritual water 
from the same source; we suck milk from the same breasts—the Old and the 
New Testaments.””” Meanwhile the author of her biography presents the saint’s 


own teaching as an expansion of biblical wisdom literature, especially Proverbs. 


23. Ibid. 26. 

24 Syriac Life of Symeon the Stylite 108 (trans. in R. Doran, The Lives of Simeon Stylites [Kalama- 
200, 1992], 176-77); and Syriac Life of Symeon the Stylite 41-42 (trans. Doran, 125-26). 

25 John Rufus, Petrus der Iberer: Ein Charakterbild zur Kirchen- und Sittengeschichte des fiinf- 
ten Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1895). For an excellent discussion of Mosaic themes in the text, see 
B. Bitton-Ashkelony and A. Kofsky, The Monastic School of Gaza (Leiden, 2006), 62-81. 

26 See Krueger, Writing and Holiness, 30-31. 

27 Life of Synkletike 21 (PG 28:1500); trans. in E. B. Bongie, The Life and Regimen of the Blessed 
and Holy Teacher Syncletica (Toronto, 1996), 19. For a discussion of this aspect of the text, see 
Krueger, Writing and Holiness, 144-46. 
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While other authors presented the saints as latter-day prophets and miracle 
workers, this anonymous male author invoked the model of the Old Testament 
sage to portray his monastic heroine. The Life of Synkletike proved popular in 
subsequent centuries, and Paul Evergetinos excerpted a significant percentage of 
the text in his Syzagoge, thus ensuring that monastic teachers could be seen in 
the model of biblical wise men. 

The connection to biblical figures could also function more statically, 
abstracted from biblical action and teaching. Hagiographers trained their audi- 
ences to see the Bible in monks’ faces.’* The anonymous late fourth-century 
author of the History of the Monks of Egypt relates that the hermit John of Diolkos 
“looked like Abraham and had a beard like Aaron’s.”” One finds such compari- 
sons in the Apophthegmata Patrum as well, where Abba Arsenios’s appearance 
is “angelic, like that of Jacob,” and Abba Pambo “was like Moses, who received 
the image of the glory of Adam when his face shone.”*° The fragmentary Cop- 
tic Life of Makarios of Alexandria (24) remembers that the saint was “gentle like 
Moses [Num. 12:3].”** Engaging in what Georgia Frank has called “biblical real- 
ism,” hagiography asserted that the world of the Bible continued to live on in the 
world of Christian ascetics.” 

After the seventh century, sustained reference to Old Testament figures in 
Byzantine hagiography became less common; however, incidents in monastic 
saints’ lives continued to provide opportunities for comparison with Old Tes- 
tament figures. Thus, the eighth-century Life of David of Thessalonike compares 
him to Elijah and contrasts the empress Theodora’s treatment of David with 
Jezebel’s persecution of the prophet.” In the eleventh-century Life of Symeon the 
New Theologian, when the young mystic surpasses his elders in asceticism and 


28 G. Frank, The Memory of the Eyes: Pilgrims to Living Saints in Christian Late Antiquity 
(Berkeley, 2000), 134-70. For Old Testament overtones in Christian monasticism in the Egyptian 
desert, see C. Rapp, “Desert, City, and Countryside in the Early Christian Imagination,” in The 
Encroaching Desert: Egyptian Hagiography and the Medieval West, ed. J. H. F. Dijkstra and M. van 
Dijk (Leiden, 2006), 93-112. 

29 History of the Monks of Egypt 26. Edition: Historia monachorum in Aegypto, ed. A.-J. Fes- 
tugi¢re, SubsHag 53 (Brussels, 1971). 

30 ©AP Arsenios 42; trans. Ward, 97 (parallel in the Systematic Collection 15.11). AP Pambo 12; 
trans. Ward, 197. Frank, Memory of the Eyes, 160. 

31 ‘T. Vivian, trans., Four Desert Fathers: Pambo, Evagrius, Macarius of Egypt, and Macarius of 
Alexandria: Coptic Texts Relating to the Lausiac History of Palladius (Crestwood, NY, 2004), 162. 
32 See Frank, Memory of the Eyes, 29-33. 

33 Leben des Heiligen David von Thessalonike, ed. V. Rose (Berlin, 1887), 16.31. David lived in the 
fifth century. See A. Vasiliev, “The Life of David of Thessalonica,” Traditio 4 (1946): 123. 
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becomes their leader, Niketas Stethatos compares Symeon’s precociousness with 
that of the “great prophet Daniel.” The travails of Daniel and the three Israelite 
boys continued to fascinate. Their song (Dan. 3:35—65 LXX) had been chanted 
at morning prayers since the fourth century and in conjunction with their feast 
day on December 17th from the middle Byzantine period. In the ninth century 
the Italo-Greek saint Elias the Younger headed toward Persia to see the place 
where they had contended (&ywvietHptov).” 

Old Testament typology continued to be a useful tool for denying charges of 
innovation and asserting the legitimacy of monastic leaders. Both vitae of Atha- 
nasios of Athos, who died around 1oo1, compare the founder of the Great Lavra 
to biblical precursors to assert that Athanasios did not “destroy the ancient rule 
and customs” of earlier Athonite monastic patterns.*° Vita A, which Dirk Kraus- 
miiller dates before 1025, stresses that when Michael Maleinos died, his spirit 
came to rest “twofold” on the young Athanasios, just as Elijah’s transferred to 
Elisha and Moses’s to Joshua.” Indeed, Athanasios had taken Michael’s cowl 
when he left Mount Kyminas, continued to wear it for protection, and finally 
was buried with it.** Narratively, the cowl functions like the mantle of a prophet. 
In praising Athanasios’s “virtue and wisdom,” the early twelfth-century Vita B 
states that “he possessed the moderation [cwhpoavvy] of Joseph and the sin- 
cerity [&mAactov] of Jacob and the hospitality of Abraham. He was a leader of 
people like the great Moses and his successor Joshua.” Moving on from Old 


Testament exemplars to a series of earlier Christian monastic leaders, the passage 


34 Vie de Syméon le Nouveau Théologien, ed. 1. Hausherr, OCA 12 (1928): 30 (chap. 20). 

35 Vita di Sant’Elia il Giovane, ed. G. Rossi Taibbi (Palermo, 1962), 32 (chap. 22). On the place 
of the Benedicite in the monastic office, see R. Taft, The Liturgy of the Hours in East and West: The 
Origins of the Divine Office and Its Meaning for Today, 2nd ed. (Collegeville, 1993), 88-89. See the 
readings for Vespers and Orthros on December 16 and 17 in The Synaxarion of the Monastery of the 
Theotokos Evergetis: September-February, ed. and trans. R. H. Jordan, BBTT 6.5 (Belfast, 2000), 
280-81, 287-91. 

36 Both Lives appear in J. Noret, Vitae duae antiquae sancti Athanasii Athonitae, CCSG 9 
(Turnhout, 1982). Quotation at Life of Athanasios A chap. 114. On Athanasios and Athonite 
monasticism, see K. Ware, “St Athanasios the Athonite: Traditionalist or Innovator,” in Mount 
Athos and Byzantine Monasticism, ed. A. Bryer and M. Cunningham (Belfast, 1996), 3-16. 

37 Life of Athanasios of Athos A chap. 72. For the dates of the lives, see D. Krausmiiller, “The Lost 
First Life of Athanasios the Athonite and Its Author Anthony, Abbot of the Constantinopolitan 
Monastery of Ta Panagiou,” in Founders and Refounders of Byzantine Monasteries, ed. M. Mullett, 
BBTT 6.3 (Belfast, 2007), 63-86. 

38 Life of Athanasios A chap. 2.40; Life of Athanasios B chaps. 12. and 65. See R. Morris, Monks 
and Laymen in Byzantium, 843-1118 (Cambridge, 1995), 102. 

39 Life of Athanasios B chap. 64. Life of Athanasios A chaps. 219-21, which invokes Abraham, 


Jacob, and Joseph in similar terms, is clearly related. 
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invokes the Egyptian desert-father Arsenios, Sabas the founder of the Great 
Lavra in the Judean Desert, Pachomios, and Antony. In the following section, 
the author suggests continuity between Athanasios’s monastic program and that 
of Theodore Stoudites.*” Thus the Vita B uses the Old Testament figures as the 
foundation of a lineage for Orthodox monasticism, a lineage that culminates— 
or at least passes through—the great Athonite reformer. At the same time, list- 
ing both biblical and monastic leaders reifies an essentially monastic reading of 
the patriarchs and prophets as protomonks, perhaps even as proto-abbots. 

In general, hagiography about monastic figures worked to form an onlooker’s 
understanding of an ascetic hero, providing a view of a glorious other, encour- 
aging reverence and veneration.” Hagiographers prompted their audiences, 
whether lay or monastic (or both), to understand the monasticism of others as a 
continuation of biblical patterns for self-discipline and miracle working; hagiog- 
raphy tended to do so by situating the reader or listener as an onlooker, framing 
the gaze from the outside. The role of biblical typology in the enterprise was to 
apply one set of precedents to establish and enhance another. Allusion to bibli- 
cal precursors was thus a persistent feature of the hagiographical genre. Hagiog- 
raphers employed key figures and stories from the Old Testament in the literary 


construction of monasticism. 


Old Testament Models for Monastic Discipline 


In contrast to hagiography, which trained the eye on the saint, other monastic lit- 
erature trained the eye on the self. It was in such a reflexive and normative mode 
that Basil of Caesarea used Old Testament figures in his Longer Rules. Written 
and then revised by Basil shortly before his death in 379, the Ru/es underwent 
additional redaction in the sixth century and became one of the great foun- 
dational texts of the Byzantine monastic tradition.” Basil arranged this Aske- 


tikon in the form of questions and answers, reflecting conversations between the 


40 Life of Athanasios B chap. 65. 

41 On this aspect of hagiography, see P. Brown, “The Saint as Exemplar in Late Antiquity,” in 
Saints and Virtues, ed. J. S. Hawley (Berkeley, 1987), 3-14; P. C. Miller, “Strategies of Representa- 
tion in Collective Biography: Constructing the Subject as Holy,” in Greek Biography and Panegy- 
ric in Late Antiquity, ed. T. Hagg and P. Rousseau (Berkeley, 2000), 209-54; S. A. Harvey, “The 
Sense of a Stylite: Perspectives on Symeon the Elder,” VChr 42 (1988): 376-94. 

42 Basil, Longer Rules, PG 31:901-1305; trans. M. M. Wagner, Saint Basil: Ascetical Works 
(Washington, DC, 1962), 223-337. J. Gribomont, Histoire du texte des Ascétiques de S. Basile (Lou- 
vain, 1953). J. Quasten, Patrology (Westminster, MD, 1950), 3:212-14. 
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ascetic leader and his monks.” In his preface, Basil frames the monastic life as 
a fulfillment of divine commandments, implicitly tying his Rules to the com- 
mandments of Scripture. This same Scripture offers examples of men who kept 
God’s laws, particularly for maintaining a proper interior disposition. Basil asks, 
“How shall I be worthy of the company of Job—I who do not accept even an 
ordinary mishap with thanksgiving? How shall I who am lacking in magnanim- 
ity toward my enemy stand in the presence of David? Or of Daniel, if I do not 
seek for God in continual constancy and earnest supplication?” 

For Basil, these Old Testament worthies stand within a broader communion 
of holy people: Basil also asks how he might stand in the presence of “any of the 
saints, if I have not walked in their footsteps.”** Thus the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment does not set a limit to the rolls of the holy, rather it sets the standard. Basil 
himself, of course, engages in a “speech-in-character [tpocwronotia],” a com- 
mon rhetorical technique through which he models an appropriate interior dia- 
logue for the Christian ascetic, a series of self-accusations that underscore the 
gap between the self and the biblical and saintly exemplars.” The figures of the 
Old Testament begin a long and continuing series of holy personages that Basil 
can invoke to mark his own failures and to set goals for his monks. 

Old Testament figures appear again in Basil’s discussion of self-control in 
food consumption. Basil warns his monks against dxpacia, here meaning “glut- 
tony,” and encourages them to practice éyxpéteta, in this context “abstemious 
eating.”** He teaches that a monk should chastize his body and bring it under 
submission, to practice “that abstinence from pleasures which aims at thwarting 
the will of the flesh for the purpose of attaining the goal of piety.”” In addition 
to the words of Paul, he cites Old Testament fasters: 


Moses, through long perseverance in fasting and prayer [Deut. 9:9], received 
the law and heard the words of God, ‘as a man is wont to speak to a friend’ 
[Ex. 33:11], says the Scripture. Elijah was deemed worthy of the vision of God 


43 For an extensive discussion of the text, see P. Rousseau, Basil of Caesarea (Berkeley, 1994), 
190-232, 354-60. 

44 Basil, Longer Rules, preface; trans. Wagner, 229. 

45 Fora similar modeling of self-accusation for lay Christians, see D. Krueger, “Romanos the 
Melodist and the Christian Self in Early Byzantium,” in Proceedings of the 21st International 
Congress of Byzantine Studies, London, 2006, vol. 1, Plenary Papers, ed. E. Jeffreys (Aldershot, 2006), 
247-66. 

46 For Christian teaching on fasting in late antiquity, see T. Shaw, The Burden of the Flesh: Fast- 
ing and Sexuality in Early Christianity (Minneapolis, 1998). 

47 Longer Rules Qx6; trans. Wagner, 270. 
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when he also had practiced abstinence [2yxpdteta] in like degree [1 Kgs. 19:8]. 
And what of Daniel? How did he attain to the contemplation of marvels? 
Was it not after a twenty-day fast [Dan. 10:3]? And how did the three 
children overcome the power of the fire? Was it not through abstinence 
[Dan. 1:8-16]? 


Basil reinterprets Daniel’s and his companions’ refusal to eat foods prohibited 
to Jews as ascetic dietary practice. The association of these biblical figures with 
fasting endured in Byzantium. Indeed, the twelfth-century typikon of the Mon- 
astery of St. John the Forerunner of Phoberos requires fasting in the period after 
Pentecost: “For both Moses [Ex. 34:28] and Elijah fasted for forty days and for 
three weeks Daniel ‘ate no pleasant bread, and no flesh or wine entered into my 
mouth [Dan. 10:2-3].”** Note, however, that Basil’s catalogue of biblical exam- 
ples slips effortlessly from one testament to the other, suggesting that in his 
search for precursors to the monastic life, Basil saw a continuity of biblical forms 
of life. “As for John [the Baptist],” he continues, “his whole plan of life was based 
on the practice of continency [éyxpaéteta] [Matt. 3:4].” And to top it all off, Basil 
reminds his audience, “Even the Lord Himself inaugurated His public manifes- 
tation with the practice of this virtue.” The ascetic virtues practiced in the New 
Testament replicated those already exhibited in the Old. 

Basil’s search for Old Testament models extends to costume as well. Con- 
sidering the Cov, the belt or cincture tied about the waist that was part of the 
monastic garb, Basil argues, “The saints long before us have demonstrated the 
necessity of the Cavy. John bound his loins with a leather girdle [Cv], as did 
Elijah before him.” Indeed, 2 Kings (1:8) describes Elijah as “a hairy man with a 
girdle of leather about his loins.” Basil’s list of exemplars oscillates between Old 
Testament and New Testament figures, from John the Baptist to Elijah, to Peter, 
Paul, and Job, ending with the apostles themselves, whose use of girdles is proved 
“by the fact that they were forbidden to carry money in their girdles [see Matt. 


10:9].””° In virtues, dress, and diet, Basil presents monasticism as a biblical form 


of life.” 


48 Phoberos 28; trans. R. Jordan in BMFD, 3:917. 

49 Longer Rules, Qi6; trans. Wagner, 269-70 modified. On Jesus’ asceticism in patristic litera- 
ture, see D. B. Martin, Sex and the Single Savior: Gender and Sexuality in Biblical Interpretation 
(Louisville, 2006), 91-102. 

50 Longer Rules Q23; trans. Wagner, 284-85. 

51 Foran assessment of Basil’s impact on subsequent monasticism, see BMFD, 1:21-32. 
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Old Testament Allegory and Spiritual Progress 


The appeal to Old Testament figures as positive models for monastic comport- 
ment in moral and practical discourse contrasts with the use of Old Testament 
narratives in spiritual exegesis. In the latter, distinctions between the Old Tes- 
tament and the New come to the fore, such that the narratives of ancient Israel 
represent fleshly prefigurations of heavenly and immaterial realities. Already in 
the third century, Origen of Alexandria had distinguished two modes of Chris- 
tian biblical exegesis beyond the literal sense of the text. The first was moral, 
whereby most Christians derived basic edification and moral instruction. The 
other was spiritual, and involved searching after the higher (or deeper) and alle- 
gorical meanings embedded in the text. Significantly, Basil of Caesarea and 
Gregory of Nazianzos included the relevant sections of Origen’s treatise On First 
Principles (namely, book 4, chapters 1-3) in the Philokalia, their anthology of 
works beneficial to the monastic life. Even after the condemnation of parts of 
Origen’s theology in the sixth century, these chapters of Origen continued to be 
read by Byzantine monastics and to inform monastic exegesis.” 

Monastic spiritual interpretation of Scripture stressed the fulfillment of Old 
Testament prophecy in the person of Jesus Christ and the supersession of Chris- 
tianity over the religion of Israel. While the Apophthegmata’s and Basil’s invoca- 
tions of biblical figures to illustrate monastic virtues and modes of life valorized 
the Old Testament holy men, this spiritual exegesis regarded Old Testament 
narratives as mere shadows of hidden truths. The fourth-century Spiritual Hom- 
ilies attributed to Makarios the Egyptian, but likely composed in Syria, provide a 
good and popular example of this discourse.” A number of these homilies invoke 
the story of Moses at Sinai. Recalling Moses’ ascent, forty-day fast, communion 
with God, and his descent from Mount Sinai with his face aglow, the homilist 
writes, “All this, which happened to him, was a figure of something else. For that 
glory now shines splendidly from within the hearts of Christians.”** The glow- 
ing face of Moses on his descent from Sinai (Ex. 35:29—-35) offers a prefiguration 


52 Origen, Traité des principes, ed. H. Crouzel and M. Simonetti, vol. 3, SC 268 (Paris 1980) con- 
tains both the Philokalia text and Rufinus’s Latin translation. English trans. K. Froehlich, Bibli- 
cal Interpretation in the Early Church (Philadelphia, 1984), 48-78. 

53 Die so Geistlichen Homilien des Makarios, ed. H. Dérries, E. Klostermann, and M. Kroeger 
(Berlin, 1964); trans. G. A. Maloney in pseudo-Makarios, Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great 
Letter (New York, 1992). For a summary of arguments on the provenance of these texts, see ibid., 
6-7. 

54 Spiritual Homilies 12.14; trans. Maloney, 102. 
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of the bodily resurrection to come and of the interior life of Christian holy men 
in the present. 


[B]lessed Moses provided us with a certain type through the glory of the 
Spirit which covered his countenance upon which no one could look with 
steadfast gaze. This type anticipates how in the resurrection of the just the 
bodies of the saints will be glorified with a glory which even now the souls of 
the saintly and faithful people are deemed worthy to possess within, in the 


indwelling of the inner man = 


To be sure, the Macarian homilies also recall Old Testament narratives to pres- 
ent examples of virtue: the ninth homily invokes episodes in the stories of Joseph, 
David, Moses, Abraham, and Noah to illustrate the virtue of perseverance in the 
endurance of difficulties.® But the homilist’s general practice is to treat the Old 
Testament figures as a series of types for a superior and spiritualized monastic 
life. “The ancient law is a shadow of the New Covenant. The shadow manifests 
in advance the truth, but it does not possess a service of the Spirit. Moses, havy- 
ing been clothed in the flesh, was unable to enter into the heart and take away 
the sordid garments of darkness. . . . Circumcision, in the shadow of the Law, 
shows the coming of the true Circumcision of the heart. The baptism of the Law 
is a shadow of true things to come.”” Allegorical readings of the Old Testament 
provided an instrument for Christian monastic theological exploration, and in 
the process offered ways of understanding monks’ aspirations and expectations 
of salvation. Theological speculation grounded itself in Old Testament narrative 
even as it claimed to transcend it. 

Following in the tradition of the Macarian homilies, Maximos the Confessor 
frequently allegorized familiar Old Testament episodes to illustrate the flight of 
the monk’s mind from the realm of matter in the contemplation of the divine. 
Many of these allegories appear in works composed in complex prose, and their 
allusions to Scripture are often obscure, suggesting that they were inaccessible 
to uneducated monks. Nevertheless they typify the use of allegory in charting a 
path for monastic theology. The mantle that Elijah gave to Elisha, which he had 


55 Spiritual Homilies 6.10; trans. Maloney, 74. On the glowing face of Moses see M. Plested, 
The Macarian Legacy: ‘The Place of Macarius-Symeon in the Eastern Christian Tradition (Oxford, 
2004), 34, 56. 

56 Spiritual Homilies 9.2-6; trans. Maloney, 84-85. For a later instance of the use of Old Testa- 
ment exempla to encourage the patient endurance of trials see Barsanouphios and John of Gaza, 
Correspondence, ed. L. Regnault and P. Lemerle (Solesmes, 1972), letter 31. 

57 Spiritual Homilies 32.4; trans. Maloney, 194. 
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previously used to strike the Jordan and cross on dry land and which his disciple 
would use subsequently in the same way (2 Kings 2:6-14), “accomplished by way 
ofa figure” the “mortification of the flesh in which the magnificence of the good 
moral order is firmly grounded.” The mantle serves as an “ally of the spirit in the 
struggle against any enemy force and as a blow against the unstable and flowing 
nature figured by the Jordan so that the disciple be not held back from crossing 
over to the Holy Land by being swamped in the mud and slipperiness of the crav- 
ing for matter.”** In a similar vein, Moses’s pitching the tent of meeting outside 
the Israelite camp, where “every one who sought the Lord would go” (Ex. 33:7), 
indicates that Moses began to adore God only after having “installed his free 
will and his understanding outside the visible.” “Having entered the darkness, 
the formless and immaterial place of knowledge, he remains there to accom- 
plish the most sacred rite. Darkness is a formless, immaterial, and incorporeal 
state which bears the exemplary knowledge of beings. The one who enters into 
this state as another Moses understands things invisible to his moral nature.”” 
As these examples demonstrate, Maximos’s allegories turn on small details in 
the biblical narratives.°° Since Maximos neither quotes nor paraphrases the sto- 
ries, they must have been familiar in their written form to his intended monas- 
tic audience, either because they were read regularly enough in short pericopes 
during the Divine Liturgy or, more likely, during Vespers, or read as devotional 
readings at other times. It is possible that these allegories developed from discus- 
sions in monastic Bible study. 

Episodes in the Old Testament continued to offer points of departure for 
theological reflection in the middle Byzantine period, most notably for Symeon 
the New Theologian. In the first of his Ethical Discourses an extended read- 
ing of Genesis’s account of creation and the fall of Adam frames a distinctly 
monastic account of salvation in Christ and the kingdom of heaven.” The sec- 
ond Ethical Discourse similarly allegorizes episodes from early human history 


58 Maximos the Confessor, Commentary on the Our Father, lines 361-71; ed. P. van Deun, Max- 
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61 Symeon the New Theologian, Ethical Discourses 1.1-2. Edition: Traités théologiques et 
éthiques, ed. J. Darrouzés, SC 122 (Paris, 1966); trans. A. Golitzin in Symeon the New Theologian, 
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as prefigurations of Christ. Concerning God’s taking Adam’s rib, Symeon rea- 
sons, “Just as the portion was taken from the whole body of Adam and built up 
into a woman, so, in turn, the same portion set aside from the woman should 
be built up into a man and become the new Adam, our Lord Jesus Christ.”® 
Noah’s ark, carrying those to be saved from the flood, figures as “a type of the 
Theotokos and ‘Noah’ of Christ.”® To some extent, Symeon deploys common- 
place typological readings of biblical history, but always with an eye to monastic 
instruction. Symeon could use the same story in diverse ways. For example, he 
was fond of the translation to heaven of Enoch (Gen. 5:24) and Elijah (2 Kings 
2:11), and invoked them in tandem variously to reproach his monks for their 
unworthiness,** to illustrate how these events were mere types of salvation,” to 
stress “that our minds are completely dependent on someone to lift them up to 
heaven,”°* and to show that even after the Fall, God honored those who pleased 
him.” This flexibility attests not only the range of theological interpretations 
that Old Testament narratives afforded to monks but also the degree to which 


Scripture had been assimilated into the monastic imaginary. 


Hearing and Speaking Old Testament Texts 


Quite apart from the invocation of exemplars and the exegesis of Scripture, some 
texts of the Old Testament themselves resounded in the monastic life. Monks 
with access to complete books of the Bible might read them aloud for themselves 
and others, but much more prevalent was the ritual reading of scriptural passages 
in the course of worship. In this context, the Bible was less a library of ancient 
books and more a source of liturgical lections employed to shape the rhythms of 
the liturgical year. Indeed, to a large extent the Bible was a liturgical text in Byz- 
antium. Since the primary tendency of emerging lectionaries was to follow the 


narrative of the Gospels, the lectionary usually fragmented the Old Testament 


62 Symeon the New Theologian, Ezhical Discourses 2.2; trans. Golitzin, 1:91. 

63 Symeon the New Theologian, Ethical Discourses 2.4; trans. Golitzin, 1:99. That is, the The- 
otokos is the “Noah” of Christ, bearing him to safety. 

64 Symeon the New Theologian, Catecheses 5.4.49-53. Edition: Catéchéses, ed. B. Krivochéine, 
SC 96 (Paris, 1963); trans. C. J. de Catanzaro in Symeon the New Theologian, The Discourses 
(New York, 1980), 102. 

65 Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 51.66, 104. Edition: Hymmes, ed. J. Koder, SC 156, 174, 
196 (Paris, 1969-73). 

66 Symeon the New Theologian, Theological Discourses 1.408-15 (ed. J. Darrouzés); trans. 
P. McGuckin in Symeon the New Theologian, The Practical and Theological Chapters and the 
Three Theological Discourses (Kalamazoo, 1982), 121. 

67 Symeon the New Theologian, Ethical Discourses 1.2.106; trans. Golitzin, 1:30. 
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narratives to offer correspondence and counterpoint to the story of the life of 
Christ. Thus, not only did the Bible give shape to the liturgical calendar, but the 
liturgy and the liturgical calendar reshaped the meanings of the biblical texts. 

Until the seventh century, selections from the Old Testament were read dur- 
ing the first portion of the synaxis or Divine Liturgy. After the seventh century, 
Old Testament lections were appointed only for the Vespers service, the Mass 
of the Presanctified Gifts during Lent, and vigils of major feasts. The service 
book known as the Prophetologion contained these readings as well as other texts 
proper to each day.** On the one hand, this meant that after the seventh cen- 
tury, Byzantine monks who observed the monastic hours heard much more of 
the Old Testament than lay Christians attending only the Divine Liturgy and 
the occasional vigil. On the other hand, monks ordinarily heard only those pas- 
sages that were in the lectionary and in a context where they were keyed to New 
Testament passages, and where for the most part their selection had been deter- 
mined by the sequence of the Gospel narratives.” 

One book of the Old Testament was recited regularly and—usually in the 
course of a week—in its entirety. The Psalter served as the soundtrack of Byz- 
antine monasticism from its very origins. Monks chanted the psalms at seven 
appointed times of the day. As a saying attributed in the Apophthegmata patrum 
to Epiphanios of Cyprus illustrates, David featured not only as the author of the 
Psalms but as an example of how to pray them. “David the prophet prayed late at 
night; waking in the middle of the night he made entreaties before dawn; at the 
dawn he stood [before the Lord]; at the morning hour [7pwtac] he interceded; in 
the evening and at midday he made supplication; and this is why he said, “Seven 
times a day have I praised you [Ps. 118:164 (LXX 119)].”” The Psalter stood at the 
center of monastic prayer life. 

According to Athanasios of Alexandria in his Letter to Marcellinus, the Psal- 
ter holds the very heart of Scripture, containing in one book a précis of sacred 


68 J. Mateos, La célébration de la parole dans la liturgie Byzantine (Rome, 1971), 131-33. The 
eleventh-century typikon of the Monastery of the Black Mountain seeks to prevent readings from 
the Prophetologion outside of Vespers: Black Mountain 92; BMFD, 1:416. For more developed 
discussion of the Prophetologion see James Miller’s contribution here, Chapter 3. 

69 Prophetologium, ed. C. Hoeg, G. Zuntz, and G. Engberg, 2 vols. (Copenhagen, 1970-81). 

70 AP Epiphanios 7; my translation. On the Egyptian monastic office in the fourth century, 
see Taft, Liturgy of the Hours (n. 35 above), 57-73. And see also AP Epiphanios 3 and its parallel 
in the Systematic Collection, ed. Guy 12.6. For a broader overview see R. Taft, “Christian Liturgi- 
cal Psalmody: Origins, Development, Decomposition, Collapse,” in Psalms in Community: Jew- 
ish and Christian Textual, Liturgical, and Artistic Tradtions, ed. H. W. Attridge and M. E. Fassler 
(Atlanta, 2003), 7-32. 
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history and divine instruction. “[The Book of Psalms] chants those things in 
modulated voice that have been said in the other books in the form of detailed 
narrative. ... It also legislates. .. . It narrates at times about the journeying of 
Israel, and prophesies concerning the Savior.”” Revoicing the words of David, 
the Psalms teach one how to pray. Athanasios explains that in chanting the 
Psalms one recognizes the words as his own, and the one who hears the psalms 
“is deeply moved, as though he himself were speaking.” Although Marcellinus, 
the ostensive recipient of the letter, was most likely a layman, the letter reflects 
Athanasios’s familiarity with desert asceticism. Indeed the letter was subse- 
quently popular among monastics for explaining what was happening in the 
performance of psalmody.” In chanting the Psalms, a monk conforms his voice 
and his thoughts to the patterns of the Bible. When one sets aside the exclu- 
sively prophetic content, “he who recites the Psalms is uttering the rest as his 
own words, and sings them as if they were written concerning him.”” Since all 
the monks were reciting the same Psalms (eventually in the same order and at 
the same times of the day), the result was not individuality, where each monk 
might come to think of himself as different, but rather identity: the monk iden- 
tified himself with and as the speaker of the Psalms. In the monastic office, the 
monks assumed biblical identities through liturgical performance. The monk 
became Scripture’s mouthpiece, and the Psalms scripted the monk’s interior self 
reflection and outward self-presentation. 

Athanasios also recommended psalms for recitation in specific situations, 
such as when one wished to express praise, offer thanksgiving, arouse shame, 
or confess sins.” This practice of reciting psalms especially in times of distress 
endured throughout Byzantine monasticism, as evidenced by a number of tenth- 


to thirteenth-century psalters that include supplementary texts recommending 


71 Athanasios, Letter to Marcellinus 9 (text: PG 27:12-45); trans. Gregg (n. 1 above), 107. 

72 Acomplete study of the reception of the Letter to Marcellinus in Byzantine monasticism 
would be useful. The earliest copy appears in the fifth-century Bible manuscript Codex Alexand- 
rinus, where it serves as an introduction to the Book of Psalms. The text, or parts of it, preface a 
number of psalters of monastic provenance; excerpts from the Letter appear in monastic catenae 
(anthologies of patristic commentary) of Psalms from the sixth century on (the earliest being a 
Syriac translation). For some of the manuscripts and codicology, see M. J. Rondeau, “LEpitre a 
Marcellinus sur les Psaumes,” VChr 22 (1968): 176-80. 

73 Athanasios, Letter to Marcellinus 11; trans. Gregg, 109-10. See also P. R. Kolbet, “Athanasius, 
the Psalms, and the Reformation of the Self,” HTR 99 (2006): 85-101; J. Ernest, The Bible in Atha- 
nasius of Alexandria (Leiden, 2004), 332-36; D. Brakke, Athanasius and the Politics of Asceticism 
(Oxford, 1995), 194-96. 

74 For example, Athanasios, Letter to Marcellinus 14, 21. 
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psalms to recite when attacked by thoughts of despondency or lust, when 
remembering injuries done to one, or when held captive by an evil thought, and 
so forth.” A teaching related by John Moschos in The Spiritual Meadow, written 
early in the seventh century, encapsulates the power of the psalms both to attract 
and to ward off demons. 


[T]here is nothing which troubles, incites, irritates, wounds, destroys, 
distresses and excites the demons and the supremely evil Satan himself 
against us, as the constant study of the Psalms. The entire holy Scripture 
is beneficial to us and not a little offensive to the demons, but none of it 
distresses them more than the psalter. ... For when we meditate on the 
psalms, on the one hand, we are praying on our own account, while, on 


the other hand, we are bringing down curses on the demons.” 


For this reason, monks also recited the psalms while performing manual labor. 
Moschos relates a cautionary tale about a monk who failed to pay attention to 
the proper texts of the psalms he recited while plaiting baskets; while his mind 
wandered, a demon entered his cell in the form of a dancing Saracen boy.” Basil 
of Caesarea encouraged prayer and psalmody during work, a recommendation 
repeated in the eleventh-century typikon of Gregory Pakourianos for the Mon- 
astery of the Mother of God Petritzonitissa at Ba¢kovo, which states that while 
monks “work with their hands they should offer up psalms with their mouth.””* 

The use of biblical verses to combat demons offers another, more peculiar 
example of the efficacy of Scripture in formative spiritual practice. In his Antir- 
rheticus, or Talking Back, Evagrios Pontikos (died 399) anthologized biblical sen- 
tences for a monk to use to answer the demonic thoughts that attacked him: 
gluttony, lust, greed, sadness, anger, boredom, vainglory, and pride.” For the 


75 For the text and the manuscripts that contain it, see G. Parpuloy, “Toward a History of 
Byzantine Psalters” (PhD diss., University of Chicago, 2004), 268-69, and his chapter in this 
volume. 

76 John Moschos, The Spritual Meadow 152 (PG 87:3018-20); trans. J. Wortley, in John 
Moschus, The Spiritual Meadow (Kalamazoo, 1992), 125-26. 

77. John Moschos, The Spiritual Meadow 160 (PG 87:3028). 

78 Basil, Longer Rules 37; Pakourianos, 14; trans. R. Jordan, BMFD, 2:538. 

79 The critical edition of the Syriac version of the text appears in W. Frankenberg, Evagrios Pon- 
ticus, AbhGétt, Philol.-hist.KI., Neue Folge 13.2 (Berlin, 1912), 472-544. For a partial translation 
see M. O’Laughlin, “Evagrius Ponticus: Antirrheticus (Selections),” in Ascetic Behavior in Greco- 
Roman Antiquity: A Sourcebook, ed. V. L. Wimbush (Minneapolis, 1990), 243-62. See D. Brakke, 
“Making Public the Monastic Life: Reading the Self in Evagrius Ponticus’ Talking Back,” in Reli- 
gion and the Selfin Antiquity, ed. D. Brakke, M. L. Satlow, and S. Weitzman (Bloomington, 2005), 
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struggle against each of these vices, Evagrios assembled a list of verses, “words 
required to confute the enemies.”*” Evagrios explains that these words “can- 
not be found quickly enough in the hour of conflict, because they are scattered 
through the Scriptures. ... Therefore I [Evagrios] have carefully chosen [certain] 
words from the holy Scriptures, so that equipped with them, we can drive the 
Philistines out forcefully as we stand to the battle.”” (We note the use of typol- 
ogy here in the monks’ reenactment of David’s battle against the Philistines.) 
For each of the eight evil thoughts Evagrios prescribes different verses, usually in 
their canonical order in the two testaments of the Bible, and keyed to particular 
situations. In the section on anger, Evagrios writes: “For the anger that rises up 
against a brother and makes one’s mind unsettled at the time of prayer—‘Every 
sincere soul is blessed, but the passionate soul is ugly.”** The quotation is Prov- 
erbs 11:25 (LXX), although, like all Evagrios’s selected verses, it is given without 
citation or context. In the section on greed, in the instance where the demons 
counsel the monk to get one of his “relatives or some rich person to send money,” 
Evagrios suggests a verse from Genesis: “I stretch out my hand to the most high 
God, who made heaven and earth, that I will not take anything from all that 
is yours (Gen. 14:22-23).”** Removing the verse far from its narrative context, 
Evagrios makes no reference to its place in the story of Abraham’s visit to the 
king of Sodom. Fragmented into useful bits, the Old Testament provided part of 
the arsenal for spiritual warfare. And although Evagrios’s text ceased to be cop- 
ied among Greek monks after the sixth century, he does provide early witness to 
a style of monastic rhetoric in which a monk’s speech was heavily seasoned with 


biblical tags and quotations. 





For Byzantine monks, the Old Testament was familiar in the deepest sense: on 
monks’ tongues and in the air. Byzantine monasticism sang, taught, interpreted, 
embodied, and reenacted Scripture. Monastic teachers employed Old Testament 
heroes in moral instruction; hagiographers structured monastic biographies 


along the lines of Old Testament narratives; monastic theologians allegorized 


222-33; D. Brakke, Demons and the Making of the Monk: Spiritual Combat in Early Christian- 
ity (Cambridge, MA, 2006), 48-77; M. O’Laughlin, “The Bible, the Demons, and the Desert: 
Evaluating the Antirrheticus of Evagrius Ponticus,” Studia Monastica 34 (1992): 201-15; G. Bunge, 
“Evagrios Pontikos: Der Prolog des Antirrhetikos,’ Studia Monastica 29 (1997): 77-105. 

80 Evagrios Pontikos, Aztirrhetikos, prologue; trans. O’Laughlin, 246. 

81 Evagrios Pontikos, Antirrhetikos, prologue; trans. O’ Laughlin, 246-47. 

82 Evagrios Pontikos, Antirrhetikos, Anger 17; trans. O’ Laughlin, 258. 

83 Evagrios Pontikos, Antirrhetikos, Greed 1; trans. O’Laughlin, 248. 
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Old Testament texts in spiritual exegesis; and key Old Testament readings were 
regularly repeated in monastic worship and prayer. Indeed, the monastic Bible 
consisted not so much in a canon of texts as in a canon of gestures toward those 
texts. All these uses converged to infuse monasticism with a biblical character, a 
form of life always in dialogue with Scripture, even as it reformed this Scripture 
in its own image. 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
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NINE 


New Temples and New Solomons 
The Rhetoric of Byzantine Architecture 


ROBERT OUSTERHOUT 


For Rick Layton, in gratitude 


At the Orlando, Florida theme park “The Holy Land Experience,” the Temple 
of the Great King stands out as the dominant attraction.’ A grandiose build- 
ing, its design is based on the Temple of Jerusalem. Nearby, the divine presence, 
the shekinah, is recreated nightly with smoke and lights. The Tomb of Christ, 
represented by General Gordon’s Garden Tomb, simply pales by comparison.’ 
‘The striking contrast between the two monuments may be exaggerated for one 
simple reason: the Tomb still exists (and thus verisimilitude is in order), while 
the Temple does not. The official website differentiates them for us, explain- 
ing that the Tomb is an “exact replica,” whereas the Temple is “a breathtaking 
representation.”* The brainchild of Reverend Marvin Rosenthal, a Baptist pastor 
who had converted from Judaism, the Holy Land Experience has been criticized 
by local Jewish groups who claim its real purpose is to convert Jews to Christian- 
ity. To be sure, although Old Testament sites and monuments are represented in 
the theme park, they are given a New Testament spin. 

The last point holds true for the Byzantine period as well. Although the Jew- 
ish Temple of Jerusalem had disappeared long before the Byzantine period, 
the idea of the Temple loomed large then as it does now. As at the Holy Land 


1 A. Wharton, Selling Jerusalem: Relics, Replicas, Theme Parks (Chicago, 2006), 189-232. 

2 Perhaps in response to Protestant criticism of the “shabby theatre” at the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, in 1886 General Charles Gordon popularized an alternative site for Christ’s Resur- 
rection, the so-called “Garden Tomb,” near the Damascus Gate, which subsequently became the 
focus of Protestant devotion. Although its authenticity has been consistently discounted by his- 
torians, it “conforms to the expectations of simple piety”; see J. Murphy-O’Connor, OP, The Holy 
Land (Oxford, 1980), 146-48. 

3 See http://www.theholylandexperience.com (consulted 22 February 2008). 
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FIGURE1 Jerusalem, Herod’s Temple, hypothetical reconstruction (after J. Comay, 
The Temple of Jerusalem [New York, 1975], 166) 


Experience, however, in Byzantine times the Temple was invariably viewed 
through the lens of Christianity. Just as the Old Testament was never inter- 
preted as a Jewish book but instead read in relationship to the New Testament, 
the idea of the Temple of Solomon was also Christianized. For the Byzantines, 
it offered a potent if problematic architectural image—or rather images. The 
Tabernacle, Solomon’s Temple, Zerubbabel’s Temple, Herod’s Temple, and the 
visionary temple of Ezekiel all had distinct identities that may have come to the 
fore in particular contexts, but in the polyvalent allegorical language of the Byz- 
antines, they were often conflated.* Nevertheless, the basic features, proportions, 
and dimensions were known from a variety of sources; from these the Temple 
could have been replicated (Figs. 1-2).’ Indeed, with the possible exception of 
Noah’s Ark, the Temple is the sole architectural exemplar presented in the Old 


4 The literature on the Temple is voluminous; for a convenient summary with extensive bibli- 
ography, see B. Narkiss, “Temple,” Ezcyclopaedia Judaica (Israel, 1971), 15:942-88; for a popular 
survey, J. Comay, The Temple of Jerusalem (New York, 1975); and more recently, M. Goldhill, The 
Temple of Jerusalem (Cambridge, MA, 2004). 

5 For the descriptions, see 1 Kings 6; 7:13-51; 2 Chronicles 3-4; Ezekiel 40-48; Ezra 1-6; Jose- 
phus, Jewish Wars 5, among others. 
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Testament. All the same, there were scriptural objections to its reconstruction: 
Christ had prophesied the destruction of the Temple, and according to Chris- 
tian thought it should remain in ruins until the end of time. Thus, the chal- 
lenge for the Byzantine builder would have been how to represent symbolically 
the sanctity, the divine presence of the Temple, without falling into theological 
error or, in the worst-case scenario, bringing about the Apocalypse. 

In this chapter, I attempt to come to grips with the metaphorical language 
of Byzantine architecture, in which the Temple figures prominently as a pow- 
erful, potent, and multivalent image. As an architectural historian, however, I 
am interested not so much in the nuances of the text as in how its language 
might assist us in interpretating architectural forms. The distinctions noted in 
the Holy Land Experience may be important for the Byzantine architectural 
context as well. There is a difference between a “replica,” based on a physical 
model, and a “representation,” based on a textual description. Similarly, in Byz- 
antine architecture, it is important to distinguish between the language of 
words and the language of forms. Byzantine rhetoricians often used metaphor 
to equate a Byzantine church with the Temple in ways that are both allegor- 
ical and anagogical, even when there was very little if any physical similarity 
between buildings. Indeed, any Byzantine church could become an “image” of 
the Temple through the appropriation of its terminology: the worship space is 
called a xaos, and its sanctuary to hagion ton hagion. The application of Temple 
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terminology to the church building seems to begin with Eusebios, appearing 
for the first time in his dedicatory speech at the cathedral of Tyre, delivered in 
ca. 315-17, but the terms were to become common in Byzantine usage.’ In the 
so-named “Panegyric on the Building of the Churches, Addressed to Paulinus, 
Bishop of Tyre,” Eusebios explores the spiritual meaning of the Temple as he 
develops a complex, three-fold parallelism: the church built by Paulinus is the 
image of the worldwide Church, founded by Christ, which the Jerusalem Tem- 
ple prefigured.’ The new Christian Church was to be understood in continuity 
with the Temple, which it replaced. The speech was included in book 10 of Euse- 
bios’s Church History, and he no doubt intended it to be widely circulated, to be 
read and followed. Indeed, it may have set the standard for Temple symbolism 
in the Byzantine church. 

In his description of the church at Tyre, Eusebios clearly follows the famil- 
iar descriptions of the Temple, part by part, detail by detail, to symbolic ends, as 
John Wilkinson has analyzed.* Moreover, at the outset, Eusebios addresses the 
patron, Bishop Paulinus, saying, “whether one indeed should wish to call you a 
new Beseleel, the builder of a divine tabernacle, or a Solomon, king of a new and 
far better Jerusalem, or even a new Zorobabel, who bestowed far greater glory 
than the former on the temple of God.” 

This may be the first instance of what would become a topos in Byzantine 
panegyric, although Eusebios here significantly pins the metaphor on a bishop 
and not an emperor. He later states, “And these, also, our most peace-loving 
Solomon (ho eirenikotatos hemon Solomon), wrought ... so that the above-men- 
tioned prophesy is no longer a word but a fact, for the last glory of this house has 
become and now truly is greater than the former.””” 

Johannes Koder, Gilbert Dagron, and others have assumed that ho eireniko- 
tatos hemon Solomon refers to Constantine.” However, because the speech was 
written before Constantine parted ways with Licinius, I suspect Eusebios— 
at least initially—is more likely referring again to the founder Paulinus. This 


6 J. Wilkinson, “Paulinus’ Temple at Tyre,” JOB 32, no. 4 [= Akten II/4, XVI. Internationaler 
Byzantinistenkongress] (1982): 553-61. 

7  T.Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (Cambridge, MA, 1981), 162-63. 

8 “Paulinus’ Temple.” 

9 Eusebios, Church History 10.4.2—72; trans. R. Defferari, FOTC 29 (New York, 1955), 2:244. 
10 Ibid. 

u_G. Dagron, Constantinople imaginaire: Etudes sur le recueil des “Patria” (Paris, 1984), 293- 
309; J. Koder, “Justinians Sieg itiber Salomon,” Thumiama ste mneme tes Laskarinas Boura 
(Athens, 1994), 135-42, esp. 136. 
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conclusion is reinforced by the organization of the Church History, for the fol- 
lowing chapter begins with the Edict of Milan, which is credited to both Con- 
stantine and Licinius. 

With well-constructed metaphors, Eusebios laid out for succeeding genera- 
tions the meaning of the church building with respect to the Temple. But how 
much did the descriptions of the Temple influence actual church planning? John 
Wilkinson has proposed that the proportional systems underlying the design 
of many early Christian basilicas referred directly to those of the Temple.” He 
notes a variety of examples in which the elongated nave seems to repeat the 1:3 
proportional system of the Temple, with a square bema (sanctuary) that would 
correspond to the Holy of Holies. The interpretation of the proportional system 
depends on the points from which the measurements were taken. Moreover, the 
proportions of the Temple are so simple and so common that it may be impossi- 
ble to determine if and when their employment was intended symbolically. 

Although the basilica at Tyre does not survive, we can be certain it looked 
nothing like the Temple. To begin with, as Richard Krautheimer has taught us, 
a basilica is not a temple.” A basilica is simply a large hall designed for large 
crowds of worshippers to gather inside. In contrast, the interior of a temple (and 
most certainly of the Temple) was off-limits to most worshippers, and most cer- 
emonies took place outside the temple, where the altar was located. Although 
symbolic associations with the Temple may have been introduced into early 
churches, the typologies of the buildings remained inherently different. Krau- 
theimer sees the formal distinctions as meaningful—there could be no visual 
confusion between a temple and a basilica; the latter, rising prominently on the 
skyline of a late Roman city, would advertise the presence of the new religion 
as if a billboard—a subject nicely developed recently by Dale Kinney.’* Krau- 
theimer made this distinction concerning the development of a new architec- 
ture in Rome. The temples to which he referred were pagan and not Jewish, but 
I believe his basic point holds. 

Meaning is a different matter. Does the application of an allegorical lan- 
guage to architecture automatically signal the replication of meaningful forms? 


Symbols and metaphors are elusive and difficult to pin down—both in texts 


12 From Synagogue to Church: The Traditional Design; Its Beginning, Its Definition, Its End 
(London, 2002). 

13 “The Constantinian Basilica,” DOP 21 (1967): 115-50. 

14. “The Church Basilica,” Acta ad Archaeologiam et Artium Historiam Pertinentia 15 (2001): 
115-35. 
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and in buildings. By contrast, although a building may be the passive receptor 
of applied meanings, its architectural form is fixed and concrete. And although 
symbols and metaphors may be hard to isolate, their very elusiveness may also 
be the basis of their power. By definition and etymology, a metaphor transposes 
or transports its subject. A symbol, on the other hand, represents or associates a 
subject with something else, something that exists beyond it in time and space. 
In this respect, architectural form is passive; symbol and metaphor become its 
active manipulators.” As an architectural historian confronting the rhetorical 
symbolic language of architecture, it may be important to distinguish between 
word-driven meanings (which usually fall into the category of metaphors) and 
image-driven meanings (which usually fall into the category of symbols). The 
former would be applied from the outside, usually in the form of a text that tells 
us how to interpret a building or its parts; the latter is embedded or encoded 
within the architectural forms of the building itself. There may be significant 
overlap between the two systems, and in many instances the architectural sym- 
bolism will exist within a larger program of applied meaning. 

In his famous study of the iconography of medieval architecture, Krau- 
theimer concentrated on the latter system—the replication of forms—to situ- 
ate the study of medieval architecture within the mainstream of contemporary 
art historical discourse, drawing upon Panofsky’s studies of iconography and 
iconology.’* Krautheimer’s basic proposition was that meaning is transferred in 
architecture through the repetition of significant, identifiable forms. While con- 
centrating on medieval architectural “copies,” he emphasized the importance 
of texts or inscriptions for verification of the architectural relationship.” Krau- 
theimer’s overemphasis on form as the carrier of meaning has unnecessarily com- 
plicated subsequent discussions of architectural symbolism, by suggesting that 


meaning is inherent in architectural form, that form is the primary conveyor of 


15 See the study by R. Webb, “The Aesthetics of Sacred Space: Narrative, Metaphor, and Motion 
in ‘Ekphraseis’,” DOP 53 (1999): 59-74. 

16 R. Krautheimer, “Introduction to an ‘Iconography of Medieval Architecture,” Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 5 (1942): 1-33; reprinted in idem, Studies in Early Chris- 
tian, Medieval, and Renaissance Art (New York, 1969), 115-50, following E. Panofsky, Studies in 
Iconology (New York, 1939). For a more recent assessment, see P. Crossley, “Medieval Architecture 
and Meaning: The Limits of Iconography,” The Burlington Magazine 130 (1988): 116-21; note also 
N. Goodman, “How Buildings Mean,” Critical Inquiry 11 (1985): 642-53, who offers a somewhat 
anachronistic system of interpretation. 

17 This was something Krautheimer failed to do in the second part of his study, as I have dis- 
cussed elsewhere: see R. Ousterhout, “The Temple, the Sepulchre, and the Martyrion of the Say- 
ior,” Gesta 39, no. 1 (1990): 44-53. 
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meaning, but this need not be the case. As a rhetorical trope, a metaphor may be 
only loosely related to a specific architectural form, or not related at all, but fol- 
lowing Krautheimer, we expect a connection. 

For example, the sanctuary of a Byzantine church was regularly viewed in 
association with Temple, in reliance on a long textual tradition, again begin- 
ning with Eusebios at Tyre. He writes, following Old Testament models, “Lastly, 
in the center, [Paulinus] placed the most holy altar (to ton hagion hagion thusi- 
asterion), fencing it round ... with wooden chancels to make it inaccessible to 
the general public.” A similar barrier in the atrium prevented “unhallowed and 
uncleaned feet” from treading on the “holy places within.”’* Marking zones of 
sacrality and hierarchy, the barriers echo those of the Temple, and the association 
helps to legitimize the sacred space of the church by conjuring its predecessor, as 
Joan Branham has discussed.” For the Byzantine sanctuary, the Temple sym- 
bolism continued: Paul the Silentiary refers to the sanctuary of Hagia Sophia as 
“set aside for the bloodless sacrifice.””” Prokopios calls the sanctuary “the part of 
the church which is especially inviolable and accessible only to the priests.”™ The 
patriarch Germanos I, writing in the eighth century, explains the meaning of the 
chancel as follows: “The cancelli (kangella) denote the place of prayer, and sig- 
nify that the space outside them may be entered by the people, while inside is the 
holy of holies which is accessible only to the priests. . ..””” 

These and other writers judiciously borrow the language of the Temple to 
enhance their descriptions. The parts and furnishings of the church thereby 
become “hooks” on which the writers hang their meanings. All the same, they 
do not force a one-to-one relationship, nor do they tell us that the plan of the 
sanctuary and the details of the cancelli are modeled on the Temple and its 
parts. The borrowed language never says the church is the Temple, rather it sug- 
gests that meanings associated with the Temple may enlighten our understand- 
ing of the church as sacred space. We might also view this relationship in terms 


18 Wilkinson, “Paulinus’ Temple” (n. 6 above), 556. 

19 “Sacred Space in Ancient Jewish and Early Medieval Architecture” (Ph.D. diss., Emory 
University, 1993): 63-70; eadem, “Sacred Space under Erasure in Ancient Synagogues and Early 
Churches,” AB 74 (1992): 375-94, esp. 380-82; eadem, “Penetrating the Sacred: Breaches and 
Barriers in the Jerusalem Temple,” in Thresholds of the Sacred, ed. S. Gerstel (Washington, DC, 
2006), 7-24. 

20 M.L. Fobelli, Un tempio per Giustiniano: Santa Sofia di Costantinopoli e la Descrizione di 
Paolo Silenziario (Rome, 2005), 76-77, lines 682-84. 

21 Prokopios, Buildings, trans. H. P. Dewing (Cambridge, MA, 1971), 1.1.64-65. 

22 Historia mystagogica 7; see C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453: Sources and 
Documents (Toronto, 1986), 143. 
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FIGURE 3 Mt. Nebo, chapel 

of the Theotokos, detail of the 
sanctuary mosaic floor depicting 
the Temple (from S. Saller, The 
Memorial of Moses on Mount Nebo 
[Jerusalem, 1941]) 





of medieval memory theory: informed by the text, the features of the sanctuary 
recall—that is, they call to our memory and act as loci of contemplation for—the 
meaning of the Temple.” 

A few unusual examples move from the loosely applied textual metaphor to 
the more specifically identified architectural symbol. The sixth-century Cha- 
pel of the Theotokos on Mt. Nebo offers a unique example in which the asso- 
ciation with the Temple is visually manifest. Between the chancel barrier and 
the altar, a schematic representation of the Temple appears in the floor mosaic 
(Fig. 3). A fire burns before the Temple, and the building is flanked by two bulls, 
whose presence is explained by the inscription, from Psalm 51 (50): “They shall 
lay calves upon thy altar.” Here the phrase identifies the bulls as sacrificial, but, 
as Sylvester Saller noted, the verse was repeated in the early Jerusalem liturgy 
when the offerings were placed upon the altar. In the Mt. Nebo inscription, 
the Temple is invoked in a fairly specific way, but its parts have been conflated: 
the altar of sacrifice and the Holy of Holies merge, for in Christian terms the 


23. See M. Carruthers, The Craft of Thought: Meditation, Rhetoric, and the Making of Images, 
400-1200 (Cambridge, 1998), esp. 7-21. 

24 The Memorial of Moses on Mount Nebo (Jerusalem, 1941), 235-37; see also Branham, “Sacred 
Space under Erasure,” 381-82 and figs. 11-12. 
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Eucharist represents both the sacrifice and the divine presence. In the end, the 
relationship of the Byzantine sanctuary to the Temple is more metaphorical 
than mimetic; beyond the presence of a barrier and an altar, there seems to have 
been no attempt to replicate the Temple’s forms. 

The association of the bema with the Temple became a commonplace in 
Byzantine art and architecture.” In Christian Egypt, for example, it seems to 
have been standard to associate the sanctuary screen with the veil of the Temple 
or the tabernacle, at least after the thirteenth century, as Elizabeth Bolman has 
discussed recently.”* There is tantalizing earlier evidence, however, such as a sev- 
enth-century graffito from Kellia depicting what is apparently a church sanctu- 
ary, which is inscribed as “the tabernacle of testimony.”” 

In Byzantine art, the setting for the Presentation of the Virgin in the Tem- 
ple is the sanctuary of a Byzantine church, as we see in narthex mosaics of the 
Chora, now the Kariye Camii, Istanbul (Fig. 4).’* The hymns associated with 
the feast of the Presentation of the Virgin emphasize the theme of Mary as the 
true temple, prefiguring the Nativity.” The Chora image is set in the inner nar- 
thex on axis above the entrance to the naos, so that anyone entering the church 
would see the image of the Temple in relationship to the bema—perhaps con- 
necting the manna fed to the Virgin with the Eucharist offered at the bema.”” 
The mosaic with its Temple imagery is thus situated within the larger thematic 
program of the Chora, building upon the common theme. A similar thematic 
connection, joining art and architectural elements, is found in a recently pub- 
lished painted templon (chancel barrier) from Cappadocia.” At the thirteenth- 
century (?) Agacli Kilise in Giizeléz, the templon was formed by a solid, painted 


25 See for example I. Shalina, “The Entrance to the Holy of Holies and the Byzantine Sanctuary 
Barrier,” in The Iconostasis: Origins—Evolution—Symbolism, ed. A. Lidov (Moscow, 2000), 52-71 
(in Russian, with English summary, 719-20). 

26 E. Bolman, “Veiling Sanctuary in Christian Egypt: Visual and Spatial Solutions,” in Gerstel, 
Thresholds, 70-104. 

27 Ibid., 88, n. 81, and fig. 23. 

28 P. Underwood, The Kariye Djami (New York, 1966), 1:72—73; R. Ousterhout, “The Virgin 
of the Chora,” in The Sacred Image East and West, ed. R. Ousterhout and L. Brubaker (Urbana, 
1995), 91-109, esp. 99-100. 

29 ~=R. Taft and A. Weyl Carr, “Presentation of the Virgin,” ODB 3:1715; I. E. Anastasios, “Eiso- 
dia tes Theotokou,” Threskeutike kai Ethike Enkyklopaideia (Athens, 1962-68), 5:451-54; J. Lafon- 
taine-Dosogne, Iconographie de l’enfance de la Vierge dans empire byzantin et en occident, 2 vols. 
(Brussels, 1964), 1:136-67. 

30 Ousterhout, “Virgin of the Chora,” 99-100. 

31 R. Warland, “Das Bildertemplon von Giizeléz und das Bildprogram der Karanlik Kilise/ 
Kappadokien,” in Architektur und Liturgie, ed. M. A. Altripp and C. Nauerth (Wiesbaden, 
2006), 211-21 and pls. 32-34. 
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FIGURE 4 Istanbul, Kariye Camii, inner narthex. Mosaic of the Presentation of the 
Virgin in the Temple (courtesy of Dumbarton Oaks Visual Resources) 


wall. Now dismantled, in the reconstruction proposed by Rainer Warland, the 
outer surface is decorated with the scene of the Presentation of the Virgin in 
the Temple, organized so that the central arched opening is surmounted by the 
painted columns and arches that represent the Temple.” Here it appears as if the 
Virgin is introduced into the bema itself. 

In fact, references to the Temple appear frequently in the metaphorical lan- 
guage of early Christianity, in a variety of contexts and often without reference 
to specific architectural forms. Ambrose, for example, introduced it into his 
explanation of the baptismal rite. He calls the baptistery the sancta sanctorum 
and refers to the officiants as levites.” “The Holy of Holies was unbarred to you,” 
he writes, contrasting the accessibility of the baptistery to the lack of access at 
the Temple. Here he must be developing a theme that appears in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews: that in the New Covenant, Christ is both high priest and sacrifice, 


32 Ibid., pl. 34, fig. 1. 
33 De mysteriis 2.5-7. 
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bringing the benefits of the Temple to his followers with the promise of a heav- 
enly sanctuary (Hebrews 9:11-14). Indeed, this conflation may lie behind the 
Temple symbolism of the altar noted above. The idea that the Temple lived on in 
the Christian community and their ceremonies is a theme developed as early as 
the writings of Ignatios of Antioch and it became widespread in the early centu- 
ries of Christianity.* 

In short, the Temple provided a common metaphor for a variety of architec- 
tural forms, and to a variety of ends. At its simplest, an association with the Tem- 
ple could offer a convenient shorthand for sacred space. On a theological level, 
it could emphasize the relationship of the Old and the New Covenants—that a 
Christian church or specifically the sanctuary of the church represents the New 
Covenant. Viewed more broadly, by situating the Temple symbolism amid the 
congregation, it could even signal that the Christians are the new chosen people. 

In what follows, I examine a few well-known examples of Byzantine architec- 
ture in which the Temple figured prominently as metaphor or symbol, to ques- 
tion what the association with the Temple signified in each specific context, and 
if and how it was expressed in architectural terms. In the first part, I look at the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, for which the description by Eusebios parallels 
contemporaneous exegetical writings—that is, the Temple was invoked to theo- 
logical ends to provide a special identity to Constantine’s church. For the sec- 
ond part, I turn to the thorny issue of the interpretation of Justinian’s Hagia 
Sophia and related buildings. Here I believe the theological message, so power- 
ful at the time of Constantine, is overshadowed by a political message, that the 
Temple was invoked as an expression of an imperial ideology grounded in Old 
Testament kingship. 


In his description of Constantine’s building program at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem, Eusebios applies a vocabulary similar to what he had 
developed at Tyre: 


New Jerusalem was built at the very Testimony to the Savior, facing the 
famous Jerusalem of old, which after the bloody murder of the Lord had 


34 See the fascinating essay by R. Young, “Martyrdom as Exaltation,” in Late Ancient Christi- 
anity, ed. V. Burris, A People’s History of Christianity 2 (Minneapolis, 2005), 70-92, who relates 
the concept of Christian martyrdom to Temple sacrifice; note also R. McKelvey, The New Temple: 
The Church in the New Testament (Oxford, 1969); W. Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch: A Commen- 
tary on the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch, ed. H. Koester (Philadelphia, 1985). 
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been overthrown in utter devastation, and paid the penalty of its wicked 
inhabitants. Opposite this then the Emperor erected the victory of the 
Savior over death with rich and abundant munificence, this being perhaps 
that fresh new Jerusalem proclaimed in prophetic oracles, about which 
long speeches recite innumerable praises as they utter words of divine 


inspiration = 


In addition to referring to the new church complex as the new Jerusalem, Euse- 
bios calls the tomb of Christ the “holy of holies.” He thus invites us to contrast 
Constantine’s new church complex to the ruins of the Temple. As Jonathan Z. 
Smith comments, “We should accept the invitation.”** In the fourth century, 
the two buildings stood in visual opposition, facing each other across the Tyro- 
poeon Valley. An imposing new work of architecture could testify to the success 
of the New Covenant, just as the empty and abandoned remains of the Tem- 
ple opposite it could represent the failure of the Old Covenant. Although it is 
easy in retrospect to jump to the conclusion that the Holy Sepulchre became the 
New Temple, Eusebios’s rhetorical strategy is a bit more subtle, for he is simul- 
taneously comparing and contrasting the two buildings.” While the two build- 
ings had almost no formal similarities, they shared a few common features (Figs. 
1, 5). Both had their entrances facing the rising sun, and according to the late 
fourth-century pilgrim Egeria, the dedications were related, as she explains: 


35 Eusebios, V. Const. 3.33.1-2, trans. Av. Cameron and S. G. Hall, Life of Constantine (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1999), 135, with extensive commentary, 273-91: “It is worthy of note that 
it is the building itself which is described as the ‘new Jerusalem’ and identified with that spoken of 
by the prophets (‘perhaps that fresh new Jerusalem proclaimed in prophetic oracles’; cf. Rev. 3:12, 
21,2), (p. 284). 

36 SeealsoJ. Z. Smith, To Take Place: Toward Theory in Ritual (Chicago, 1987), 83. 

37. As I have discussed elsewhere: R. Ousterhout, “Temple” (n. 17 above), from which much of 
the following discussion derives. 

38 The standard monograph remains H. Vincent and F.-M. Abel, Jérusalem nouvelle (Paris, 
1914), vol. 2. The history of the building is summarized in R. Ousterhout, “Rebuilding the Tem- 
ple: Constantine Monomachus and the Holy Sepulchre,” JSAH 48 (1989): 66-78; and idem, 
“Architecture as Relic and the Construction of Sanctity: The Stones of the Holy Sepulchre,” 
JSAH 62 (2003): 4-23. V. C. Corbo, I/ Santo Sepolcro di Gerusalemme, 3 vols. (Jerusalem, 1981), is 
indispensable and has superseded all previous publications on the subject, but without providing a 
full analysis of its architectural remains. A less satisfactory account, with imaginative reconstruc- 
tion drawings, is provided by C. Coiiasnon, The Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem (Lon- 
don, 1974). See the more recent J. Taylor and S. Gibson, Beneath the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
(London, 1994), for important observations on the site of the Constantinian building, although 
their attempts at reconstruction are less useful. M. Biddle, The Tomb of Christ (Stroud, 1999), 
offers important observations on the building’s history while focusing on the present condition 
of the tomb. 
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FIGURE 5 Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre, plan as of mid-fourth century (author with 
A. Papalexandrou, after V. Corbo, I Santo Sepolcro di Gerusalemme [Jerusalem, 


1981], pl. 3 


The date when the church on Golgotha (called Martyrium) was consecrated 
to God is called Encaenia, and on the same day, the holy church of the 
Anastasis was also consecrated, the place where the Lord rose again 

after his passion. The Encaenia of these holy churches is a feast of special 
magnificence, since it is on the day when the cross of the Lord was 
discovered. ... You will find in the Bible that the day of Encaenia was when 
the House of God was consecrated, and Solomon stood in prayer before 
God’s altar, as we read in the book of Chronicles.” 


An association seems to have been formed on the basis of function; the tim- 

ing and organization of the individual celebrations, as well as the ordering of 
the liturgical calendar, reflect Jewish worship. John Wilkinson has suggested 
that parts of the early liturgical celebration at the holy sepulchre were structured 
following the model of the ceremonies at the Temple.” The synagogue service 
may have provided a liturgical intermediary, but many elements of the liturgy 
seem to relate directly to the Temple. For example, the timing of the morning 
whole-offering at the Temple is paralleled in the weekday morning hymns at the 


39 Egeria 48.1; J. Wilkinson, Egeria’s Travels to the Holy Land (Warminster, 1981), 146. 
40 “Jewish Influences on the Early Christian Rite of Jerusalem,” Le Muséon 92 (1979): 349-593 
idem, Egeria’s Travels, 298-310. Note also M. Barker, The Great High Priest: The Temple Roots of 


Christian Liturgy (London, 2003). 
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holy sepulchre. Both began at cockcrow with the opening of the doors; morn- 
ing prayers or hymns began at daylight. Subsequently in the Temple service, the 
high priest and the other priests entered the Temple and prostrated themselves. 
At the holy sepulchre, the bishop and the clergy entered the tomb aedicula for 
prayers and blessings. Then, in both ceremonies, the officiants emerged to bless 
the people.” 

In other site-specific ceremonies described by Egeria, a parallelism seems to 
be developed: the tomb of Christ takes the place of the Temple, or perhaps more 
specifically the holy of holies. The ever-burning lamp in the tomb might be lik- 
ened to the menorah in the Temple, and the rock of Calvary may have assumed 
the role of the altar of sacrifice on Mount Moriah. In addition, the stone of the 
angel in front of the tomb of Christ—the rolling stone from the original rock- 
cut tomb—is described not as round but as a “cube,” which would liken it to the 
altar of incense at the Temple.” 

A liturgical reflection of the Temple would accord with the exegetical empha- 
sis of fourth-century Christian apologists; that is, it mirrors the desire of writers 
like Eusebios to ground the recently accepted faith on the signs and prophecy of 
the Old Testament. In fact, the symbolic association of the Temple and the holy 
sepulchre may have been initiated by Eusebios himself. As at Tyre, his purpose in 
describing Constantine’s new church in Jerusalem was to demonstrate the con- 
tinuity from Temple to Church, and to show the fulfillment of Haggai’s proph- 
ecy that “the last splendor of this house shall be great beyond the first” (Hag. 2:9, 
NETS). Moreover, the language used by Eusebios to describe the discovery of 
the site of the tomb of Christ and the subsequent Constantinian building proj- 
ect at the holy sepulchre follows the same pattern. From the beginning, he refers 
to the site as the martyrion of the Savior’s resurrection.” By the end of the fourth 
century—and in modern scholarship—the term martyrion is used in a some- 
what different sense. But Eusebios must have intended it in the same way Cyril 
of Jerusalem explains a few decades later, namely, in reference to the prophecy of 
Zephaniah: “Wherefore expect me, says the Lord, in the day of my resurrection 
at the martyrion” [Avatodto brduetvov ue, Agvet Kupiog, cig Huepav dvactacewcs 


41 Wilkinson, “Jewish Influences,” 35 4. 

42 Ibid., 357. 

43 Trans. A. Pietersma, New English Translation of the Septuagint (Oxfore, 2000). Wilkinson, 
“Paulinus’ Temple” (n. 6 above) 557; Eusebios, V. Const. 4.45. 

44 V. Const. 3.28; wans. Wilkinson, Egeria’s Travels, 165. 
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uov ig waptvptov].” The Tabernacle is called the skene tou martyriou in the 
Septuagint; the “place of witness” in an Old Testament sense would imply a wit- 
ness to divine presence.** This verse could be translated in a variety of ways; the 
New English Translation of the Septuagint renders it, “Therefore wait for me, 
says the Lord, for the day of my arising as a witness.” I suspect Cyril has subtly 
altered its meaning to suit his own ends, as both Anastasis and Martyrion were 
toponyms at the holy sepulchre. He explains in the next paragraph: “Now for 
what reason is this place of Golgotha and of the Resurrection called not a church 
but a martyrion? It was perhaps because of the prophet who said, ‘in the day of 
my resurrection at the martyry’.” 

Eusebios also preached at the dedication of the basilica at the holy sepulchre 
in 336. The sermon has not survived, although he notes in the Life of Constan- 
tine that he “endeavored to gather from the prophetic visions apt illustrations of 
the symbols it displayed.”” In consideration of this and his references elsewhere, 
Wilkinson concludes that Eusebios interpreted the “wartyrion of the Savior” as 
the new Temple of Jerusalem in the dedicatory sermon.” 


The Connection of the Holy Sepulchre with the Temple 


The connection of the holy sepulchre with the Temple, then, seems to have 
existed from the inception of the church. While seen most clearly in the shap- 
ing of the liturgy and in the language of Eusebios, the relationship does not 
appear to have had a clear architectural manifestation—that is, it was expressed 
in metaphors but not in symbols. The only possible exception to the latter is the 
articulation of the tomb aedicula, which looks suspiciously similar to the early 
representations of the Temple. For example, the image of the Temple above the 
scroll niche in the synagogue of Dura Europos and similar images on the coinage 
of Bar Kochba may be compared with the images of the holy sepulchre on late 


sixth-century pilgrims’ ampullae.” But verisimilitude was not critical here; as 


45 Wilkinson, “Jewish Influences,” 352; idem, Egeria’s Travels, 324, n. to p. 165; Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Cat. 14.6, PG 33.832, trans. L. McCauley and A. Stephenson, FOTC 64 (Washington, 
D.C., 1970), 35-36. 

46 Young, “Martyrdom” (n. 34 above) esp. 71, makes an important association of the early 
Christian and contemporaneous Judaic concept of martyrdom (martyria) with the Temple 
sacrifice. 

47 V. Const. 4.45; trans. Wilkinson, Egeria’s Travels, 302. 

48 Wilkinson, “Jewish Influences,” 351-52. 

49 Ousterhout, “Temple” (n. 17 above) 48 and figs. 4-6. 
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the exegetical strategy contrasted the two sites, the holy sepulchre might be bet- 
ter understood as replacing, rather than replicating, the Temple. 

The association of the two sites developed in the folklore of the early Christian 
period with a blatant literalism. To be more readily understood, the elusive liter- 
ary metaphor of Eusebios needed to be made physical and concrete. Thus, “holy 
sites” and relics previously associated with the Temple migrated to the holy sep- 
ulchre complex. For example, in the fourth century the Pilgrim of Bordeaux saw 
on the Temple Mount “an altar which has on it the blood of Zacharias—you 
would think it had only been shed today—as well as the footprints of the sol- 
diers who killed him.”* In the sixth century, the author of the Breviarius saw the 
“altar where holy Zacharias was killed, and his blood dried there,” in front of the 
Tomb of Christ." Sometime before the seventh century, the omphalos or navel of 
the world was also relocated inside the church of the holy sepulchre.” 

Events from the life of Christ associated with the Temple were transferred as 
well. For example, pilgrims in the sixth century were told that the inner court- 
yard of the holy sepulchre was the Temple court “where Jesus found them that 
sold the doves and cast them out.”” In addition, Christian pilgrims saw an evoc- 
ative collection of Old Testament relics: the horn of the anointing used for the 
anointing of the Jewish kings, the ring of Solomon, and the altar of Abraham. 
Unmentioned in the Jewish sources, the horn of the anointing is first noted by 
Egeria in the late fourth century; she says that it was venerated along with the 
wood of the Cross and the ring of Solomon on Good Friday.” The ring of Solo- 
mon was apparently a seal-ring, decorated with a pentagram. A Jewish legend, 
well known in the early Christian centuries, claimed that King Solomon had 
employed it to seal the demons and thereby gain power over them. While under 
his control, the power of the demons was channeled to aid in the construction 
of the first Temple.” Elsewhere in the Basilica of Constantine, pilgrims saw the 
vessels in which Solomon had sealed the demons.”® 

The altar of Abraham marked the site where he had offered his son Isaac as a 
sacrifice on Mount Moriah, and this was identified commonly with the altar of 


50 Pilgrim of Bordeaux, Travels, 591; trans. J. Wilkinson, Egeria’s Travels, 157. 

51 Breviarus, 3; trans. Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims before the Crusades (Warminster, 1977), 60. 
52 Adomnan, De locis sanctis, 1.11.4; Bernard the Monk, A Journey to the Holy Places and Baby- 
Jon, 12; trans. Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims, 99,144. 

53 Breviarus, 3; trans. Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims, 60. 

54 Egeria, 37.3; trans. Wilkinson, Egeria’s Travels, 137. 

55 G. Vikan, Byzantine Pilgrimage Art (Washington, DC, 1982), 35 and fig. 27; C. C. McCown, 
The Testament of Solomon (Leipzig, 1927), 10. 

56 Breviarius, 2; trans. Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims, 59. 
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the Temple. The event figured prominently in Christian thought, juxtaposing 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac with the sacrifice of Christ. According to the Bre- 
viarius (ca. 500), the sacrifice of Isaac occurred “in the very place where the Lord 
was crucified.”” Golgotha thus became Mount Moriah and also was regarded 
as the place where Adam was created and where he was buried. The altar is also 
mentioned by the Piacenza Pilgrim and by Alculf as recorded by Adomnan (ca. 
679-88), and it is represented in the holy sepulchre plans that accompany the 
texts of Arculf.* 

The early situation at the holy sepulchre provides a fascinating combination 
of antithesis and assimilation. Eusebios clearly intends us from the beginning 
to contrast the two buildings—the glory of one is to stand in meaningful oppo- 
sition to the ruin and abandonment of the other. At the same time, the repeti- 
tion of such key terms as anastasis, martyrion, and holy of holies, the ordering 
of the service, and the orientation of the building encourage the reader to view 
the two sites in relationship to each other. Nevertheless, with the possible excep- 
tion of some details of the tomb aedicula, there seems to have been no attempt to 
replicate the architectural forms of the Temple. 





Let me now turn to Justinian’s Hagia Sophia (Fig. 6). For a building of unrivaled 
architectural grandeur, it is a bit odd how we invariably turn to a text to explain 
it, to the ekphraseis of Prokopios or Paul the Silentiary or even the tales recorded 
in the Diegesis peri tes Hagias Sophias, when our own words fail us.” Justini- 
an’s Hagia Sophia may have been meant to evoke the Heavenly Jerusalem, or the 
Throne of God, or the Temple of Jerusalem, or quite possibly all three. Prokopios 
writes, echoing descriptions of the Temple: “Whenever anyone enters to pray, he 
understands at once that it is not by human power and skill, but by God’s will 
that this work has been so finely finished. His mind is lifted up to God and floats 
on air, feeling that God cannot be far away, but must especially love to dwell in 


60 


this place, which He has chosen.” 


57 Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims, 60. 

58 Piacenza Pilgrim, Travels from Piacenza, 19; Adomnan, De locis sanctis, 6.2; trans. Wilkin- 
son, Jerusalem Pilgrims, 83, 89. 

59 For the texts on Hagia Sophia see Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire (n. 22 above), 72-102; 
for the architecture see, among others, R. Mainstone, Hagia Sophia: Architecture, Structure and 
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FIGURE 6 Istanbul, Hagia Sophia, nave interior, view to east (courtesy of Dumbarton 
Oaks Visual Resources) 
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Prokopios emphasizes the quality of light in the building: “Indeed, one might 
say that its interior is not illuminated from without by the sun, but that the radi- 
ance comes into being within it, such an abundance of light bathes this shrine.”™ 
Set within the context of the general evocation of the Temple, this may refer 
to the appearance of the shekinah, or presence of God, in the Temple. Simi- 
lar themes echo in the ninth- or tenth-century, semilegendary Diegesis, which 
recounts that the bricks of the building were stamped with the verse of Psalm 
45, reading “God is in her midst, she shall not be moved”—a verse that may have 
been spoken at the dedication ceremony. Gilbert Dagron extends the metaphor 
to suggest that as Hagia Sophia increased in prestige, it came to be regarded as 
the new Temple of Solomon, thereby equating Constantinople with Jerusalem.” 

Romanos the Melode also evokes the Temple in relation to Hagia Sophia in 
his Hymn 54, which tells of Justinian’s rebuilding. 


If anyone looked to Jerusalem [21] 
and the magnificent temple 

That all-wise Solomon in a very prosperous time 

Raised up, adorned, and embellished with infinite wealth, 

He will see how it was given over to pride and destroyed. 

And still remains fallen; it was not restored. 

Then he may see the grace of this church 

which offers 

eternal life. 

The people of Israel were deprived of their Temple [22] 
but we instead of that, 

Now have the holy Anastasis and Sion 

Which Constantine and the faithful Helena 

gave to the world 

Two hundred and fifty years after the fall. 

But in our case, just one day after the disaster 

Work was begun on having the church restored. 

It was brilliantly decorated and brought to completion...” 


61 Ibid., 1.1.29-30. 

62 G. Dagron, Constantinople imaginaire (n. 11 above), 293-309. 

63 Romanos the Melode, Hymnes, ed. J. Grosdidier de Matons (Paris, 1981), 5:470-99; E. Top- 
ping, “On Earthquakes and Fires: Romanos’ Encomium to Justinian,” BZ 71 (1978): 22-35; also 
M. Carpenter, trans., Kontakia of Romanos, Byzantine Melodist, vol. 2, On Christian Life (Colum- 
bia, MO, 1973), 237-48, esp. 246-47. 
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In the following strophe [23], he elaborates the metaphor, insisting that “the 
very structure of the church / was erected with such excellence / That it imitated 
Heaven, the divine throne. . . .”** Similar themes resonate in a sixth-century 
kontakion,” as well as in Corippus’s In laudem Iustini, both of which contrast 
the two buildings; a direct comparison is avoided. “Let the description of Solo- 
mon’s Temple now be stilled,” concludes Corippus.°° 

Was the comparison of the two buildings ever more than simply a literary 
motif? Georg Scheja once suggested a physical similarity, noting the possible 
proportional relationships: at Hagia Sophia, the length, if one included the nar- 
thex (but not the exonarthex), would be approximately 300 ft., the width of the 
nave 100 ft. and the height of the first dome would have been, perhaps, 150 ft.” 
These measurements would repeat the Temple’s proportions of 3:1:1.5. Scheja also 
wondered if the cherubim in the pendentives might be a reference to the vision 
of Ezekiel.®* The proportions of the Temple are so simple, however, one can find 
them almost anywhere, depending on how one measures; also, the height of the 
first dome remains uncertain. To be sure, no one has ever successfully explained 
the proportional system of Hagia Sophia.” Whether cherubim or seraphim, the 
six-winged creatures in the eastern pendentives date from the late Byzantine 
period following the reconstruction of ca. 1355; those in the western pendentives 
had been almost completely destroyed and were repainted in the nineteenth and 
twenty-first centuries; it is unclear when they first appeared in this position and 
how they should be interpreted.” 

To my mind, the best point of comparison between Hagia Sophia and 
the Temple lies in the fact that neither site had any particularly significant 
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associations, religious or otherwise, prior to construction. Aside from an angelic 
pronouncement at the threshing floor, “there is nothing inherent in the loca- 
tion of the Temple in Jerusalem. Its location was simply where it happened 
to be built.””* Hagia Sophia housed no significant relics when it was founded 
and commemorated no specific event.” But, like the Temple, sanctity came to 
inhabit the building by virtue of its architectural magnificence and the piety of 
its founder. Thus, Russian pilgrims would “visit” other churches, but they would 
“venerate” Hagia Sophia.”* Robert of Clari noted that its columns—rather than 
the relics—had curative powers.”* I would argue, following the ritual theory of 
Jonathan Z. Smith, that, as at the Temple, the construction of sanctity at Hagia 
Sophia was a political act. It was also part of a historical process.” Hagia Sophia’s 
collection of relics developed only gradually and was not essential to its foun- 
dation. Among those displayed in the building were the rod of Moses, the ark 
of the covenant, the tablets of the Law, Elijah’s robe, the horn of the anointing 
of David, and Joshua’s trumpets from Jericho.” All these objects were associ- 
ated with or kept in the Temple and would have complemented the Old Testa- 
ment associations the architecture may have been meant to evoke. At the same 
time, the Old Testament relics did not exist in isolation, for New Testament rel- 
ics were also displayed at Hagia Sophia. 

The excavation and study of the church of Hagios Polyeuktos, built immedi- 
ately before Hagia Sophia by Justinian’s political rival, Anicia Juliana, encourage 
an interpretation of Hagia Sophia based on Old Testament traditions.” As the 
excavator Martin Harrison has argued, St. Polyeuktos replicated the Temple of 
Solomon in its measurements, translated into Byzantine cubits: measuring 100 


royal cubits in length, as was the Temple, and 100 in width, as was the Temple 
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FIGURE 7 Istanbul, Archaeological Museum. Marble block from St. Polyeuktos, with 
a fragment of the nave inscription (author) 


platform—following both the unit of measure and the measurements given in 
Ezekiel 42:2-3. Harrison estimates the sanctuary of the church to have been 20 
royal cubits square internally, the exact measurement of the Holy of Holies, as 
given in Ezekiel 41:4. Similarly, the ostentatious decoration compares with that 
described in the Temple; if we let peacocks stand in for cherubim, as Harrison 
suggests, cherubim alternate with palm trees, bands of ornamental network, fes- 
toons of chainwork, pomegranates, network on the capitals, and capitals shaped 
like lilies (Fig. 7).”* 

A powerful noblewoman who could trace her lineage back to Constantine, 
Anicia Juliana was one of the last representatives of the Theodosian dynasty. 
When her son was passed over in the selection of emperor in favor of Justin I 
and subsequently Justinian, the construction of St. Polyeuktos became her state- 
ment of familial prestige. It was the largest and most lavish church in the capital 
at the time of its construction. The adulatory dedicatory inscription credits 
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Juliana with having “surpassed the wisdom of the celebrated Solomon, raising a 
temple to receive God.””’ In this context, Hagia Sophia could be seen as part of 
a larger, competitive discourse between political rivals. Justinian’s famous, if 
legendary, exclamation at the dedication, “Enikesa se Solomon!” “Solomon, I 
have vanquished thee!” may have been directed more toward Juliana than 
toward Jerusalem.*° In addition to the double entendre, there might also be a 
pun here: Enikesa: Anikia. Prokopios uses similar Temple-like language about 
Hagia Sophia, insisting that God “must especially love to dwell in this place 
which He has chosen.”*’ The discourse was ultimately more about the construc- 
tion of divinely sanctioned kingship than about sacred topography. Clearly, 
both Juliana and Justinian understood the symbolic value of architecture, 
with which they could make powerful political statements that could not be put 
into words. 

Recent studies have offered a more nuanced history to the architectural dis- 
course, suggesting that SS. Sergios and Bakchos appeared as an intermediary 
between St. Polyeuktos and St. Sophia, and suggesting revisions for the dates of 
the first two churches. Based on a reanalysis of the brickstamp evidence from St. 
Polyeuktos, Jonathan Bardill dates the bricks from the substructure to the period 
508/9 to 511/12, and those of the superstructure to 517/18 to 521/22.” He suggests 
that the project was begun under Areobindos, that there was a five-year gap cor- 
responding to a period of religious and political crisis, and that work resumed 
at the death of Anastasios. Although the proposed chronology would place the 
initial construction into a somewhat different context than the rivalry between 
Juliana and Justinian, Bardill insists that the construction of St. Polyeuktos “was 
doubtless intended to make a striking political and religious statement.”** He 
suggests the church may have been begun as a prominent public reminder of the 
authority of the Theodosian dynasty. However, when Juliana’s son Olybrios was 


passed over in the election of a new emperor, in favor of Justin, the change of 
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emperors nevertheless marked the restoration of pro-Chalcedonian orthodoxy, 
which Juliana had championed. Thus, in its final form, the church would have 
added the commemoration of the orthodox victory to its political message. Fol- 
lowing the Solomonic overtones in the architecture, Bardill suggests that Juli- 
ana’s church was intended to be “an earthly copy of a new and better Temple, 
foreseen in the scriptures, a Temple surpassing Solomon’s because it was a pure 
Christian shrine ‘to receive God, who had departed long ago from the defiled 
Jewish Temple.”** 

Bardill also offers some important emendations to Harrison’s reconstruction, 
insisting—correctly, in my view—that Juliana’s church was covered by a wooden 
roof, rather than a dome.” There are also notable similarities in the descriptions 
of the gilded wooden ceilings of the Temple, of Constantine’s basilica at the holy 
sepulchre, and of St. Polyeuktos that encourage a symbolic connection.*® All 
the same, it is difficult to argue—as Bardill and Milner have done*”—that the 
specific model for Juliana’s church was Ezekiel’s Temple, particularly since the 
dedicatory inscription refers to Solomon. Whereas the underlying symbolism 
derives from the Temple, most likely it was not a representation of one particular 
Temple, although Ezekiel’s or Solomon’s might have been called to the fore as 
the political or religious occasion prompted. 

Brian Croke proposes that SS. Sergios and Bakchos was Justinian’s immedi- 
ate response to St. Polyeuktos.** Through a careful reconsideration of the his- 
torical circumstances, he dates the building to the mid-s20s, when Justinian 
was resident at the Hormisdas palace. This dating would place its construction 
immediately after the completion of St. Polyeuktos as redated by Bardill. Indeed, 
several scholars have proposed to view the two churches in relationship to each 
other.’ Both were lavishly decorated, and in both, epigrams concerning their 
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founders encircled the nave. The piety expressed in the Sergios and Bakchos epi- 
gram stands in sharp contrast to the hubris that characterizes Juliana’s inscrip- 
tion. The reference to “other sovereigns” in the Sergios and Bakchos epigram, to 
those “dead men whose labor was unprofitable,” may be read as a not-so-subtle 
critique of Juliana, her vaunted ancestry, and her imperial pretensions.”° In the 
experimental nature of its vaulting and in the subtle geometric complexities of 
its design, the church of SS. Sergios and Bakchos is conceptually far advanced 
beyond its rival, signaling the important innovations that characterize Justini- 
anic architecture. On the other hand, no underlying symbolic message seems 
to have been manifest in its architectural forms—at least, none comparable to 
that of St. Polyeuktos. A symbolic response would have to wait until Justinian 
asserted his imperial authority—that is, until the construction of Hagia Sophia. 
Did Justinian “vanquish” Solomon? It is recounted that Justinian had a statue 
of Solomon set up in the basilica, overlooking Hagia Sophia, and that the fig- 
ure appeared to clutch his cheek, “as one who had been outdone in the build- 
ing of the New Jerusalem.””’ The reference sounds a bit suspicious, to say the 
least; Dagron suggests that this was originally a statue of Theodosios I, “rebapti- 
sée avec humour.””” And whether or not Justinian ever scampered up the ambo 
of Hagia Sophia and shouted the legendary utterance, the Solomonic theme was 
very much in the air by the early sixth century. Following Harrison, Irfan Shahid 
has suggested similar symbolism in other Justinianic foundations, notably the 
Nea in Jerusalem.”’ Like the Temple, the Nea was raised on a high platform ona 
site with no previous religious associations and fronted by two majestic columns; 
indeed, the motivation behind the construction of a new church on virgin ter- 


ritory in a city where virtually every stone is imbued with symbolic significance 
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is far from clear. One wonders if the return to Jerusalem of the Temple’s relics, 
recovered from the Vandals in 532, might have inspired its construction, as both 
Harrison and Shahid suggest.”* 

At the same time, Byzantine rulership was regularly cast in Old Testament 
terms, emphasizing the position of emperor as head of the chosen people. “In 
Byzantium, the Old Testament had a constitutional value,” Gilbert Dagron 
writes; “it had the same normative role in the political sphere as the New Tes- 
tament in the moral sphere.””’ The Life of St. Sylvester, popularly disseminated 
in the fifth and sixth centuries, set Christian kingship in relation to the Old 
Testament kings: according to it, the empress Helena is supposed to have writ- 
ten to her son Constantine advising him to “enter into possession of the basileia 
of David and the wisdom of Solomon,” and to join them as a mouthpiece of 
God.”* References to Davidic virtues abound in imperial panegyric; similarly, 
royal builders could be lauded as new Solomons; both became commonplaces in 
Byzantine times.” But when does the metaphorical use of Temple for political 
ends actually begin? If, as I argue, Eusebios’s Solomonic reference is to Paulinos 
and not to Constantine, then our first imperial Solomon or, as Shahid calls him, 
“Better-[han-Solomon” may be in the Justinianic period.” 

The underlying allusions to the Temple at Hagia Sophia, then, took many 
directions. As a New Temple rebuilt by Justinian at the heart of Constantinople, 


it transformed the city into a new Jerusalem, emphasizing its sacred character, 
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without necessarily replicating its forms.” It also bolstered Justinian’s claims to 
imperial authority, grounding his rule in the divinely sanctioned kingship of the 
Old Testament. These themes—the religious and the political metaphors pro- 
vided by the Old Testament, by Solomon and his Temple, expressed in archi- 
tectural terms—overlap in the time of Justinian, and they merge again in later 
centuries. They are clearly in the air during the period of Basil I and Leo VI (ca. 
867-912), as Shaun Tougher and others have discussed."”° Basil had a statue of 
Solomon placed in the foundations of his famed church of the Nea Ekklesia in 
Constantinople; according to Leo the Grammarian, Basil had the statue, known 
as the “Victory” of Justinian, taken from the basilica and renamed (or possibly 
recarved) after himself. Dagron views all of this as a pretentious parody; he 
suggests that Basil had the statue tossed into the foundations in a sort of imi- 
tation sacrifice for the dedication in 880." It seems more likely that the statue 
was displayed in a chapel in the substructures. In addition, Basil may have been 
responsible for the introduction into the Nea of the horn with which Samuel 
anointed David.’ Even though they were not expressed in architectural terms, 
there were clearly Solomonic overtones in the Nea church that paralleled con- 
temporary imperial panegric. In the same period, other Solomonic relics were to 
be found in Hagia Sophia: the chalice of Solomon was attested in Hagia Sophia 
in the ninth century; a table of Solomon is noted there in the tenth.’* 

Like Justinian, a great builder could be compared to Solomon. During 
the mid-eleventh century, in the mosaic image of the anastasis at Nea Mone 
on Chios, Solomon is uniquely represented as bearded, having been given 
the features of the monastery’s imperial patron, Constantine IX Monoma- 


chos (Fig. 8)."°’ Constantine was renowned as a patron of architecture, and his 
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support for construction projects extended from Constantinople westward to 
Monte Cassino and Rome, eastward to Euchaita, northward possibly to Kiev, 
southward to Chios, Mt. Galesion, Myra, and Jerusalem.’”° The last is perhaps 
most significant, for Constantine had rebuilt (or at least completed the rebuild- 
ing of) the church of the oly sepulchre, which had been destroyed earlier in 
the century.’®”’ If the holy sepulchre stood as the new Temple, then Constan- 
tine Monomachos could be justly lauded as the new Solomon—but curiously, in 
image alone, not in a surviving text. 

The Byzantine reconstruction of the holy sepulchre seems to have ahd an 
impact on the liturgy of Constantinople. Recently Sysse Engberg brought to my 
attention the Byzantine enkainia ceremony, which she has examined as a part 
of her study of the Prophetologia."* The enkainia are the readings used in cer- 
emonies for the dedication of a church. In 38 of the 66 manuscripts that include 
the enkainia, the text is that used at the feast for the dedication of the holy sep- 
ulchre, and is listed as such, with the date either the 13th or 14th of Septem- 
ber, to correspond with the Feast of the Elevation of the Cross. Ten manuscripts 
have the Enkainia of the Great Church—that is, Hagia Sophia—and if a date is 
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given, it is set at 23 December. The first manuscript to specify a particular church 
for the ceremony appears only in the tenth century and it is for the Enkainia 
of the Great Church, although Engberg assumes its common appearance before 
this time. The idea of the enkainia had been taken directly from the Jewish cal- 
endar, as Egeria’s account testifies, although the surviving texts of the Byzantine 
ceremony are much later in date than Egeria’s account.’ The Enkainia of the 
Anastasis Church first appeared in the eleventh century, and by the fourteenth 
century, it held a near-monopoly in the headings of manuscripts that reflect the 
liturgical practice of Constantinople. Engberg speculates that Byzantine impe- 
rial participation in the reconstruction of the holy sepulchre “would justify the 
creation in Hagia Sophia of a yearly feast for the Dedication of the Anastasis 
church,” which was not mentioned in Constantinople prior to that time.” 


The lections read in the ceremony have great resonance: 


Solomon stood before the altar of the Lord 

(1 Kings [3 Kingdoms LX X] 8:22-23a, 27bc, 28-30) 
The Lord by wisdom founded the earth (Prov. 3:19-34) 
Wisdom built herself'a house (Prov. 9:1-11) 


These lections could refer with equal appropriateness to the Temple of Solo- 
mon, the Church of the holy sepulchre, or Hagia Sophia. What is perhaps more 
important is that the same verses could have been used in the dedication of any 
Byzantine church. That is, although the allusions to the Temple have a powerful 
resonance at Hagia Sophia and the holy sepulchre, the association was neither 


exclusive nor all-encompassing. 


The preceding analysis raises a difficult question for the architectural historian: 
What does this chapter have to do with architecture? For if a building is to be 
a bearer of meaning, what is a building’s formal language and how does it com- 
municate? That is, can we—and should we—understand the relationships I have 
just discussed as part of an “iconography” of Byzantine architecture? Are any of 
these buildings “copies” of the Temple in the Krautheimerian sense?'”’ In the 
final analysis, neither the holy sepulchre nor Hagia Sophia looked anything like 


109 Egeria 48-49; trans. Wilkinson, Egeria’s Travels, 146-47. 

110 bid. 

ut Krautheimer, “Introduction” (n. 16 above); it is important to recognize that Krautheimer 
wrote his essay as an introduction and not as the last word on the subject. 
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the Temple, no matter how much we want them to and depite rhetoricians of the 
time standing by to tell us they did. In this respect, St. Polyeuktos, with its rep- 
lication of measurements and imagery, stands as an audacious anomaly, never 
to be repeated, and one that does not figure prominently in the later history of 
Constantinople—nor in the later history of Byzantine architecture. 

Byzantine architecture was capable of subtlety and nuance—more often than 
we are willing to credit. The above discussion should encourage us to develop new 
strategies for the interpretation of built forms, for meanings may be attached to 
architecture in more than one way. Moreover, as Krautheimer recognized, multi- 
ple meanings could be ever-present to “vibrate” together in the same building.” 
I would argue that the churches of the holy sepulchre and Hagia Sophia suc- 
ceed as works of architecture precisely because their symbolism is multivalent. 
By contrast, the symbolic potential of St. Polyeuktos, as a “copy,” seems much 
more restricted. Both the holy sepulchre and Hagia Sophia created an identity 
for their city, standing as powerful images; both celebrate the triumph of Chris- 
tianity, both are imbued with tangible evidence of imperial patronage, both tes- 
tify to the order and harmony of the Christian cosmos. Although they could be 
compared and contrasted with the Temple in all of its manifestations—as they 
no doubt were intended to be--this was never an exclusive meaning; moreover, 
they needed to function for the daily liturgy and to respond to its ceremonies. 

With rare exception, the connection with the Temple is made by words, cer- 
emonies, and relics, but not by specific architectural forms, or by visual imag- 
ery. Even in an image like the Chora narthex mosaic, we “see” a bema; we need 
the inscription to tell us it is the Temple. Understanding the liturgical service 
and the textual tradition may aid in the interpretation of Byzantine architec- 
ture, but words and images, ceremonies and settings, communicate in different 
ways. This fact should not diminish the potential impact of the associations with 
the Temple, which remained powerful, if multivalent, as a symbol and as a met- 
aphor in Byzantine architecture, just as it did in the other arts. It is often said 
that the Byzantine writers and artists preferred complex metaphors to simple 
allegories—that is, to hold in dynamic tension several levels of meaning simul- 
taneously, and we should expect no less of the architecture.'”* In this respect, 


a Byzantine church could act as a sort of resonating vessel, responding to and 


uz Ibid., 122, following Johannes Scotus Erigena, Versus Ianinis Scotti ad Karolum Regem, 
MGH Poetae 3, v. 45, on the symbolism of the number eight. 

u3 A point emphasized throughout the important study by L. Brubaker, Vision and Meaning 
in Ninth-Century Byzantium: Image as Exegesis in the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus (Cam- 
bridge, 1999). 
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interacting with the ceremonies it housed, with different meanings coming to 
the fore as usage required. Finally, buildings, even great monuments, do not exist 
in isolation; nor should they be interpreted out of their historical or social con- 
text. Byzantium’s “monuments of unageing intellect” were products of a liter- 
ate, visually oriented culture, in which words and images mattered greatly, and 
we should attempt to understand the architecture as being as resonant and as 
meaning-full as its art and literature.” 


University of Pennsylvania 


4 W.B. Yeats’s poem “Sailing to Byzantium” (1926) is quoted in full and discussed by R. 
Nelson in Hagia Sophia 1850-1950: Holy Wisdom Modern Monument (Chicago, 2004), 129-54. 
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TEN 


Old Testament Models and the State 
in Early Medieval Bulgaria 


IVAN BILIARSKY 


The state of the Bulgars was one of the most important in central and south- 
eastern Europe in the early medieval epoch. It had spread its power throughout 
the greater part of the Balkan Peninsula to the north of the Haemus Mountains 
and fiercely attacked Thrace and Macedonia. Bulgaria at this time had acquired 
some traits typical of a barbarian state, because the bellicose tribe of the Bul- 
gars had imported the Turkic traditions of the great steppes into the Balkans." 
The creation of the identity of the state and power of early medieval Bulgaria 
on this periphery of Eastern Christendom is the focus of this study, which is 
based on research into the texts forming its political ideological complex dur- 
ing the period of the transition from a pagan barbarian state to a Christian 
imperial one, dating to the reign of Tsar Symeon (893-927). The epoch of his 
rule is extremely important for the creation of the foundations of the medieval 


Bulgarian identity, culture, and state ideology.’ It is essential for our study too 


1 I. Bozhiloy, “El nacimiento de la Bulgaria medieval: Problemos metodoldgicos, termoldgicos y 
typoldgicos,” Revista dela Universidad Compultense (1988): 41ff.; idem, “Razhdaneto na srednove- 
kovna Bulgariia: Nova interpretatsiia,” Istoricheski pregled, nos. 1-2 (1992): 3-34. 

2 The era of Tsar Symeon has been the object of much research. Here we refer to only a few 
publications: I. Bozhilov, Tsar Simeon Veliki (893-927): Zlatnijat vek na Srednovekovna Bilgarija 
(Sofia, 1983); idem, “Lidéologie politique du tsar Syméon: Pax Symeonica,” Byzantinobulgarica 8 
(1986): 73-88; F. Thomson, “The Symeonic Florilegium—Problems of Its Origin, Content, Tex- 
tology and Edition, Together with an English Translation of the Eulogy of Tzar Symeon,” Pal- 
aeobulgarica 17 (1993): 1, 37-53; L. Simeonova, Diplomacy of the Letter and the Cross: Photios, 
Bulgaria and the Papacy; 860s—880s, Classical and Byzantine Monographs 41 (Amsterdam, 1998); 
J. Shepard, “Bulgaria: The Other Balkan ‘Empire’,” in New Cambridge Medieval History (Cam- 
bridge, 1999), 3:567-85; A. Nikolov, Politicheska misiil v rannosrednovekouna Bilgarija (sredata 
na IX—kraja na X vek) (Sofia, 2006). 
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because of its transitional character. We focus mainly on two important texts 
of Palaeobulgarian literature: the List of the Names of Bulgar Princes (Khans) 
and the Bulgarian Apocryphal Chronicle of the Eleventh Century. Both monu- 
ments attest to the ambivalence of the transitory Bulgarian state, which created 
its new identity on the basis of models borrowed from the Old Testament tra- 
dition. The thesis of this study is that the dominant themes of these two texts 
were borrowed from the Bible, and they substituted for pagan beliefs and images 
of authority. 


The Two Principal Texts 


The List of the Bulgar Princes (Khans)’ is a brief list of the names of rulers. It 
begins with the purely mythological Avitochol and his son Irnik, who were said 
to have lived and ruled three hundred years and one hundred fifty years, respec- 
tively.’ They are followed by a list of more or less historical leaders of the Bulgar 
people. The structure of the text is quite simple: the name of the khan is fol- 
lowed by the number of the years he ruled or lived, the name of his clan, and 
the date of the beginning of his reign according to the Bulgar calendar. The List 
appears within the larger work known as the Hellenic Chronicle—an original 
composition originating in the south Slavic, probably Bulgarian, milieu.’ A spe- 
cial study on this topic has been published elsewhere; here we shall mention only 
our conclusions.° 

It is clear from an examination of the Hellenic Chronicle that the compiler 
followed the biblical narration of the establishment and the history of the king- 
dom of Israel: the text includes the acts of the prophet Samuel and a list of the 
Old Testament rulers, as well as the entire text of 2 Kings. The List, beginning 
with the mythical Avitochol, is located in the Chronicle after the tale of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and the end of the kingdom of the People of Israel, making it appear 
that the kingdom of Israel ends with the beginning of the Bulgar rulers. In no 
way does the List appear to constitute a separate text in the Hellenic Chroni- 
cle—and so the reader is left with the impression that it is a part of the preceding 


3 M. Moskoy, Imennik na bilgarskite khanove (Novo tilkuvane) (Sofia, 1988) and the literature 
cited there; I. Biliarsky, “Ot mifa k istorii ili Ot stepi k Izrailju,” Zbornik radova Vizantoloskog 
instituta 42 (2005): 7-22. 

4. Moskov, Imennik, 19-20. 

5 A. Popov, Obzor khronografov russkoi redaktsii (Moscow, 1866), 2:19; Arkhimandrit Leonid, 
“Drevniaia rukopis,” Russkil arkhiv, no. 4 (April 1889): 3ff.; Biliarsky, “Ot mifa k istorii,” 9. 

6 Biliarsky, “Ot mifa k istorii.” 
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biblical text. So, in the opinion of some authors,’ the List is presented in the Hel- 
lenic Chronicle as a part of the preceding scriptural text and thus the names of 
the Bulgar rulers are merely a continuation of the list of the kings of Israel and 
Judah. In this way the whole conception of the state—the land and the people— 
appears as an image of the promised land and the chosen people. 

This context expresses a certain approach to universal history and the Bul- 
gars’ place in it. One of the most important representations of the pagan Bulgar- 
ian state’s ideology entered a Christian chronicle, a Christian synthesis of time 
and history.’ The pagan mythological text became a part of the Christian sacred 
history, the history of salvation, because some authors perceived it as a continua- 
tion of the second book of Kings.’ This proves significant since, as we mentioned 
earlier, the List was included in this context in Bulgaria during the reign of Tsar 
Symeon in the tenth century.’® Thus, we see how the new Christian identity is 
created through identification with certain scriptural phenomena, the most 
important of which is surely that of the Chosen People of God. 

There are also several Russian chronicles, mostly from Novgorod, that show 
heavy influence from Old Testament history. This interest in the Old Testament 
gave rise to a bitter controversy in the Russian church linked to the heresy of 
the so-called “Judaizers.”"* The phenomenon of chronicles centered on the Old 
Testament is usually classified as Russian and is quite atypical for Byzantine, 
Western, and even medieval Jewish historiography.” It is usually linked to the 
western Russian lands of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, where there was a large 
Jewish population, and to Novgorod, which preserved the traditions of Kievan 
Rus.’ The use of the biblical chronicle as evidence of collaboration between 


7B. von Arnim, “Wer war Avitokhol? Zur Fiirstenliste,” Sbornik v chest na prof. L. Miletich 
(Sofia, 1933), 574-75; Moskov, Imennik, 18; Biliarsky, “Ot mifa k istorii,” 19. 

8 Popov, Obzor khronografov russkoi redaktsii, 58-66. 

9 von Arnim, “Wer war Avitokhol?” 574; Moskov, Imennik, 18; Biliarsky, “Ot mifa k istorii,” 
passim. 

10 von Arnim, “Wer war Avitokhol?” 575; E. Pritsak, Die bulgarische Furstenliste und die Spra- 
che der Protobulgaren (Wiesbaden, 1955), 13-14. 

uu About this, see C. G. De Michelis, La Valdesia di Novgorod: “Giudaizzanti” e prima riforma 
(sec. XV) (Turin, 1993); L. R. De Michelis, Evesia e Riforma nel Cinquecento: La dissidenza reli- 
giosa in Russia (Turin, 2000). 

12 M. Pljukhanova, “Biblejskie khronografy,” Biblija v dukhovnoj zhizni i kul’ture Rossii i pra- 
voslavnogo slavjanskogo mira: K soo-letiju Gennadievskoj Biblii (Moscow, 2001), 83. Attention 
should also be drawn to the very interesting study of Moshe Taube, “The Fifteenth-Century 
Ruthenian Translations from Hebrew and the Heresy of the Judaizers: Is There a Connection?” 
in Speculum Slaviae Orientalis: Muscovy, Ruthenia and Lithuania in the Late Middle Ages, ed. 
V. V. Ivanov et al., UCLA Slavic Studies 4 (Moscow, 2005), 185-208. 

3 Pljukhanova, “Biblejskie khronografy,” 82. 
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Pontic Jews and the people of Rus’ is quite problematic and cannot be confirmed 
by the chronicles alone, but it is linked to these territories, where the influence 
of hesychast literature (from the fourteenth century onward) was slight."* Maria 
Pljukhanova wrote that in the tradition preserved in Novgorod, the literature 
reflects the archaic forms and the heritage of the Bulgarian empires, thus con- 
firming our argument relating the Old Testament theme to the tradition of the 
city of Preslav.’* We find in the very creation of the chronography a link to the 
archaic traditions of the First Bulgarian Empire and so to the List. 

The second text is the so-called Bulgarian Apocryphal Chronicle of the Elev- 
enth Century or the Tale of How the Prophet Isaiah Was Brought by an Angel 
to the Seventh Heaven (hereafter Apocryphal Chronicle)."* The manuscript con- 
taining this text disappeared and was lost to scholars for almost a century. It 
was only in the last decade of the twentieth century that the Russian scholar 
A.A. Turilov rediscovered it in Moscow.” 

Usually the Apocryphal Chronicle is presented as a more-or-less original Bul- 
garian text, but understood as showing influence from other Old Testament 
apocryphal texts such as the Vision of Isaiah, the Apocalypse of Daniel, and so 
forth."* The connection to the Hebrew messianic and apocalyptic literature is 
obvious; some parts of the Apocryphal Chronicle are also related to the near east- 
ern tradition, which indicates that it is probably a compilation. 

The inclusion of certain historical events in the text of the chronicle makes it 
appear that the final version was prepared in the eleventh century, approximately 
acentury and a half after the period that concerns us here. References in the text 
of the Apocryphal Chronicle to the Cometopouloi and especially to Peter Deljan 
(d. after 1041), the grandson of Tsar Samuel and son of Tsar Gabriel-Radomir, 
leave no doubt that the text as we have it dates from the middle of the eleventh 
century or even later. Nevertheless, in its composite character we detect traces 
of narrative typical of the transitional epoch between the pagan state and the 
Orthodox Empire (Orthodox Tsarstvo); this epoch we date to the last decades 


14 Ibid., 81, 87. 

15 Ibid., 87. 

16 L. Stojanovié, “Stari srpski hrisovulii akti, biografije, letopisi, tipici, pomenici, zapisi i dr.,” 
Spomenik 3 (1890): 190-93; J. Ivanov, Bogomilski knigii i legendi (Sofia, 1927), 273-87. See the most 
recent publication of the text in V. Tapkova-Zaimova and A. Miltenova, Istoriko-apokaliptichnata 
knizhnina viv Vizantija i v srednovekovna Bilgarija (Sofia, 1996), 192-206. 

17 A.A. Turilov, “Kichevskij sbornik ‘Bolgarskoj apokrificheskoj letopisju,” Palaeobulgarica 19, 
no. 4 (1995): 2-39. 

18 Tapkova-Zaimova and Miltenova, Istoriko-apokaliptichnata knizhnina, 192-93; Ivanov, 
Bogomilski knigi i legendi, 273 ff. 
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of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth century. The Apocryphal Chronicle 
includes many different parts that have been adopted from other literary works. 
Those of biblical origin cannot help us to date the text from which they derive. 
There are, however, some historically relevant citations that certainly refer to 
an epoch earlier than the eleventh century. To cite only one example: the Arab 
name of Aref/Arethas given to one of the rulers is suggestive of the cultural situ- 
ation in the Balkans in the first half of the ninth century.” Of course, another 
argument confirming the use of earlier texts in the compilation of the Apoc- 
ryphal Chronicle as we have it is provided by the traces of some pre-Christian 
beliefs in the narrative. 

What was known in early medieval Bulgaria of the texts of the Old Testa- 
ment? The Old Testament texts, which are the fundamental source of ideas rel- 
evant to our study, were transmitted primarily in three ways: complete books 
of the Old Testament; liturgical lectionaries (the so-called “Prophetologion” or 
“Books of paroimiai”); and a narrative text of the events in the Old Testament 
(the historiographical compendiums called the Historical Palaea or Palaea chro- 
nographica, and the Interpreted Palaea or Palaea interpretata). 

There is no consensus among scholars regarding the date of the translation of 
the complete text of the Old Testament books into Slavonic. There are some tex- 
tual references to the translation of the Bible by Saint Methodios during his mis- 
sion in Greater Moravia. In chapter 25 of his extended Vita it is noted that “he 
translated for six (eight)*® months all of the books of the Old Testament from 
Greek into Slavonic, except the Books of Maccabees, with the help of only two 
(three) ‘tachygraph’ priests”” In the introduction to his translation of John of 
Damascus’s De fide orthodoxa, John the Exarch indicates that St. Methodios 
translated all sixty books of the Old Testament in Greater Moravia.” There is 
also a mention in the Archival Chronicle (Chronograph)—a fifteenth-century 


19 I. Biliarsky, “One More Arab King in the Balkans?” Exx.Dép. 89 [n.s. 18] (2007): 42-48. 

20 The discrepancy in the numbers results from the difference between the Glagolitic and 
Cyrillic systems of alphabetical numeration. We find the same problem in the number of the 
“tachygraph’ priests” who helped St. Methodios. 

21 Kliment Okhridski, Sabrani stichinenija, vol. 3, Prostranni zhitija na Kiril i Metodij, ed. B. St. 
Angeloy and Kh. Kodov (Sofia, 1973), 191. We also find this assertion concerning the translation 
of the sixty Old Testament books by St. Methodius in the Synaxarion of the Vitae of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius, which dates from the tenth century (P. Lavrov, Matrialy po istorii vozniknoven- 
ija drevnejshej slavjanskoj pis menosti (Leningrad, 1930], 100-101.) Unless otherwise indicated, all 
translations are my own. 

22 L. Sadnik, ed., Des hl. Johannes von Damascus"Ex8eos axpibis tig Op8oddbou mlatews in der 
Ubersetzung des Exarchen Johannes, Monumenta linguae slavicae dialectis veteris 5 (Wiesbaden, 
1967), 2—6, 212-13. 
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Russian text with vestiges of its tenth-century Bulgarian prototype—of a trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures from Greek into Slavonic by Gregory the Presby- 
ter during the time of Tsar Symeon, son of Boris.”* We shall not deal here with 
data concerning later translations or redactions of the Old Testament such as 
the fourteenth-century translation of St. Euthymios the Patriarch, and the like. 

There is also no consensus on the meaning of the reference in the Life of 
St. Methodios to the translation of the entire corpus of the Old Testament and 
subsequent work on it in the capital city of Preslav in eastern Bulgaria.** The 
textual data appear to contradict the Life’s assertion. Obviously, it is doubtful 
that such an enormous task could be accomplished in six or eight months. Ques- 
tions remain as to the number and format of the Old Testament books included 
in this translation, as well as the means by which the codices were able to reach 
Bulgaria after the collapse of the Moravian mission. In light of this discussion, 
the work of Gregory the Presbyter is viewed as either a new translation of the 
biblical text or a redaction of the earlier translation.” These issues, however, are 
clearly outside the scope of our brief presentation on the knowledge of Old Tes- 
tament texts in early medieval Bulgaria. It is clear that the new society of tenth- 
century Bulgaria was familiar with some parts of this biblical corpus from which 
it obtained its ideas and stories about the history of the chosen people. 

While the text of the Greek Bible developed from the complete books of the 
Bible to the miscellany of liturgical lections, the Slavonic Bible formed in the 
opposite manner.”* The first Slavonic translations of the Old Testament, that 
is, the Psalter and the Prophetologion, are linked to the liturgical use of the 
Holy Scriptures.” The mission of the brothers SS. Cyril and Methodios among 
the Slavs in central Europe was to introduce Christianity, using their vernac- 
ular in the divine service as an apostolic dialect. This is why the first transla- 
tions they prepared were of the Gospels, the Acts and Epistles, and the Psalter. 


23. S. Nikolova, “Problemit za izdavaneto na nebogosluzhebnite bilgarski srednovekovni tek- 
stove na Starija Zavet,” in Starobilgarskijat prevod na Starija Zavet, vol. 1, Kniga na dvanadesette 
prorotsi s tilkuvanija, ed. R. Zlatanova (Sofia, 1998), 1: XIII. 

24 See the most recent publications on this topic: A. A. Alekseev, Tekstologija slavjanskoj Biblii 
(St. Petersburg, 1999), 153-63ff.; F. J. Thomson, “The Slavonic Translation of the Old Testament,” 
in The Interpretation of the Bible: The International Symposium in Slovenia, ed. J. Kra8ovec (Shef 
field, 1998), 638ff. 

25 Nikolova, “Problemit,” XVI; Alekseev, Tekstologija slavjanskoj Biblii, 167-69. 

26 Thomson, “Slavonic Translation,” 719. 

27. Alekseev, Tekstologija slavjanskoj Biblii, 23-25; Thomson, “Slavonic Translation,” 719ff. For 
more on the Prophetologion, see the article by James Miller in this volume. 

28 See Vita Methodii 1;—Kliment Okhridski, Subrani stichinenija (n. 21 above), 3:191; 
I. Karachorova, “Kiim viprosa za Kirilo-Metodievija starobilgarski prevod na Psaltira,” 
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The liturgical lections from the Old Testament are found in the Prophetolo- 
gion. This is a collection of paroimiai: readings designed to convey the theme of 
the service. The Slavonic text is very archaic, and most scholars believe that the 
Prophetologion was one of the books translated by SS. Cyril and Methodios in 
Greater Moravia.” One should note especially the thesis of M. A. Johnson about 
the consequences of the introduction of the Typikon of the Great Church for 
the destiny of the Slavic Prophetologion.” 

The Old Testament texts are integrated into the divine liturgy directly as lec- 
tions and indirectly as quotations.” Both uses familiarized Bulgarians with the 
Old Testament. More importantly, the Old Testament images were often used in 
the service as archetypes and models for events and persons of the New Testa- 
ment, and thus the structure of the service itself directed neophytes to seek mod- 
els of their own identity in the Old Testament. 

The translation and compilation of both the Historical Palaea and the Inter- 
preted Palaea are thought to have occurred in the tenth century, which is later 
than the two other types of Old Testament texts mentioned above. The earliest 
translations of the Palaea are preserved only in Russian copies, so it is question- 
able whether these texts were disseminated among the south Slavs. One point of 
view asserts that the translation or compilation was prepared in tenth-century 
Bulgaria, and the other affirms that it was created among the eastern Slavs.” 

The Historical Palaea presents the events of the Old Testament from the cre- 
ation up to the reign of King David the Prophet and includes some apocryphal 


commentary and supplementary material.” Therefore, this compilation largely 


Kirilo-Metodievski studii 6 (1989): 130-245; A.-M. Totomanova, “Prevodi na Kiril i Metodij,” 
and I. Karachorova, “Psaltir,” both in Starobilgarska literatura: Entsiklopedichen rechnik, ed. 
D. Petkanova (Sofia, 1992), 361, 379-80 (with cited bibliography); A. Naumow, Idea-Immagine- 
Testo: Studi sulla letteratura slavo-ecclesiastica (Alessandria [Italy], 2004), 117 ff. 

29 A. Miltenova, “Parimijnik,” in Starobilgarska literatura, 320. 

30 “Observations on the Hymnography of Certain Medieval Slavic Parimejniks,” Srpski jezik 2, 
nos. 1-2 (1997): 363-76. 

31 Naumow, Idea-Immagine-Testo, ity 

32 Thomson, “Slavonic Translation,” 870-73; T. Slavova, “Za protografa na Tilkovnata 
Paleja (virkhu material ot palejnija Shestodnev),” Palaeobulgarica 15, no. 3 (1991): 57-693 idem, 
“Arkhivskijat khronograf i Tilkovnata Paleja,” Palaeobulgarica 18, no. 4 (1994): 48-63; idem, 
Tilkovnata Paleja v konteksta na starobilgarskata knizhnina (Sofia, 2002). These articles present 
contrary points of view and give rich citations of the earlier literature. 

33. A.N. Popov, “Kniga bytija nebesi i zemli (Paleja istoricheskaja) s prilozheniem sokrashchen- 
noj Palei russkoj redakcii,” Chtenija otdela istorii i drevnostej rossijskikh 1 (1881); M. N. Speranskij, 
“‘Jugoslavjanskie teksty ‘Istoricheskoj Palei’ i russkie ee teksty,” in Ig istorii russko-slavjanskikh 
sujazej, ed. M. N. Speranskij (Moscow, 1960), 104-47; R. Stankov, “Istoricheskaja Paleja— 
pamjatnik drevnej bolgarskoj kul’tury,” Palaeobulgarica 10, no. 4 (1986): 55-63. 
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coincides with the two texts on which our present study is focused. The apoc- 
ryphal nature of these two texts and their close link to Old Testament history 
are very important, and we strongly believe that the Historical Palaea should 
be examined as one of the main sources of ideas of the List and the Apocryphal 
Chronicle. With this assertion we do not want to diminish the importance of the 
Interpreted Palaea**—as we strongly believe that this polemical text was also a 
possible source of knowledge of biblical history. 

Thus, these three basic varieties of the Old Testament were available in tenth- 
century Bulgaria. Texts used liturgically were the most influential, since they 
brought the stories closer to the believers and created a link between the literary 
and oral traditions. In this way medieval Bulgarian society quite early achieved a 


fundamental awareness of Old Testament narrative. 


The People and the Kingdom—the New Israel in the New Promised Land 


The introduction of the Apocryphal Chronicle draws from the Old Testament 
prophetical tradition as borrowed from the “Vision of Isaiah”: God sends Isaiah 
with a special mission to his people (Isaiah 6). Isaiah was the one who condemned 
the sins of the people of Israel (Isaiah 1:1-10) and predicted their punishment in 
exile, the subsequent creation of a renewed Israel, free of sins (Isaiah 5:13ff.), and 
the calling of many peoples to the faith of the “mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob” (Isaiah 2:3). All this is linked to the prophecy of the 
Messiah (Isaiah 9:6) and makes the book of Isaiah of special interest for Chris- 
tian interpretations and particularly relevant to the present study. The history, 
related later, is presented as the result of the special mission of the prophet Isaiah 
to disclose the destiny of the “last people” in the “last times.”” So too the Bul- 
garian people are presented in the Apocryphal Chronicle as having such a special 
mission in world history. We would like to stress some points in the text that 
reveal to us noteworthy ideas of the medieval author. 

In the Apocryphal Chronicle the Bulgarians adopt a vision of a new chosen 
people that has strong ethnic characteristics. The text develops certain elements 
of similarity between the Bulgarians and the children of Israel. God takes the 
prophet to the heavens to charge him with a special mission concerning “the 
third part of the Comans, called Bulgarians.” Their history is especially empha- 
sized: the prophet went to the Comans on the “left of Rome,” separated a third 


34 Slavova, Tilkovnata Paleja, 105ff., 10 9ff., 160ff., 275ff., 335-48. 
35 Tapkova-Zaimova and Miltenova, Istoriko-apokaliptichnata knizhnina (n. 16 above), 195. 
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of them and conducted them to the “Land of Karvuna.” He, the prophet of God, 
promoted a king for them and organized their kingdom as the prophet Samuel 
had organized Israel. From then on the entire history of the new people is closely 
linked to the history of humanity, which is the history of salvation: this new 
people were first to abandon pagan beliefs and from them came the first Chris- 
tian empire in the person of St. Constantine. The finding of the Holy Cross and 
the foundation of Constantinople, called the “new Jerusalem” (events related 
to salvation), are linked to Constantine. Finally, the Bulgarian kingdom, estab- 
lished by the prophet Isaiah, is linked to the last days, revealed in a manner sug- 
gesting the Apocalypse with attacks of savage barbarian peoples.” 

The land of this new chosen people in many ways replicates the Holy Land, 
geographically as well as historically and religiously. For the People of Israel, the 
Promised Land is an essential part of their covenant with God. A reference to 
it in the Palaeobulgarian texts indicates the state’s attempt to form an individ- 
ual identity based on an Old Testament model. Certain geographical character- 
istics unite the land presented in our sources with the biblical archetype, that 
is, features of the natural landscape of Canaan. Most especially, the Apocryphal 
Chronicle develops this particular similarity between the biblical promised land 
and the land of the Bulgars: the new Patria is a fertile territory located between 
two waters. 

There are several references to rivers in the List and in the Apocryphal Chron- 
icle. Although they differ somewhat, they share certain key elements. In the List 
the idea of the kingdom is not well developed in its geographical characteristics. 
The text is restricted mostly to the enumeration of the princes with the dates 
of their reigns. We do find, however, some references about the land in the pas- 
sage “These five princes ruled for five hundred and fifteen years beyond the Dan- 
ube with shaved heads. After them the prince Isperich came on this side of the 
river. And it is the same until now.”” So, the former period is characterized by 
the Bulgars being settled beyond the great European river. We see, therefore, 
the passage of the people to the new land, presented as a crossing of the river 
of Danube. Their settlement in the New Patria is obviously a turning point in 
their history, which is how it is presented also in the Apocryphal Chronicle. The 
journey of the people is separated into two parts: before and after the conquest 
of the present lands. The arrival of the Bulgarians in their promised land is pre- 
sented exactly according to the paradigm of the arrival of the people of Israel 


36 Ibid., 196-98. 
37. Moskov, Imennik (n. 3 above), 20. 
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in the promised land of Canaan. They crossed the river Jordan and entered the 
land. The very crossing of the river is especially stressed in the scriptural text. It 
happened miraculously with divine intervention when the Levites under God’s 
inspired command of Joshua stopped in the river and the people passed through 
it (Joshua 3). Obviously, this incident is reminiscent of the text on crossing the 
Red Sea and marks a crucial moment in the history of the covenant of the chosen 
people with God. 

With the mention of the river and also of the sea the Holy Land is presented 
as a median between the two. It is important to emphasize the geography of the 
land where the prophet led the Bulgar people: the Apocryphal Chronicle men- 
tions it as the “Land of Karvuna’ or the land between the Danube and the Black 
Sea, which was formerly inhabited by the Hellenes and the Romans.* This is 
modern-day Dobrudja, the territory on the right bank of the lower Danube that 
lies between the great European river and the Pontus. This terrain is similar to 
that of the Holy Land: a large strip of land between two bodies of water (the 
Jordan River and the sea), fertile and abundant. 

The land of the Bulgarians is presented in our sources not only as a geograph- 
ical but also as a religious replica of the Holy Land. It is the land appointed by 
God for them (as the promised land for the Hebrews): that is why he sends the 
prophet Isaiah of the Apocryphal Chronicle on his mission. It is the land of the 
“people of the last days,” an expression giving an eschatological dimension. 

The reference to the “Kingdom of Jerusalem” is linked to the activities of 
the emperor Constantine,” who is himself an image of the Holy Emperor 
Constantine the Great, but his connection—in the framework of the Apocry- 
phal Chronicle—to the Bulgarian Kingdom, established by the Prophet Isaiah, 
is strongly emphasized: he is born in the Bulgarian land under Tsar Peter to a 
young, wise and righteous widow."* He created the city of Constantinople, also 
known as the “New Jerusalem,” in a deserted territory situated again between two 


waters, two seas. All this is somehow linked to the discovery of the Holy Cross.” 


38 Tapkova-Zaimova and Miltenova, Istoriko-apokaliptichnata knizhnina, 195. 

39 Ibid., 197. 

40 Ibid., 196. 

41 Here is the text of the Apocryphal Chronicle, presenting the birth, life, and activities of the 
“tsar Constantine”: “Then, during the reign of the holy tsar Peter, there was in the Bulgarian land 
a widow and she was young and wise and very righteous; her name was Helena. And she gave birth 
to Tsar Constantine, a holy and righteous man. He was son of Constantine the Green and mother 
Helena; that Constantine, called Porphyrogenitus, was the Roman emperor. ... And an angel of 
God appeared to him and announced to him about the Holy Cross from the East. He gathered 
his warriors, took his mother, and went to the East by sea, to the place of Calvary. There was a 
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Thus the history of the Bulgarians is intermingled with that of the Romans, and 
the “Kingdom of Jerusalem” of the first Christian emperor is inhabited, accord- 
ing to the text, by Bulgarians. The Bulgarian and Roman lands are deliberately 
confused in the Apocryphal Chronicle and both together with “Jerusalem’s land,” 
since all three are described as “the dominion of the tsar Constantine.” 


The King 


In this conception of the state as the unity of the land, the people, and the king, 
it should be understood that the king should be seen not merely as the ruler but 
as a synthesis of the other two—the land and the people—and that he is their 
personified and incarnate representative. Now the king is not a typical figure 
among the leaders of Israel (1 Samuel 8). The act of creating a terrestrial king- 
dom of the chosen people was perceived in the beginning as a destruction of the 
power of God, who was considered the one and only king of Israel. The leaders 
of the Hebrews are therefore not just their kings, but also their prophets and 
judges, and so the paradigm for Christian rulers is not only the king of Israel or 
Judah but also the patriarch, the judge, and, most of all, the prophet. 

Speaking about the conception of the kingdom as a replica of the Old Tes- 
tament kingdoms of the chosen people is not so extraordinary, surprising, or 
original. We find it brilliantly expressed in Byzantium,” giving the archetype 
and main patterns of the medieval Bulgarian culture. We can say that this is the 
exact source of ideas for the creation of the Old Testament models in the state 
of the neophytes to the north of the Balkan Mountains. Even more, we find an 
excellent expression of these ideas in the Vita Cyrilli in the words of the very 
apostle of the Slavs and in a text undoubtedly known in Bulgaria.” Let us look 
at how the paradigm of Christian rulers as kings, patriarchs, and prophets is 
reflected in the List and the Apocryphal Chronicle. 


little town called Byzantium. And when he arrived at this place and saw the deserted area from 
sea to sea, he thought: ‘IfI go to Calvary and find the Holy Cross, on Which Christ was crucified, 
and come back again to this deserted place, I shall build a city and I shall give it the name of New 
Jerusalem—habitation of the saints and adornment of the kings.” Tapkova-Zaimova and Milten- 
ova, Istoriko-apokaliptichnata knizhnina, 196-97. 

42 This is in the paragraph explaining the “bad tsar” Symeon the Wise: “And he made perish 
the Bulgarian land, Jerusalem’s and the Roman, the dominion of the tsar Constantine.” Tapkova- 
Zaimova and Miltenova, Istoriko-apokaliptichnata knizhnina, 197. 

43 See G. Dagron, Emperor and Priest: The Imperial Office in Byzantium (Cambridge, 2003), 
48-50. 

44 Kliment Okhridski, Sabrani stichinenija (n. 21 above), 3:99 ff. 
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Not only are the names of the kings cited in the Apocryphal Chronicle—the 
brothers Moses, Aaron, and Samuel, born miraculously to a woman who was 
both widow and prophet”—the names of biblical prophets, but we find those 
same names in the political history of Bulgaria during the second half of the 
tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century."* The four Cometopouloi 
brothers, David, Moses, Aaron, and Samuel, lived in the western part of Bul- 
garia and restored the empire that had been occupied by the Romaioi. It is reveal- 
ing that all four were given names of great Old Testament prophets, a practice 
highly atypical for the Bulgarian milieu.” Certainly the name of the ruler is an 
identity marker of ideological character; in this case, the identification of these 
four brothers with the leaders of the children of Israel is certain. 

The next and probably the most interesting and controversial element of the 
Apocryphal Chronicle relates to the “apparition” of the Bulgar khan Asparuch 
(ca. 650-ca. 700), called Ispor in the Apocryphal Chronicle. One should stress 
here his miraculous appearance in the world. The chronicle states that he was “a 
child brought for a period of three years in a basket.”* It is not explicitly writ- 
ten that the basket floated in a river, but all the later activities of Ispor occur 
in the context of the Danube. Thus Ispor’s story strongly suggests the story of 
the prophet Moses and the myth about the “miraculously appearing child” who 
had a special destiny in history. The latter generated great interest in Bulgarian 


45 The theme of the miraculously born child is of special importance to the chronicle. It is usu- 
ally interpreted in Bulgarian historiography as a reminiscence of the pagan believers, but it has a 
strong scriptural basis as well. In Isaiah 8:3 we find mention of a virgin who conceived and bore a 
son. We return to this topic later. 

46 Tapkova-Zaimova and Miltenova, Istoriko-apokaliptichnata knizhnina, 197. There are many 
studies on the history of Cometopouloi and here we shall cite only a few of them: G. Schlum- 
berger, L’épopée byzantine a la fin du dixiéme siecle, 3 vols. (Paris, 1896-1905); V. N. Zlatarski, 
Istorija na bilgarskata ditrzhava prez srednite vekove (Sofia, 1927), 1.2:633-790; N. Adontz, Sam- 
uel l'Arménien, Roi des Bulgares, Etudes Arméno-Byzantines (Lisbon, 1965), 347-407; W. Seibt, 
“Untersuchungen zur Vor- und Frithgeschichte der bulgarischen Kometopulen,” Handes Amsorya 
89 (1975): 65-98; S. Pirivatri¢, Samuilova drzhava: Obim i karakter (Belgrade, 1997), subsequently 
translated into Bulgarian (Sofia, 2000); I. Bozhilov in Istorija na srednovekouna Bilgarija VU- 
XIV vek, vol. x of Istorija na Bilgarija v tri toma (Sofia, 1999), 308-38. 

47 Here I shall not discuss the well-known thesis about the Armenian origin of the Come- 
topouloi. It is not relevant to this article and, moreover, it does not at all explain why they have 
names of the great Old Testament prophets. 

48 Tapkova-Zaimova and Miltenova, Istoriko-apokaliptichnata knizhnina, 196. There is a prob- 
lem with this text. Some scholars have taken this opportunity to develop a whole theory on the 
mythological basis of the story and to link it to pagan mythological patterns—T. Molloy, Mit, 
epos, istorija (Veliko Tirnovo, 1997), 34-35. We follow the majority position in reading the word 
as “basket,” which is not only logical but also corresponds to the Old Testament text about the 
childhood of the prophet Moses. The mistake can be accounted a scribal error. 
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historical literature, as there is a general tendency to seek pagan roots in the 
country’s Christian tradition. This is mainly the focus of folklore studies, where 
the citations of medieval texts are usually used only as an auxiliary support. Even 
the scriptural models are interpreted as borrowed from the Near Eastern pagan 
past, which is seen as a precursor of the Bible and a source of biblical topoi and 
ideas. We shall leave this type of interpretation aside in our study in order to try 
to identify the scriptural basis of the Bulgarian Christian tradition. 

Thus, we arrive at the Moses paradigm for the king, the image of the ruler as 
the “new Moses,” which was familiar in the Middle Ages. Much earlier, Eusebios 
of Caesarea, in the Vita Constantini, had used the pattern in his glorification of 
the emperor Constantine."? Constantine’s life is presented as a replica of Moses’ 
from cradle to grave: he is a servant of God and fulfills His will on the Earth. 
Eusebios provided a literary model in the European and Mediterranean east, 
and his work had a great influence on all the countries of the Byzantine com- 
monwealth.”° Recent research shows that this model existed in Bulgaria as well.” 

The great prophet is the leader of the people of Israel, their liberator from the 
pharaoh’s yoke, their guide to the promised land. Coming from the house of 
Levi and organizing the cult of the Hebrews, Moses figures not only as a priest 
but also as a legislator and secular ruler, the king. It is important to mention 
the “Rod of God,” given to the prophet. This rod had special importance during 
imperial ceremonies in Byzantium, where it was brought by Constantine as one 
of the pignora imperii.” 

The Mosaic paradigm for Bulgarian rulers is mentioned in a few places other 
than the Apocryphal Chronicle. R. Rashev emphasizes a phrase from a letter of 
Patriarch Nicholas Mystikos to Tsar Symeon in which the Bulgarian ruler is 


49 M. Hollerich, “Religion and Politics in the Writings of Eusebius: Reassessing the First ‘Court 
Theologian,” Church History 59, no. 3 (Sept. 1990): 321-25; idem, “The Comparison of Moses and 
Constantine in Eusebius of Caesarea’s Life of Constantine,” StP 19 (1989): 80-95; A. Wilson, “Bio- 
graphical Models: The Constantinian Period and Beyond,” in Constantine: History, Historiogra- 
phy and Legend, ed. S. N. C. Lieu and D. Montserrat (New York, 1998), 107-35; Eusebios, Life of 
Constantine, trans. Ay. Cameron and S. G. Hall (Oxford, 1999), 36ff. 

50 The Moses paradigm is very popular in Byzantium, and not only for Constantine. See 
Dagron, Emperor and Priest (n. 43 above), 98, 109-10, 127ff,, 253, 282ff., 276-81, 313-18. 

51 R. Rashev, “Tsar Simeon: prorok Mojsej i bilgarskijat Zlaten vek,” 1100 godini Veliki Preslav, 
ed. T. Totev (Shumen, 1995), 1:66-69; idem, “Tsar Simeon—‘nov Mojsej’ ili ‘nov David,” 
Preslavska knizhovna shkola 7 (2004): 366-76; idem, Tsar Simeon: Shtrihi kum lichnostta i deloto 
mu. (Sofia, 2007), 60-72. 

52 A. Grabar, Lempereur dans l'art byzantin (Paris, 1936), 29; Dagron, Emperor and Priest, 
98, 143ff., 231; Rashev, “Tsar Simeon—‘nov Mojsej’ ili ‘nov David’,” 372ff.; Rashev, Tsar Simeon: 
Shtribi, 67-68. 
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compared to the image of the great prophet.”? We view this as a continuation not 
only of the general trend to perceive the king as the new Moses, which was bor- 
rowed from Byzantium, but also of the native tradition presented in the Apocry- 
phal Chronicle, which was based directly on the Old Testament narrative. 

The first two rulers in the Lis¢ are purely mythological, despite their identifi- 
cation by certain scholars as Attila, the leader of the Huns, and his son Ernac.™ 
The text, though, is purely mythological and presents the pagan “religious” con- 
ceptions of power in the Bulgar state and society.” The rulers of the Bulgarian 
state appear in it not only as leaders of their people but as descendants of gods 
or divine ancestors who created the world and the people, harmonized the pre- 
temporal chaos, and ever since have returned cyclically to restore order in the 
visible world.*® 

After the Christianization of Bulgaria, the Christian leader can no longer be 
a king-god, but must be merely a king by God’s grace and appointment. He is no 
longer the incarnation of a divinity but the lieutenant of the Lord, who is the 
unique source and possessor of every power. Looking for images and models to 
conceptualize their rulers in the context of the Holy Scriptures, the neophytes 
arrived at the kings of the children of Israel—the unique scriptural model of ter- 
restrial power by the Lord’s grace. 

The way in which the Old Testament images are linked to the state and used 
to create the new identity of the people, the state, and its ruler is of great inter- 
est. In the Bulgarian case this affiliation takes place by the abovementioned inte- 
gration of the mythological pagan text of the Bulgars into a universal Christian 
chronicle—the insertion of the khans in the list of the kings of Israel and Judah. 
Thus the sacred history of the Bulgars is equated with the biblical text, and the 


53 Nicholas I Patriarch of Constantinople, Letters, ed. R. J. H. Jenkins and L. G. Wester- 
ink (Washington, DC, 1973), 176; Rashev, “Tsar Simeon: prorok,” 66-67; idem, Tsar Simeon: 
Shtrihi, 60. 

54 This identification already has a long history from the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (the pioneer is W. Tomaschek). See the bibliographical review: A. Burmoy, “Viprosi iz istor- 
ijata na prabilgarite,” Godishnik na Sofijskija universitet, Istoriko-filologicheski fakultet 4.4, no. 2 
(1948): 6-9. 

55 Among the many articles about pagan Bulgarian rulers, we cite only the very suggestive and 
recently published article by Florin Curta that is not only rich in ideas but also presents a perfect 
review of the sources and historiography on the pagan royalty in early medieval Bulgaria: “Qagan, 
Khan, or King? Power in Early Medieval Bulgaria (Seventh to Ninth Century),” Viator: Medie- 
val and Renaissance Studies 37 (2006): 1-31. The kingship of the early medieval southern Slavs is 
presented in idem, The Making of the Slavs: History and Archaeology of the Lower Danube Region, 
c. 500-700 (Cambridge, 2001), 311-31. 

56 I. Biliarsky, “Lohistoire et l’identité,” RESEE 41.1-4 (2003): 39ff.; idem, “Ot mifa k istorii” 
(n. 3 above), 15-18. 
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people of the great steppes enter the Hebrew-Christian history of the world, the 
history of the Testament and salvation, and the Bulgarian neophytes become a 
chosen people of God, a new Israel. 

King David was another Old Testament model king for a Christian ruler. 
He provides an especially important pattern for Byzantine political theory and 
practice, and we have every reason to mark out its path from Constantinople to 
Bulgaria.” We find some clear traces of the image of this Old Testament king 
and prophet in the Apocryphal Chronicle, although David is not specifically 
mentioned by name. We would like, however, to focus on the part of the text 
dedicated to the so-called “King Izot,” the son of Ispor. The name is confusing, 
but there are Byzantine and Old Testament parallels to it. The first derives from 
the text of De thematibus of the emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus. He 
hellenized the Armenian name of Ashot as AZ@toc,”* which is quite similar to 
the name of our king Izot. This fact presents an opportunity for the identifi- 
cation of Izot as someone with special relevance. As we shall see below, it was 
probably during the reign of Ashot the Curopalate that the story of the Geor- 
gian and Armenian Bagrationi dynasty’s descent from King David was created. 
This Davidic paradigm of power is further developed in the Apocryphal Chron- 
icle in the presentation of Izot’s glorious victories. We pass over here other par- 
allels, such as those to a certain Azotios in the Patria Constantinopoleos, whom 
the emperor Constantine vanquished in Byzantion at the foundation of the 
city of Constantinople,” and those to the city of the Philistines called Ashdod 
(Alatevos/Alwtoc), which had a special place in their struggle with the Chil- 
dren of Israel (see for example Joshua 11:22, 13:3, 15:46-47; Judges 1:18; 1 Samuel 
I:1, 5—6, §:3, 6-7, 6:17 and so on). 

These latter two parallels are not so relevant to the present topic as the Apoc- 
ryphal Chronicle’s text about Izot’s victory over certain enemies: he “made per- 
ish the king Ozia .. . and Goliath the Frank from Overseas.”® King Ozia’s 
name relates to the name of Uzziah, whom we meet thirty-four times in the 


Old Testament and twice in the New Testament in the more hellenized form 


57 Dagron, Emperor and Priest (n. 43 above), 48-53, 114 ff. 199ff., 267-76, 313-18; S. Tougher, 
‘The Reign of Leo VI (886-912): Politics and People (Leiden—New York—Cologne, 1997), 122-32; 
L. Brubaker, Vision and Meaning in Ninth-Century Byzantium: Image as Exegesis in the Homilies 
of Gregory of Nazianzus (Cambridge, 1999), 105, 147, 177-78, 185-93, 199-200. 

58 Constantini Porphyrogeniti, De thematibus (introduzione-testo critico—commento), ed. 
A. Pertusi (Vatican City, 1952), 75 n. 7. 

59 G. Dagron, Constantinople imaginaire: Etude sur le recueil des “Patria” (Paris, 1984), 45-48. 
60 Tapkova-Zaimova and Miltenova, Istoriko-apokaliptichnata knizhnina (n. 16 above), 196. 
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of Ozias." Several persons with this name are cited in the Holy Scriptures, but 
the most relevant to our topic is Uzziah, king of Judah, son of King Amaziah 
and father of King Jotham (see 2 Chronicles 26). He was a righteous and strong 
king, but “his heart was exalted so as to be corrupt, and he did wrong against the 
Lord, his God, and entered into the Lord’s shrine, to burn incense on the altar 
of incense” (2 Chronicles 26:16 NETS). God punished him and he was leprous 
to the end of his days. 

Is there any relation between the biblical Uzziah, king of Judah, and the one 
mentioned in the Apocryphal Chronicle? The two names have the same Slavic 
spelling. Ozia is called in the apocryphal text the “king from the East,” who was 
killed by King Izot and by his warriors. The importance of King Ozia’s name 
in the Apocryphal Chronicle is not its historical accuracy, but its ideological sig- 
nificance. Both kings are negatively portrayed: Uzziah was a victim of his pride, 
transgressed the Law, and was punished by God; Ozia of the Apocryphal Chron- 
icle was an enemy of a good king, Izot, who vanquished him. 

The other name of interest here, which provides more possibilities of inter- 
pretation, is “Goliath the Frank from Overseas.” We avoid any attempt to iden- 
tify him with a historical person such as the emperor Louis the Pious, some 
other Frankish ruler, or Harold Hardrada—the Viking from Iceland, who was 
a mercenary in Byzantium and later became the king of Norway.” For our pur- 
poses, again, it is enough that he is known by the biblical name Goliath. He, too, 
was defeated by King Izot. The text does not suggest any real event of Bulgarian 
history, but it evokes the battle between the Prophet and King David and the 
Philistine champion (1 Samuel 17). Thus King Izot recalls the glory of David and 
his people and the glory of Israel in the battle with their foes. The suggestion of 
the Davidic paradigm in the figure of the ruler Izot is incontrovertible, for this is 
surely the paradigm of the anointed king of the chosen people. 


A Comparative View with Other Oriental Christian States 


Let us now extend the scope of this inquiry into the use of Old Testament types 
in Bulgaria by looking at parallel processes in other countries on the periphery 


61 We find it twice in 2 Kings (4 Kingdoms LXX), twice in 1 Chronicles, eleven times in 2 
Chronicles, once in Esdras, thirteen times in Judith, twice in Isaiah, and once each in Hosea, 
Amos, and Zechariah. It is cited twice in Matthew (1:8-9). This is the name of the king of Judah. 
62 A. Miltenova and M. Kajmakamova, “The Uprising of Petar Delyan (1040-1041) in a New 
Old Bulgarian Source,” BBulg 8 (1986): 235-36; for more about him see the ODB 2:902. 
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of Eastern Christianity: Ethiopia, Russia, and the Christian states in the Cau- 
casus.° Though differing from one another in many respects, the processes in 
these three regions are similar in their exploitation of Old Testament images and 
especially in their use of the heritage of the kings of Israel to argue for the ruler’s 
identity and power in a new milieu. 

The Russian case should be closer to that of early medieval Bulgaria, not 
only because of the similar influence of Constantinople on both states, but also 
because of the common Slavic culture, official language, and literature. Here we 
shall focus our attention on the cult of the first Russian prince-martyrs, who 
became models of the holiness of the ruling dynasty, and its interpretation in the 
Old Testament context. 

B. A. Uspensky published his observations on the connection of Old Testa- 
ment readings to the office of the first Russian saints—Princes Boris and Gleb 
(d. ro1s).°* The story of their martyrdom is sometimes inserted into the readings 
of the Vespers service as an alternative text, replacing the required Old Testa- 
ment reading from the book of Genesis, which tells the story of the slaughter of 
Abel by his brother Cain (Genesis 4).” Thus, the martyrdom of SS. Boris and 
Gleb entered the ecclesiastical lections and replaced the story about Cain and 
Abel because it was conceived as a concrete local realization of the same story. Rus- 
sian history, therefore, also acquired its scriptural paradigm and became a part 
of the history of humanity by linking itself to the history of the people of Israel. 
In accordance with Uspensky’s thesis, the affiliation to Old Testament history 
was necessary for the recently converted state to sanctify its new Christian iden- 
tity, which is the identity of new Israel, the new chosen people. 

There is a typological unity between the cited Russian case and the Bulgar- 
ian one, presented by the List: the insertion of the history of a newly converted 
people into biblical history.** The ideological functions are quite analogous. In 


63 We would like to repeat that in the Eastern Orthodox countries, despite the local specific 
traits that we can discover especially in Russia and in the Caucasus, these ideas were communi- 
cated largely through the Eastern Roman Empire. Even in Muslim political thought the influence 
of Byzantium is crucial: Dagron, Emperor and Priest (n. 43 above), 51-53. 

64 B.A. Uspenskij, Boris i Gleb: vosprijatie istorii v dreunej Rusi (Moscow, 2000). 

65  Ibid., off., Prilozhenie 1:112-18. 

66 The Paroimiai mentioned above are not the normative texts of the Old Testament but some 
excerpts, designated to be read primarily during the service of Vespers. Nevertheless, we must 
keep in mind that at this time the text of the whole Old Testament was not accessible in Sla- 
vonic; for some centuries later, it was available only via these Vespers readings. So, the insertion 
of any text into the latter should be conceived exactly as an insertion into the Old Testament: 
“C usBecTBIM MpHOMAxKCHHeM MOXHO CKasaTb BOObuIe, uTo [lapemeitHuK—sTo He 4TO UHOE, 
kak Berxuii 3azer B ero 6orocayxe6HO BepcuH, MHbIMM CAOBaMH, co6paHne TeKcToB Berxoro 
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the cited case of SS. Boris and Gleb, the parallelism drawn between the Old Tes- 
tament text and the creation of prototypes for the dynasty’s goals establishes the 
same theology of power, state, and people. The comparison is made not simply 
to point to the sacrifice of the innocent or to seek a pattern to explain the holi- 
ness of the victims, but to affiliate Russian history to the history of the children 
of Israel and to identify the neophytes with the chosen people and their state and 
the power of its ruler to the divinely anointed Old Testament kings from Saul, 
David, and Solomon onward. 

The Russian people have a long history of messianic ideas and self-identifi- 
cation as the chosen people. This forms the basis of their concept of the third 
Rome, the seventeenth-century schism, and the eschatological visions of the Old 
Believers up to the twentieth century. The image of the innocent victim is well 
represented in this complex of ideas, but it is based mostly on New Testament 
paradigms. Of course, every martyr and every innocent victim is either a pre- 
figuration of the Lord Jesus Christ or has him as the archetype, which points 
to a New Testament ideal at the base of every Old Testament image. This is the 
case with the martyrdom of Abel.” It is not our goal to develop the topic fur- 
ther in this direction, but it should be noted that some of the above mentioned 
paradigms are quite important in all of the cultures we have examined. In a 
Christian milieu the study of Old Testament patterns will usually have some 
connection with the New Testament. 

In medieval Georgia and Armenia the paradigm of the Old Testament 
was filtered through the heritage of the royalty of the chosen people. A long 
tradition concerning Hebrew presence in the Caucasus strongly influenced 
Georgian and Armenian cultures and provides an explanation for many later 
developments. We wish to focus, however, upon God’s presence among his new 
chosen people and the way the Bagrationi dynasty justified their royal power 
by citing King David as their ancestor. Of particular interest is the History and 
Narration of the Bagrationis by the eleventh-century author Sumbat Davitis- 
dze, which is the main source of this story.** Of course, the story appeared much 
earlier (see below), but it was codified by Sumbat. The Bagrationis took power 


3apera, BOMeAMMX B HepKoBHyto cayx6y” (“We can say that the Prophetologion is not some- 
thing else but the very text of the Old Testament in its liturgical version, so a collection of the Old 
Testament texts that entered the ecclesiastical divine service”; Uspenskij, Boris i Gleb, 7). 

67 As we see it can be related to the martyrdom of St. Stephen, to St. Demetrius, and so on to 
the Lord Jesus Christ himself (ibid., 39). 

68 TL use the Russian translation of the work: Sumbat Davitis-dze, Istorija i povestvovanie o 


Bagrationakh, ed. M. D. Lordkipanidze, Pamjatniki gruzinskoj literatury 3 (Tbilisi, 1979). 
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as the leading dynasty in Georgia in the ninth century. Their first great repre- 
sentative was Ashot the Curopalate, but even before his rule they had already 
governed some local Caucasian principalities.” It was during this earlier period 
that the story of the ruling family coming from the seed of the king and prophet 
David and thus of the family’s affiliation with the terrestrial parents of Lord 
Jesus Christ was created. The story appeared in both Georgian and Armenian 
milieus and became a common historical and ideological topos to claim the 
source of the power of the dynasty and its priority over other pretenders to the 
royal crown.” 

The legend of the origin of the Bagrationis from the king and prophet David 
was first mentioned in Armenian literature in the work of John Draschanakerttsi 
at the beginning of the tenth century. In Georgian literature this legend is 
known from the Vita of Gregory Handzteli, written by George Merchul€ in the 
middle of the tenth century. In this text St. Gregory addresses Ashot the Curo- 
palate as “lord, called son of David the prophet and God’s anointed.””* Obvi- 
ously, the story was quite popular and widely known because it even entered 
the text of the De administrando imperio of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The 
emperor wrote that the Iberians believe that they are descendants of the wife of 
Uriah, with whom King David committed adultery, and therefore they place 
their origins in Jerusalem.” Constantine VII cites not the genealogical line of 
Joseph, the husband of the Virgin Mary, but that of the Mother of God her- 
self, which somehow contradicts the legend as we know it from Sumbat’s text. 
Finally, this genealogy comes down to two brothers—David and Skandiatis— 
who moved to the Caucasus. 

So, we arrive at Sumbat’s history of the Bagrationis, which is the core source 
that influenced all medieval Georgian historiography, entering the subsequent 
chronicles of the country.” It contains a genealogy from Adam to King and 
Prophet David, followed by a genealogy from David to Joseph, the husband 
of the Virgin Mary, and then from Joseph’s brother Cleopa to a certain Solo- 
mon whose seven sons left the Holy Land and went to Armenia. It had already 
stated that the Church History of Eusebios of Caesarea is the source for Cleopa.” 


69 See the introduction to Sumbat’s history by M. Lordkipanidze (ibid., 14 ff). 

70 Ibid., 17-18. 

71 Ibid., 13-14. 

72 Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperio, ed. G. Moravscik and R. J. H. 
Jenkins (Washington, DC, 1967), 204. 

73 Sumbat Davitis-dze, Istorija, 27-28. 

74 Ibid., 19. 
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The seven sons of that Solomon who went to Armenia were baptized by the 
local queen, an unknown Rachael. Three of them remained there and their 
descendants governed the country, but four went to Georgia, where one of the 
brothers—Guaram—was elected eristavi (the ruler) and founded the dynasty of 
the Georgian Bagrationis. 

The final example of Old Testament paradigmatic justification for a ruler and 
state’s supremacy comes from the Ethiopian tradition. We shall focus mostly on 
the book of Kebra Nagast (Glory of the Kings), which presents the origins of 
Solomon’s dynasty and the story of the arrival of the Ark of the Covenant in the 
African country.” It centers on the visit of the queen of Sheba, called Makeda, 
to Jerusalem and her relations with King Solomon. Here we shall briefly pres- 
ent the results of our research on this holy book of Christian Ethiopia, which 
is a separate study.”* It is obvious that the text presents the story of the origin of 
the royal dynasty directly from the king and prophet Solomon and so links itself 
to the tradition that also provides the Davidic origin of Caucasian Bagrationis 
and the Bulgar khans, who continue the line of the kings of the chosen people. 
Both of these events (as well as the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Jerusalem and 
the transfer of the Ark) receive a Christian interpretation that is based not only 
on the Old Testament but also on the New—see the Gospel of Matthew (12:42) 
and the Gospel of Luke (11:31).”” 

Of special interest is Origen’s allegorical interpretation of the biblical text 
on the visit of the queen of Sheba to Jerusalem found in his commentary on 
the Song of Songs.” In his interpretation, the queen is a proto-image of the 
Church of the Gentiles and King Solomon is the embodiment of Wisdom, of 


75 Kebra Nagast was originally published with a German translation: Kebra Nagast: Die Herr- 
lichkeit der Kénige (Nach den Handschriften in Berlin, London, Oxford und Paris), ed. C. Bezold 
(Munich, 190s). For this study we used mostly the English edition (E. A. Wallis Budge, The Queen 
of Sheba and Her Only Son Menyelek [I] [Oxford—London, 1932]) and the recent French transla- 
tion (G. Colin, La Gloire des rois [Kebra Nagast]: Epopée nationale de l’Ethiopie [Geneva, 2002]). 

76 See I. Biliarsky, “The Birth of the Empire by the Divine Wisdom and the Ecumenical 
Church,” in The Biblical Models of Power and Law / Les modeles bibliques du pouvoir et du droit 
(Frankfurt am Main, 2008), 23-43. 

77. Matthew 12:42 (RSV), “The queen of the South will arise at the judgment with this genera- 
tion and condemn it; for she came from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and 
behold, something greater than Solomon is here.” Luke 11:31 (RSV), “The queen of the South will 
arise at the judgment with the men of this generation and condemn them; for she came from the 
ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and behold, something greater than Solomon 
is here.” 

78 Origen, Commentaire sur le Cantique des cantiques, vol. 1, Texte de la version latine de Rufin, 
ed. and trans. L. Brésard and H. Crouzel , SC 375 (Paris, 1991), 1.2.14—15:198—201. 
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the incarnated Logos, who is the Lord Jesus Christ. We recall that the Kebra 
Nagast also addresses the issue of God’s presence among his chosen people, as it 
is presented through the story of the Ark of the Covenant, which is perceived as 
the “home” of God and so a proto-image of the Virgin and of the Church. Thus 
the universal history rests in the paradigm of the Kingdom, which is conceived 
as a result of the encounter of the Christ-Logos-Wisdom with the Church in the 
images of king and prophet Solomon and the queen of Sheba. 

In the Bulgarian texts and mainly in the context of the List of the Bulgar 
Princes we understand that there is an attempt to include the state in the new 
Christian conception of the world and its history through the incorporation of 
the khans in the list of the kings of Israel and Judah. It must be emphasized, 
however, that this conception lies within the closed tribal framework of the rela- 
tion between the ruler and the people; there is no strong suggestion of some uni- 
versal character of power. After the conversion of the ruling group, the king is 
no longer an emanation of a pagan god or cultural hero, but he is not yet a uni- 
versal ruler, successor of the Roman emperors. He must become a lieutenant of 
God, and the people conceive themselves in the biblical category of the new cho- 
sen people. The usual biblical images to promote such a political ideology are the 
People of Israel and their anointed kings. Thus a new chosen people appeared, 
a new Israel, bearing, however, some traits of the ancient, and thus conserving 
its ethnic definition. Clan and tribal links remain important, expressly so. Else- 
where we formulated the thesis that by writing themselves into biblical history 
the Bulgarians broke the narrow framework of their tribal identity and adopted 
the universal road toward salvation.” They adopted their Christian identity 
via the Old Testament tradition, which is more closely connected to the con- 
cept of the tribe and ethnos than to the universalism of the empire. This view is 
expressed in the sources by the ideological interpretation of and identification 
with the images of the Old Testament kings. 

Formally, we see a similar tactic in the other cited traditions—those of the 
Caucasus and Ethiopia, as well as those of Russia. The general aim in all is to 
include the newly Christianized people and state in the history of the testament 
of humanity (or of the chosen people) with God. In the Ethiopian, Georgian, 
and Armenian cases, but not in the Bulgar state, we see also the goal to promote 


and to sanctify a dynasty through its affiliation by blood with the seed of the 


79 I. Biliarsky, “Srednovekovna Bilgarija: Tsarstvoto i naroda,” [Tohuypovwa: Sbornik v chest na 
prof. Ivan Bozhilov (Sofia, 2002), 25-40. 
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king and prophet David. A more important difference between the Bulgar state 
and all these others is the interpreting of the Old Testament models in light of 
New Testaments ideas, which resulted in interpretations with more ecumeni- 


cal features. 


Instead of a Conclusion 


The study of the List of the Bulgar Princes and of the Apocryphal Chronicle reveals 
some very important features of the ideology of early medieval Bulgaria based 
on Old Testament models. Both texts are confusing and extant only in small 
portions; moreover, they are prophetic narratives that cannot be used as docu- 
ments of real historical events. We have tried to illustrate the scriptural concep- 
tion about the land, the people and the ruler, which is essential for the creation 
of the image of the new chosen people, as reflected in these texts.” 

Our analysis of the two texts provides some parameters of the ideological 
complex, created in early medieval Bulgaria in the transitional period between 
the ethnic pagan state of the Bulgars and the Christian empire. There is in it an 
image of unity between the land, the people and the ruler based on Old Testa- 
ment models. In ninth- and tenth-century Bulgaria the state maintained some 
facets of paganism, but was concomitantly creating a new Christian identity. 
The interpretation of the state, however, was not yet based on a vision of itself 
as being as ecumenical as the Byzantine model purported to be. The purpose of 
our two texts was to promote for the neophyte state a special place within the 
schema of the Christian world and mankind’s progress toward salvation. 


80 Ofcourse, the Bulgarian case is not at all exceptional. The idea of being a new chosen people 
was very popular during the Middle Ages and continues so in modern, even contemporary times. 
We find it among many peoples and especially among other Slavic nations: Serbs, Russian, and 
Poles. Here, though, we refer especially to the Bulgarians’ neighbors to the west, because the Polish 
and the Russian cases are mostly in the modern epoch and in completely different circumstances. 
Serbian political messianic ideas were developed in the late Balkan Middle Ages and present very 
rich material for the study of political theology: see B. Bojovi¢, L’idéologie monarchique dans 
les hagio-biographies dynastiques du moyen age serbe, OCA 248 (Rome, 1995); idem, “Une mon- 
archie hagiographique: La théologie du pouvoir dans la Serbie médiévale (XII-XV siécles),” in 
Lempereur hagiographe: Culte des saints et monarchie Byzantine et post-byzantine, ed. B. Flusin 
and P. Guran (Bucharest, 2001), 61-72; J. Erdeljan, “Beograd kao Novi Jerusalim: Razmiiljanja 
0 recepciji jednog topos u doba despota Stefana Lazarevi¢a,” ZRVI 43 (2006): 97-111. The Ser- 
bian use of the Old Testament in the creation of the identity and the political ideology is much 
later and quite different from the Bulgarian case: it is not a transitional idea after the conversion 
to Christianity but a claim for the special status of a Christian milieu facing the infidel foe, so its 
basis, its texts, and its expression are different. 
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In a brief historical period after the pagan epoch, Bulgaria was eager to per- 
ceive itself as the new Israel, identified with the children of Israel, the chosen 
people, against the disintegrating Roman Empire. Later, from the time of Tsar 
Symeon onward, Bulgaria became a state with imperial pretensions based on the 
Roman/Byzantine model. It sacrificed its ethnicity in order to aspire to the cre- 
ation of a universal empire. Such aspirations always remained in pipe dreams, 
but they strongly marked the ideology of medieval Bulgarian culture. 

Institute of History, Bulgarian Academy of Sciences 
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ELEVEN 
Connecting Moses and Muhammad 


JANE DAMMEN MCAULIFFE 


Sometime at the very end of the ninth century or the beginning of the tenth, the 
Persian-born, Baghdadi polymath Abi Ja far b. Jarir al-Tabari (d. 923/310) was 
putting the finishing touches on his universal chronicle, The History of Prophets 
and Kings. This enormous Arabic work begins with creation, moves through the 
periods of biblical prophets and patriarchs up to the time of Jesus, speaks of the 
Byzantines and Sasanians, elaborates the life of Muhammad, and then chroni- 
cles the caliphs whose reigns span the first three Islamic centuries. In al-Tabari’s 
“History” we find the following anecdote: 


Moses sent out twelve chiefs, [one] from each of the Israelite tribes, who set 
out to bring him an account of the giants. One of the giants, who was called 
Og [‘Uj or ‘Aj], met them [see Fig. 1]. He seized the twelve and placed them 
in his waistband, while on his head was a load of firewood. He took them off 
to his wife and said to her, “Look at these people who claim that they want 
to fight us.” He flung them down in front of her, saying, “Shouldn’t I grind 
them under my foot?” But his wife said, “No, rather let them go, so they will 


tell their people what they have seen.”? 


1 Abia Jafar Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-l-mulik, ed. M. J. de Goeje et 
al. (Leiden, 1879-1901), i, 498-99; The History of al-Tabari, vol. 3, The Children of Israel, trans. 
W. Brinner (Albany, NY, 1991), 80-81. Uj or Ajb. ‘Anaq or ‘Anaq was the Arabic name of the bib- 
lical ‘Og, the giant king of Bashan. According to Abt Ishaq Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tha labi, as 
quoted by B. Heller, “‘Udj was 23,333 cubits high, drank from the clouds, could reach to the bot- 
tom of the sea and pull out a whale which he roasted on the sun. Noah drove him in front of the 
ark but the Flood only reached his knees. He lived for 3,000 years.” B. Heller-[(S. M. Wasserstrom], 
“Udj,” EF 10:777-78. 
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FIGURE! The giant Og with Moses, Muhammad, and Jesus. The giant Uj and the 
prophets Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad, Baghdad or Tabriz, rsth century, opaque 
watercolors and gold on paper, 38 x 24.4 cm (photo courtesy of the Khalili 
Collections, London) 
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As al-Tabari continues with this story, one related to the biblical account in 
Numbers 21:33-35, he interweaves phrases taken from the Qur'an (Q 5:20- 
26, the quranic passage that Muslim commentators have linked to the giant 
Og) with many non-quranic details. Finally, al-Tabari reaches the end of this 


anecdote: 


Ibn Bashshar—related to us—Muammal—Sufyan—Abi Ishaq—Nawf: 
The base of Og’s head was eight hundred cubits high, while Moses’ height 
was [only] ten cubits and his staff [another] ten cubits. Then he [Moses] 
jumped into the air ten cubits and struck Og, hitting his anklebone. Og fell 
down dead, becoming a bridge for the people to cross over.” 


Why would a tenth-century Muslim historian tell a tale of Moses taking a 
Superman-style leap to whack a giant with his rod? Why, more generally, would 
he devote a significant segment of his universal history to the story of Moses? 
Did he see a far greater continuity between earlier scriptures and the Qur'an, 
between Moses as prophet and Muhammad as prophet, than has generally been 
conceded? 

The story of Moses as recounted in the biblical books from Exodus to Deuter- 
onomy offers a prophet’s portrait that is unmatched in scope and detail until the 
Gospels’ portrayal of Jesus. Although the qur anic depiction of Moses is far more 
elusive and episodic, it does constitute the most complete prophetic portrayal to 
be found in the Qur'an. Here are the highlights: exposed at birth but rescued 
through his sister’s intervention, Moses eventually finds succor at his own moth- 
et’s breast. He is raised in Pharaoh’s household, but then forced to flee Egypt 
after coming to the rescue of an Israelite and killing the man’s Egyptian attacker. 
Escaping to Madyan, he eventually marries the daughter of a shaykh to whom 
he has dedicated almost a decade of service. In a theophany in the valley of 
Tuwa, Moses is commissioned by God with a message for Pharaoh and provided 
with the signs of his prophethood. The subsequent encounters with Pharaoh, 
and with his magicians, result in multiple miracles, most of them devastating 
to the Egyptians. Moses’ reception of the tablets of the Law, his destruction of 
them when he sees the golden calf, Israel’s forty years in the wilderness—all echo 


events that receive much more elaboration in the Hebrew Bible. 


2 Tabari, Ta’rikh, i, 501; Brinner, History, iii, 83. 
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The Question of Sources 


A deceptively simple question presents itself when we read the Moses material in 
the Qur'an—how did it get there? The several answers to this question open up 
multiple modes of qur'anic studies, the different ways in which the Qur'an has 
been read and interpreted. Certainly the answer given by most Muslim scholars 
of the Quran, the theological answer, is swift and straightforward: Muhammad 
knew about Moses because God told him. In the main, Muslim scholarly lit- 
erature makes a clear theological claim about the relationship of the Hebrew 
Bible, and of the New Testament, to the Qur'an. That literature recognizes 
that the three scriptures share much material and that the names of Abraham 
and Joseph, of Moses and Jesus cross these canons. They regard the Qur'an as 
sequentially positioned in—to use a Christian category—the “stream of reve- 
lation.” From this perspective the Qur'an offers a divine re-presentation of the 
same truth that informed such predecessors as the Torah (Tawrah) and Gospel 
(Injil). Just as God revealed his will to Moses and to Jesus, he has done the same 
for Muhammad, speaking in “clear Arabic”’ for the benefit of this recipient and 
his followers. Viewed theologically, replication is not a product of biblical bor- 
rowings or influence but of re-revelation. 

But uncompromising theological assertions were not the only answer that 
Muslim tradition gave to the question “How did Muhammad know about 
Moses?” Various passages in the Qur'an recount the charges levied against 
Muhammad by hostile members of his early audiences. These opponents ridi- 
culed Muhammad’s insistence that he was the recipient of divine revelation. 
They dismissed his claim with statements like “What he’s telling us is a forgery 
and a falsehood,” or “He’s just repeating ancient fables (or writings) that have 
been recited to him,” or, yet again, “He’s being taught all this by mere mortals” 
(Q 25:4-53 26:195; 16:103; 41:14, 44). But who were these surreptitious teach- 
ers? From whom was Muhammad securing his information? Some recent stud- 
ies have sifted through the anecdotes that can be found in ancient exegetical 
literature about Muhammad’s so-called “informants.’* The composite profile 


that emerges from these studies presents us with a group of low-born foreigners, 


3 bi-lisanin arabiyyin mubinin (Q.26:195) and the numerous references to quranan arabiyyan. 
4 See especially, C. Gilliot, “Les ‘informateurs’ juifs et chrétiens de Muhammad: Reprise 
dun probléme traité par Aloys Sprenger et Theodore Noldeke,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and 
Islam 22 (1998): 84-126 and idem, “Informants,” Encyclopaedia of the Quran, ed. J. D. McAuliffe 


(Leiden, 2000-2006), 2:512-18. 
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frequently slaves, who were nevertheless literate and could read the Torah and/or 
Gospel and who, in the eyes of Muhammad’s opponents, were the real source of 
his “revelation.” Occasionally, Muhammad’s wife Khadija is viewed as a conduit. 
Narratives (asbab al-nuzil) connected to the interpretation of Q 16:103, the 
locus classicus for the exegetical treatment of this issue, recount stories of Khadija 
being taught by a Christian slave and, in turn, teaching Muhammad.’ 

Interestingly, the qur'anic rebuttal of these accusations is philological, as the 
key verse itself demonstrates. Faced with the charge that “a mere mortal is teach- 
ing him,” Q 16:103 responds “the speech of him [i.e., the informant] at whom 
they hint is barbarous; and this [i.e., the Qur'an] is pure Arabic.” The rebuttal 
provided by later commentators and apologists, however, flips the category from 
“informant” to “predictor” or “prognosticator.” As depicted in the Muslim exe- 
getical sources, these so-called informants do not compromise either the Proph- 
et’s integrity or the priority of his scriptural knowledge. Rather they foreground 
Muhammad as already fully aware of all he has been accused of surreptitiously 
studying.’ More importantly, some of these figures are presented as recognizing 
or validating his prophethood. 

One such story, probably the most famous, concerns a Syrian monk whose 
name is usually given as Bahira. As related in the most esteemed biography of 
the Prophet, the Siva of Ibn Ishaq (d. 767/150), Muhammad’s uncle and guard- 
ian took him on a commercial caravan journey to Syria. To quote from Ibn 
Hisham’s (d. 833/218) redaction of Ibn Ishaq’s Siva: “When the caravan reached 
Busra in Syria, there was a monk there in his cell by the name of Bahira, who was 
well-versed in the knowledge of the Christians. A monk had always occupied 
that cell. There he gained his knowledge from a book that was in the cell, so they 
allege, handed on from generation to generation.”” 

Because of a premonition that came to him in prayer, Bahira invited the 
entire caravan to dinner. Initially, the elders left the young Muhammad to guard 
the baggage (Fig. 2) but, at the monk’s insistence, they finally brought him for- 
ward. When “Bahira saw him he stared at him closely, looking at his body and 


2 


finding traces of his description (in the Christian books).” He quizzed the boy 


5 Aba Ishaq Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tha labi, 4/-Kashf wa-l-bayan ‘an tafsir al-Qur an (Bei- 
rut, 2002) 6:43. 

6 Muhammad b. Ishaq, Sirat rasil Allah (recension of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hisham), trans. 
A. Guillaume as The Life of Muhammad (London, 1955), 193. Tabari, Ta rikh, 1:1123-27; The His- 
tory ofal-Tabari, vol. 6, Muhammad at Mecca, trans. W. Montgomery Watt (Albany, 1988), 44-46. 
7 Ibn Ishaq, Sirat (Guillaume), 79. 
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about his condition and circumstances (Fig. 3) and then “looked at his back and 
saw the seal of prophethood between his shoulders in the very place described in 
his book.” Bahira cautioned Muhammad’s uncle, Aba Talib, to guard the boy 
“because a great future lies before this nephew of yours.”* 

Continuing with the question, How did biblical material find its way to the 
Qur'an, we come, of course, to the world of Western, that is, non-Muslim schol- 
arship on the Qur'an. Here one discovers another long and productive tradition 
of academic work, much of it dating from the seminal publication of Abraham 
Geiger’s nineteenth-century doctoral thesis at the University of Marburg, Was 
hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen? (“What did Muhammad 
borrow from Judaism?”), which was published in English under the less pro- 
vocative title Judaism and Islam. Following upon Geiger’s work came titles 
like The Origin of Islam in Its Christian Environment, The Jewish Foundations 
of Islam, The Biblical Narratives in the Quran, and “The Christian Influence on 
the Qur'an.””* (Parenthetically, I should note that by confining myself to the last 
one hundred seventy-five years of non-Muslim scholarship, I am leaping over the 
centuries of premodern, polemical reading of the Qur'an, centuries populated 
with people like John of Damascus, Peter the Venerable, and Martin Luther.) 

Some of the more interesting versions of this post-Geiger line of scholarly 
exploration move beyond the unidirectional notion of biblical (and extrabibli- 
cal) influence on the Qur'an—and post-qur anic literature—to look at how “the 
rich reservoirs of traditional lore tapped and channeled by the Qur'an and its 
expounders”” have reentered Jewish and Christian sources of the medieval 
period and beyond. A fascinating example of such analysis traces the Solomon 
and Sheba story from the biblical narrative (1 Kings [3 Kingdoms LX X] ro:1-3), 
through midrashic and targumic material and then connects those sources with 
the qur’anic account in Q 27:15-44. From there, the literary detective work 
moves to a much-elaborated version of the story to be found in al-Thalabi’s 
(d. 1035/427) eleventh-century “tales of the prophets.””” The later reintegration of 


8 Ibid., 80-81. 

9 Bonn, 1833, and New York, 1898 (repr. 1970), respectively. 

10 R. Bell, The Origin of Islam in Its Christian Environment (London, 1926); C. C. Torrey, The 
Jewish Foundations of Islam (New York, 1933); H. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran 
(Hildesheim, 1961); and E. Graf, “Zu den christlichen Einfliissen im Koran,” in A/-Bahith: Fest- 
schrift Joseph Henninger zum 70. Geburtstag am 12 Mai 1976 (St. Augustin bei Bonn, 1976), 111-44. 
uJ. C. Reeves, “Some Explorations of the Intertwining of Bible and Qur'an,” in Bible and 
Quran: Essays in Scriptural Intertextuality, ed. J.C. Reeves (Atlanta, 2003), 43. 

12 Abi Ishaq Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tha'labi, Qisas al-anbiya’ al-musamma_ bi-Ara’is 
al-majalis (Cairo, 1960). 
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FIGURE 2 Muhammad stays with the baggage. Muhammad’s prophetic 
nature is recognized by a monk, fol. 148a of Qisas al-anbiya’ of Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim b. Mansar b. Khalaf al-Naysabari, copied 1577, 21.3 x 13. cm 
(photo courtesy of Topkapi Palace Museum, Istanbul) 
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FIGURE 3 Babira speaking with Muhammad. Muhammad’s prophethood 
recognized by the monk Bahira, page from a dispersed Anbiya -nama, 
Rachel Milstein et al., Stories of the Prophets: Illustrated Manuscripts of 
Qisas al-Anbiya’ (Costa Mesa, CA, 1999), pl. XLII (photo courtesy of 
Rachel Milstein and Mazda Publications) 


this now-Islamized material into nineteenth-century Hebrew literature and 
folklore brings the process full circle.’* 

More recent work has recast the whole question of specific forms of Jewish or 
Christian influence on the Qur'an by suggesting a more pervasive connection. 
Studies by both Gunther Liiling and Christoph Luxenberg (pseudonym) have 
attempted, in different ways, to discern a Christian underlay of the present text 
of the Qur'an. Luling sees a pre-Islamic Christian liturgical text as a primitive 
layer, a text whose meanings have been Islamized and to which Muslim addi- 
tions have been made. Liiling’s thesis posits and then elaborates several stages of 
textual revision taking place before, during, and after the life of Muhammad.”* 
At some points, Liiling argues that certain qur anic vocabulary should be under- 
stood with meanings that are closer to Hebrew or Aramaic cognates than to sig- 
nifications in classical Arabic. Luxenberg expands this insight to assert that the 
literary Arabic of the Qur'an is a product of a Christianized Syro-Aramaic cul- 
ture. Concentrating upon passages considered “difficult” by both Muslim and 
Western scholars, that is, those that have generated widely variant interpreta- 
tions, Luxenberg either translates the Arabic into Aramaic or tries to find an 
Aramaic reading for the Arabic consonants stripped of their diacriticals (rasm). 
Both approaches, particularly that of Luxenberg, have been sensationalized in 
the media and greeted with scholarly skepticism.” 


The Question of Literary Function 


The “source” question, the question about how biblical and extrabiblical mate- 
rial found its way into the Qur'an, is but one of the issues that has captured the 
attention of both Muslim and Western scholarship as it contemplates the rela- 
tion of these two scriptural traditions. Equally important have been literary 


13. J. Lassner, Demonizing the Queen of Sheba: Boundaries of Gender and Culture in Postbiblical 
Judaism and Medieval Islam (Chicago—London, 1993). Lassner points to a 1702 Yemenite account 
in Hebrew by a certain Saadiah Ben Joseph and to material found in the Israel Folklore Archives. 
For a more recent work of intertextual analysis, see S. L. Lowin, The Making of a Forefather: Abra- 
ham in Islamic and Jewish Exegetical Narratives (Leiden, 2006). 

14. G. Liiling, Uber den Ur-Qur an: Ansatze zur Rekonstruktion vorislamischer christlicher Stro- 
phenlieder im Quran (Erlangen, 1974; 2nd ed. 1993). Translation and reworking published as 4 
Challenge to Islam for Reformation (Delhi, 2003). 

15 C. Luxenberg (pseudonym), Die syro-aramdische Lesart des Koran (Berlin, 2000), translated 
in English as The Syro-Aramaic Reading of the Koran: A Contribution to the Decoding of the Lan- 
guage of the Koran (Berlin 2007). For a rendering of both Luling and Luxenberg see H. Motzki, 
“Alternative Accounts of the Qur'an’s Formation,” in The Cambridge Companion to the Quran, 
ed. J. D. McAuliffe (Cambridge, 2006), 59-75. 
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queries about how this material functions in the Qur'an. Speaking very gener- 
ally, one can think of the prophet stories in the Qur'an as preoccupied with both 
punishment and prefiguration. As a genre, these narratives exhibit a repetitive 
literary structure: God sends a prophet to a particular people; the people deride 
or ignore the prophet’s warnings and pronouncements; God punishes the recal- 
citrant people and vindicates the prophetic message. Quranic passages that fit 
this structure are frequently construed by Muslim commentators as providing 
solace or encouragement to the prophet Muhammad. But in some instances they 
are interpreted as doing more than this. They prefigure Muhammad as God’s 
final prophet, the “seal of the prophets,” and nowhere is the topos of prefigura- 
tion more pronounced than with the character of Moses (Fig. 4). 

Moses’ name is mentioned 136 times in the Qur'an, far more than any 
other prophet. Direct and indirect allusions to Moses can be found through- 
out the text, and careful scholarship has traced the biblical and extrabiblical 
connections.”* Virtually every major element in Muhammad’s prophetic voca- 
tion finds its counterpart in the life of Moses: divine protection in infancy; a 
theophanic election and prophetic commissioning; the public denial and rejec- 
tion of each prophet’s “signs” or proofs; God’s gift of a “book” or “scripture”; the 
patient endurance of persecution; eventual divine deliverance and destruction of 
the enemy; the final triumph of the prophet’s faithful followers. Each topic has 
been the subject of extended commentary and scholarly analysis, but I restrict 
my attention to one that captured particular pictorial attention—one of two 
great signs of Moses’ prophethood, his rod.” 

This rod’s miraculous nature was first revealed as God spoke from the fire and 
commanded Moses to cast it down. When the rod began to writhe like a snake, 


16 Y. Moubarac, “Moise dans le Coran,” in Moise: L’ homme de lalliance, ed. H. Cazelles et 
al. (Paris, 1955); M. Causse, “Théologie de rupture et théologie de la communauté: Etude sur la 
vocation prophétique de Moise d’aprés le Coran,” Revue d’ histoire et de philosophie religieuses 
44 (1964): 60-82; Eng. trans., “The Theology of Separation and the Theology of Community: 
A Study of the Prophetic Career of Moses According to the Qur'an,” in The Quran: Style and 
Contents, ed. A. Rippin (Aldershot, 2001), 37-60; R. Tottoli, Vita di Mosé secondo le tradizioni 
islamiche (Palermo, 1992), 373-91. 

17 R. Tottoli, “Il bastone di Mosé mutato in serpente nell’esegesi e nelle tradizioni islamiche,” 
Annali dell’Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli 5x (1991): 225-43 and 383-94. Looking also 
at both Jewish and Christian exegesis of the biblical account of Moses’ rod, Tottoli draws upon 
the writings of Irenaeus (c. 190), Origen (d. 254), and Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386) and their typolog- 
ical explanation of the rod’s transformation as a prefiguration of the Incarnation and of the Cru- 
cifixion. The rod is counted among the sacred treasures of the Topkapi Palace in Istanbul. For a 
photograph and description see H. Aydin, The Sacred Trusts: Pavilion of the Sacred Relics, Topkapt 
Palace Museum, Istanbul (Somserset, NJ, 2004), 144-45. On the rod see above, pp. 12, 168, 191. 
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Moses fled in fear (Fig. ).’* In Q 2:60 (cf. 7:160) Moses strikes a rock and twelve 
streams gush forth to satisfy his thirsty followers. In Q 26:63 he parts the sea with 
it and it swallows Pharaoh’s pursuing army.” Jewish and Muslim sources give 
this rod a prehistory that stretches back to Adam and reaches Moses through 
the Arab prophet Shu'ayb, who is presented as Moses’ father-in-law.”° Surely the 


18 Q 27:10; 28:31; 20:17—215 7:107/26:32. 

19 In medieval Islamic magical literature, such as the Shams al-maarif wa-lata if al-awarif and 
Manba' usil al-hikma of Abi al-Abbas al-Bani (d. 1225), the words inscribed on Moses’ rod (of 
which there are various listings) are the true source of its power. A. Fodor, “The Rod of Moses in 
Arabic Magic,” Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 32 (1978): 9. Article reprinted 
in Magic and Divination in Early Islam, ed. E. Savage-Smith (Aldershot, 2004), 103-23. 

20 B. Wheeler, “Moses,” in The Blackwell Companion to the Quran, ed. A. Rippin (Oxford, 
2006), 260. See also Wheeler’s Moses in the Quran and Islamic Exegesis (London, 2002). John 
Reeves’s examination of postbiblical and post-Qur'anic sources persuades him of a strong 
eschatological connection, a prospective scenario in which “the future agent of deliverance, 
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FIGURE 5 Moses’ rod turns into a snake/dragon at Madyan. The Legends of 
the Prophets, Iran, 1580, manuscript on paper, fol. 74, 17.9 x 13.6 cm (photo 
courtesy of the Spencer Collection, The New York Public Library, Astor, 
Lenox, and Tilden Foundations) 


most popular story, however, pits Moses’ magic rod against the machinations of 
Pharaoh’s sorcerers (Q 7:117): “And we inspired Moses, saying “Throw your rod,” 
and thereupon it swallowed up their [the sorcerers’] lying show” (Fig. 6). 

It is worth noting that the topos of a triumphant Moses, of God’s inter- 
vention against the oppressions of Pharaoh, did not end with the Qur'an.” 
AlL-Tabari’s account of the final battle against the last Umayyad caliph, Marwan 
b. Muhammad, much of whose army drowned when a pontoon bridge was 
cut, recalls the destruction of Pharaoh’s army in the Red Sea. The words of Q 
2:47 are placed in the mouth of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Ali, the victorious ‘Abbasid com- 
mander: “And we divided the sea for you, and delivered you, and drowned Pha- 
raoh’s people while you were beholding.”” A more contemporary example of this 
trope is the political propaganda found frequently in today’s Muslim world that 
casts the government and/or its leaders in the role of Pharaoh while the opposi- 
tion and reformist forces don the mantle of Moses. 


The Question of the Bible's Continuing Validity 


The final question by which I will attempt to capture lines of scholarship that 
connect the Bible and Qur'an brings us to the realm of what I have sometimes 
called “Muslim biblical studies.” Beyond the questions of source identifica- 
tion to which, in their different ways, both Muslim and non-Muslim scholars 
have addressed themselves, and beyond the literary analysis that looks at how 
biblical topoi function in the Qur'an, there stands the question of validity or 
viability. If, from a Qur'an-centered perspective, revelation is sequential and 
supercessionist, does the Bible have any continuing value? Muslim scholarship 
offers two different responses to this question, maintaining an uneasy tension 


between them. 


mirroring his ancient Mosaic prototype, will come equipped with a wonder-working ‘staff,’ per- 
haps even the very effective one previously wielded by Moses.” Trajectories in Near Eastern Apoca- 
Lyptic: A Postrabbinic Jewish Apocalypse Reader (Atlanta, 2005), 199. 

21 The Constantinian identification with Moses at the battle of the Milvian Bridge is noted 
in Gilbert Dagron’s study of the priestly role of the Byzantine emperor, Emperor and Priest: The 
Imperial Office in Byzantium, trans. J. Birrell (Cambridge, 2003), 98. As an important Byzantine 
relic, the Rod of Moses was one of the signs of imperial power used in the investiture ceremony 
for the emperor; ibid., 84. For an earlier treatment of its ceremonial use, see A. Pertusi, “Insigne 
del potere sovrano e delegate a Bisanzio e nei paesi di influenze bizantina,” in Simboli e simbolo- 
gia nell’ alto medioevo: XXIII Settimana di Studio del Centro Italiano di Studi sull’ Alto Medioevo 
(3-9 aprile 1975) (Spoleto, 1976), 2:515—-16. 

22 Tabari, Ta’rikh (n. 1 above), 3:41; The History of al-Tabari: Volume XXVIII; The Abbasid Revo- 
lution, trans. J. A. Williams (Albany, 1985), 164-65. 
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FIGURE 6 Moses’ rod/nake swallows Pharaoh's magicians. Musa’s rod 
swallowing the magicians of Egypt and their arts, Stories of the 
Prophets, Iran, rsth century, manuscript, pl. X, 15.6 x 12.6 cm (photo 
courtesy of the Spencer Collection, The New York Public Library, 
Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Foundations) 


On one side stands the long polemic of textual derogation. Subsumed under 
the technical term tahrif; meaning “alteration,” this tradition stresses the cor- 
rupted nature of existing versions of the Jewish and Christian scriptures.” Cer- 
tain verses in the Qur'an lodge various charges against the continuing reliability 
of earlier revelations. Exegetical discussions of these indictments generated a 
substantial and complex literature, but for purposes of simplification they can be 
classified under the three general categories of concealing, changing, and misin- 
terpreting. Precisely who was responsible for each of these activities, and to what 
degree, as well as when such textual manipulation occurred, remain contested 
issues in the classical sources. 

Modes of scriptural distortion were sometimes thought to be contempora- 
neous with Moses and sometimes with Muhammad. Ordinarily, conscious 
complicity was charged, especially of Muhammad’s Jewish and Christian con- 
temporaries, but occasionally errors of transmission, both oral and scribal, were 
implicated. Although the sources sometimes mention legal or financial motives 
for scriptural distortion, overwhelmingly they ascribe it to theological obsti- 
nacy: Jews and Christians willfully refused to recognize or acknowledge the 
clear descriptions of Muhammad and of his eventual appearance that could be 
found in their own scriptures. 

This brings us to the second response made by Muslim biblical scholars to 
the “continuing validity” question—the assertion that these earlier scriptures 
announce, predict, and attest to Muhammad, his prophethood, and the victo- 
ries of his community. On the basis of specific qur anic clues, these scholars were 
convinced of the predictive value of prior scriptures and began to search the texts 
for the precise references to which certain qur anic verses alluded. The degree to 
which such activity was prompted by the obvious example of the Christian use 
of Jewish scripture remains a contested question within Islamic studies. Unques- 
tionably, however, the precedent of creating a sectarian self-identity through 
both adoption and rejection of a prior scripture had already been set. The osten- 
sible and stated mandate, however, for the Muslim scriptural search were pas- 
sages in the Quran that became the proof texts upon which the enterprise of 
what I would call “affirmative” Muslim biblical studies was erected. 

A number of verses are repeatedly cited as qur’anic warrant for searching the 


Hebrew Bible and the New Testament. Q 7:157, for example, begins: “Those who 


23 For an extended discussion of both tahrif‘and of the predictive use of biblical material, see 
J. D. McAuliffe, “The Qur’anic Context of Muslim Biblical Scholarship,” Islam and Christian- 
Muslim Relations 7 (1996): 141-58. 
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follow the Messenger, the unlettered (wmmi) prophet whom they find written 
with them in the Tawrah and the Injil, he orders them to do right and forbids 
them from doing wrong. He makes good things lawful for them and makes foul 
things prohibited to them. He rids them of their burden and the fetters (agh/a/) 
which were on them. Those who believe in him and honor and help him and fol- 
low the light which is sent down with him, those are the fortunate (uflibin).” 

Several elements of this passage encouraged classical scholars to search the 
Bible or, at least, to accumulate information that was assumed to have a biblical 
basis. The commentators regularly gloss the phrase whom they find written with 
them in the Tawrah and the Injil as the description (nat or sifa) of Muhammad 
that is to be found in those books. Some commentators cite specific biblical pas- 
sages, while others convey a more general sense of searching Jewish memory by 
repeating an affirmation associated with Kab al-Ahbar (d. 652-53/32), purport- 
edly one of the earliest Jewish converts to Islam and a stock conduit in the Mus- 
lim conveyance of Jewish lore. 

What kind of biblical verses caught the eye of Muslim exegetes as they 
searched the scriptures for those promised passages? A catalogue of the cita- 
tions most commonly culled from the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament 
can be extracted from books of qur'anic exegesis and those that tell the “sto- 
ries of the prophets” (gisas al-anbiya’), from polemical treatises, from heresio- 
graphical works, and from a genre of Islamic literature devoted to the proofs of 
Muhammad’s prophethood (dala il al-nubuwwa). These works span the centu- 
ries from the initial stages of Islamic literature to the present day. 

After the pattern set by the earliest works, the regularly cited biblical pas- 
sages are, for the most part, simply copied from one source to another, with set 
texts regularly used in support of set subjects. Those subjects themselves repeat 
themes of prophetic annunciation and description, of religious restoration and 
renewal, and of community inauguration and conquest. Many passages present 
verses and themes that became standard in Christian-Jewish polemic. For exam- 
ple, virtually the entire messianic typology that Christians drew from the Jewish 
scriptures was easily transferred to Muhammad. 

For example, when searching the Hebrew Bible, Muslim sources frequently 
note Deuteronomy 18:18 (NETS), “I will raise up for them a prophet just like you 
[Moses] from among their brothers, and I will give my word in his mouth, and 
he shall speak to them whatever I command him.” This is interpreted as a direct 
reference to the advent of Muhammad. Similarly, Moses’ blessing in Deuteron- 
omy 33:2 (NETS modified), “The Lord has come from Sinai and appeared to us 
from Seir and hasted from Mount Pharan,” provided Muslim biblical exegetes 
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with an opportunity to adduce Christianity’s abrogation of Judaism and then 
Islam’s abrogation of both. 

Previously I noted a tension in Muslim biblical scholarship between denying 
the reliability of earlier scriptures and probing them for predictive proof texts. 
What remains a significant backdrop to both of these conversations is the large 
shadow cast by the doctrine of abrogation (zaskh). For Muslims, the revelation 
of the Qur'an effectively relegates earlier scriptures such as the Hebrew Bible to 
the status of museum pieces, items of antiquarian interest. Unlike Christian use 
of the Hebrew Bible, no continuing liturgical function was served by these ear- 
lier books, which remain foreign to the daily experience of most Muslims. Their 
viability has been usurped by God’s final disclosure, and their continuing vital- 
ity can be assured only if they are understood and interpreted within a qur anic 
perspective. The Qur'an, of course, confirms and corroborates those portions of 
the Torah and Gospel that remain valid, even if superfluous (Fig. 7). 

A related attitude addresses that vast store of narrative that can be drawn 
from other Jewish and Christian sources. Muslim writers were not slow to access 
this treasure trove, and countless medieval works, whether exegetical, literary, 
historical, mystical or devotional, include this material. There was a catholicity 
of vision and spirit in many of these writings, and the enrichment provided by 
isra iliyyat—the term eventually used for this Jewish and Christian lore—was 
but one element of this attitude.** Eventually, however, a more restrictive atti- 
tude prevailed and continues to predominate. Biblical and extrabiblical material 
that fell beyond the boundaries of the Qur'an was ignored or dismissed, discour- 
aging the further development of Muslim biblical scholarship—but perhaps 


not permanently. 


A Concluding Comment on “Connecting” 


Where will future intersections of biblical and qur’anic scholarship, of connect- 
ing Moses and Muhammad be found? Anyone attempting an answer must first 
take note of a new willingness in the academic study of religious texts to ask 
comparative questions and to raise intertextual investigation. During the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century “comparative religion” and comparative stud- 
ies generally became suspect. Such work was discouraged because it was deemed 
either superficial or so skewed to one side of the comparative equation that the 


24 SeeJ.D. McAuliffe, “Assessing the Isra‘iliyyat: An Exegetical Conundrum,” in Story-telling 
in the Framework of Nonfictional Arabic Literature, ed. S. Leder (Wiesbaden, 1999), 345-69. 
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FIGURE 7 Muhammad leads Abraham, Moses, and Jesus in prayer. Iran, manuscript 
(photo courtesy of Bibliothéque nationale de France, Paris) 
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results were inevitably unreliable. Particularly in fields that required substan- 
tial philological preparation, the command of several languages and their asso- 
ciated bodies of literature was not often found in a single scholar. There was 
also a methodological uneasiness at the prospect of imposing, inappropriately 
or inadequately, a set of categories or a vocabulary drawn from one tradition 
onto another. In some cases these efforts were roundly excoriated as imperi- 
alist or hegemonic. Even when viewed more benignly, such approaches struck 
many as veering too close to a missionary spirit that compares in order to con- 
trast negatively.” 

More recently, however, scholars of the Qur'an and scholars of the Bible have 
begun to search for confluence and connection, particularly in the analysis of 
their respective exegetical histories. An inaugural conference that I hosted in 
1997 in Toronto on comparative exegetical practice in Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam has been followed by dedicated attention to this topic in two major pro- 
fessional societies, the American Academy of Religion and the Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature. In the publications that these initiatives have generated, scholars 
have traced the hermeneutical similarities to be found in texts produced in very 
different times and places. They have noted commonalities of textual reception 
across a broad range of production and dissemination conventions. While con- 
scious of the danger of false or facile comparison, scholars of comparative exe- 
gesis have focused on the parallel practices of glossing and periphrasis, of both 
inner-quranic and inner-biblical interpretation. They have also attended to 
philological and historical intersections and to the ways in which interpretive 
actions create structures of authority and of restricted textual access.”° 

Concurrently, the efforts I have described to view the Qur'an within a 
broader historical and geographical framework will continue to expand. In the 
last several decades the study of Islamic origins has increasingly situated itself 
within the larger arena of the world of late antiquity.” While such efforts were 


25 An effort to resuscitate the comparative perspective within religious studies generally is pre- 
sented in K. C. Patton and B. C. Ray, A Magic Still Dwells: Comparative Religion in the Postmod- 
ern Age (Berkeley, 2000). 

26 Relevant publications include J. D. McAuliffe, B. D. Walfish, and J. W. Goering, eds., 
With Reverence for the Word: Medieval Scriptural Exegesis in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 
(New York, 2002) and J. C. Reeves, ed., Bible and Quran: Essays in Scriptural Intertextuality 
(Atlanta, 2003). 

27 Ahelpful entry into this line of investigation is offered by R. G. Hoyland in his Seeing Islam 
as Others Saw It: A Survey and Evaluation of Christian, Jewish, and Zoroastrian Writing on Early 
Islam (Princeton, 1997). Very recent scholarship is presented in G. S. Reynolds, ed., The Quran in 
Its Historical Context (London, 2008). 
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not absent from earlier generations of quranic scholarship, they have assumed 
centrality in the last several decades. As sophisticated, source-critical perspec- 
tives have come to dominate the study of early Islamic history, blurring the 
demarcation between Muslim and non-Muslim sources, the interpretive value 
of extra-Islamic material is growing more widely recognized and more fully inte- 
grated. New readings and fresh assessments of Greek, Syriac, Hebrew, Coptic, 
Armenian, and Persian texts beckon those scholars who seek to enhance our 
understanding of the full historico-cultural context of the Qur'an’s genesis and 
of its relations to earlier sacred literatures. 


Bryn Mawr College 
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concept of, 59-60n7 
gradual development of, 154. 
monasticism and, 200, 203, 205, 211, 
220-21 
Prophetologion and, 59, 66n29, 67-68, 
73> 74-76 
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cal texts 
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Christianization of Old Testament in 
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169 
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development of, 157-61 
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See also John Malalas 
Christmas, feast of, 64n25, 71 
rand 2 Chronicles (biblical books), ro8n4, 
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Chronicon Paschale, 153n, 158, 160, 163n39, 
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Chronograph (Archival Chronicle), 259-60 
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Byzantine architecture 
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Codex Alexandrinus (London, British 
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Bulgarian use of OT models for the state 
and, 263-65, 267, 269 
OT models for emperors, 13, 176, 178, 
182—83, 187-90 passim, 193, 267, 
291N2I1 
sacred space in Byzantine architecture 
and, 226-27, 248 
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Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus 
(emperor), II, 22—25, 173, 191N56, 269, 
273 
Constantine [IX Monomachos (emperor), 
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Constantine-Cyril (saint), 6nr5, 28n116, 45 
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Istanbul), 31, 33, 36-38, 37, 113, 231, 232, 
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St. Polyeuktos, 14, 243-47, 244, 252 
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Sleepless Monks, Monastery of, 85n39 
Theotokos Evergetis, Monastery of the, 
204 
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Constantius II (emperor), 191-92, 194. 
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Demetrius (saint), martyrdom of, 272n67 
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Islamic use of, 294-95 
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Ephraem the Syrian, 77-78, 80, 83, 103n114 
Epiphanios of Cyprus, 200, 217 
Epiphanios of Salamis, 59n7, 15.4 
Epiphany, feast of, 64n25, 71 
Epitome of Traianos, 159 
Erechtheus (Assyrian ruler named in John 
Malalas’s chronicle), 167 
Ernik (son of Attila the Hun), 268 
Erotapokriseis (Anastasios of Sinai), 169 
eschatology. See apocalyptic 
Esdras (biblical books), 270n61 
Ethical Discourses (Symeon the New 
Theologian), 215-16 
Ethiopia, OT models for the state in, 
274-76 
Ethiopic (language), 108, 156, 186 
Eucharist, 62n18, 72, 155, 172, 230-31 
Eudokia (empress), 186 
Euripides (classical playwright), 171 
Eusebios of Caesarea 
on canon, 15 4n2 
Christian world chronicle and, 158, 
159N24, 160, 164, 169 
on Cleopa, 273 
emperors identified with OT models by, 
13, 176, 182-87 passim, 193, 267 
Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, description 
of, 233-34, 236-38 
Martyrs of Palestine, 175 
Tyre, dedicatory speech at cathedral of, 
226-27, 229, 248 
Eustathios of Epiphanaeia, 159, 166 
Eustathios of Thessalonike, 9 
Eustratios (biographer of patriarch 
Eutychios), 15 
Euthymios (abbot; rth century), 10 
Euthymios the patriarch (saint), 205, 260 
Eutychios (patriarch), 15 
Eyvagrios Pontikos (monk), 219-20 
Evagrios Scholastikos (ecclesiastical 
historian), 159, 185 
Evergetinon or Synagoge (Paul Evergetinos), 
204-5 
Excerpta barbari, 164N45, 166, 167, 168, I71 
exemplum, OT models for emperors in 
Roman mode of, 177-81, 190, 192, 195, 
197 
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Exodus (biblical book) 
Book of Jubilees and, 157 
identification of Christian Byzantium 
with Israel described in, 13, 18, 19 
illustrations in Octateuchs, 125, 127, 130, 
134, 136 
John Maalalas, chronicle of, 161-63, 165-69 
monastic models drawn from, 211, 213, 215 
in Prophetologion, 69 
psalters, devotional images in, 100 
as text of Octateuch and Pentateuch, 107 
theological history, OT contribution to, 
155 
Vatopedi Octateuch, Genesis and Exodus 
missing from, 125 
Ezekiel (biblical book), 16-17, 49, 242 
Ezekiel, Temple of, 224, 225,246 
Ezra (biblical book), 22.4n5 


familiarity with/knowledge of OT 
in Bulgaria, 259-62 
in Byzantium, 9-10, 26, 55-59, 73-76 
Faust legend, 157 
Flavius Josephus, 126, 1542, 156, 157113, 
164N44, 224n5 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea-Laurenziana 
[Laur.] 
MS 9.28, 139, 141 
siglum A (Codex Amiatinus), 108-9 
Florence Octateuch (Biblioteca Medicea- 
Laurenziana [Laur.] MS plut. 5.38), 109 
catenae, lack of, 114 
distinguished from other surviving 
illustrated Octateuchs, 109 
iconography of, 126, 127,128 
liturgical rubrics in, 114 
florilegia, 200 
forced conversions of Jews, imperial 
attempts at, 5, 6 
Fourth Crusade, 25-26 
France 
Bibles moralisées, 151 
Carolingian Francia, 9, 30 
Jewish glossaries from, 48 
OT narrative, representations of, 31-36, 32 
Frank, Georgia, 208 
Freer Gallery of Art, vii 
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Gabriel between Moses and Muhammad 
(Berlin, Museum fiir Islamische 
Kunst, Staatliche Museen), 288, 289 

Gabriel-Radomir (Bulgarian tsar), 258 

Galerius (emperor), 175 

Geiger, Abraham, 284 

Gelasius of Cyzicus, 185 

Gelzer, Heinrich, 158, 163 

Genesis (biblical book) 

Book of Jubilees, 156-57 

cosmology of, 3, 7 

fifth century mss. of, 8 

illustrations in Octateuchs, 126-27, 130, 
134NG62, 141-42 

John Malalas, chronicle of, 161-63 

monastic models drawn from, 202, 
215-16, 220 

in Prophetologion, 67, 70 

Russia, OT models for the state in, 271 

as text in Octateuch and Pentateuch, 
107 

theological history, OT contribution to, 
155 

Vatopedi Octateuch, Genesis and Exodus 
missing from, 125 

visual elements added to illustration of 
biblical story, 75-76ns8 

Genesis Rabbah, 143 

George Merchulé, 273 

George the Monk 

chronicle of, 10n31, 8onzI, 158, 160, 169 
Continuator of, 8on11 

George of Pisidia, 9n26, 17, 183, 195 

George Synkellos, 157113, 158, 159, 160, 
161N37, 164, 169, 187 

Georgia, OT models for the state in, 
272-74, 275-76 

Germanos I (patriarch), 187n 43, 229 

Germanos Maroules (saint), 80 

The giant Og with Moses, Muhammad, and 

Jesus (London, Khalili Collections), 
279-81, 280 
glosses and glossaries 
Jewish, 46, 48-50, 51n27, 52, 53 
in psalters, 82-83 
See also catenae; commentaries; scholia 
Glykas (Michael, chronicler), 169n63 
Gog and Magog, 16-17 
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Goliath the Frank from Overseas, 269, 270 
Gordon, Charles, Garden Tomb in Jerusa- 
lem discovered by, 223 
Gospel Books, quire divisions in, 12.4. See 
also New Testament 
government. See politics and the state 
Grandior codex (no longer extant), 108 
Great Church (Hagia Sophia), Constanti- 
nople, 14, 229, 239-43, 240, 247-52, 261 
Great Horologion, 79n6, 85n43, 85n45, 
92n68, 93n71 
Great Palace, Constantinople 
church of the Lord, 11-12 
hall of the Magnaura, Throne of Solomon 
in, 12, 22n87, 173, 191 
Nea Ekklesia on edge of, 22, 29, 249 
Pharos Church, 29, 31 
pillaging and destruction of, 36 
Greek (language) 
Eusebios surviving in Latin translation 
from, 186 
Jewish use of, 4, 39, 40, 42-45, 50-51 
Greek (language), translations of OT into 
Christian Bibles, influence of Jewish 
Greek OTs on, 52, 54 
Jewish. See Jews and Judaism 
Letter of Aristeas on, III 
See also Septuagint 
Gregory (annotator of Harvard Psalter), 96 
Gregory (author of Life of St. Basil the 
Younger), 26-27 
Gregory Antiochos, 25n104 
Gregory Handzteli, Vita of (George Mer- 
chulé), 273 
Gregory of Nazianzos (saint), 22, 59n7, 154, 
192, 20$, 213 
Gregory Pakourianos, 219 
Gregory the Presbyter, 260 
Gregory of Sinai (saint), 79 
Gunter, Ann, vii 


Haggai (biblical book), 236 

Hagia Sophia (Great Church), Constanti- 
nople, 14, 229, 239-43, 240, 247-52, 261 

hagiographical literature, comparisons to 
OT figures in, 175n2, 206-10 

Harold Hardrada (king of Norway), 270 

Harrison, Martin, 243-44, 246, 247-48 
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Harun ibn Yahya, 12n42, 249n104 
Harvard Psalter (Cambridge, MA, Hough- 
ton Library, MS gr. 3), 95-96 
Hebrew (language) 
Book of Jubilees or Little Genesis, 156 
Genesis Rabbah, 143 
Jewish use of and familiarity with, 4, 39, 
40, 42-45, 50-51 
translation of OT into Greek from. See 
Greek (language), translations of OT 
into 
Heidelberg, cod. Palat. Gr. 356, 196 
Helena (saint and empress), 248, 26441 
Hellenic Chronicle, 256-57 
Heraklios (emperor) 
forced conversion of Jews, attempt at, 5 
identification of Christian Byzantium 
with Israel under, 15-16, 173 
OT models for, 17, 29, 181-82, 194-96, 
248n97 
hermits. See monasticism and the OT in 
Byzantium 
Hermogenes (classical rhetorician), 
196n75 
Herodotus (classical historian), 170, 185 
Herod’s Temple, Jerusalem, hypothetical 
reconstruction of, 22.4, 224 
Hesseling, D. C., 47, 50 
Hesychios ILloustrios, 159 
Hexapla (Origen), 53 
Hexateuchs, 108n4, 108n6 
Hezekiah (OT king), 14, 161, 163, 170, 172 
Hilary of Poitiers, 59n7 
Historical Palaea, 259, 261-62 
history, OT and Byzantine understanding 
of, 7, 153-74 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphical texts, 
154, 156-57, 167, 169 
chosen people, Byzantine self- 
identification as, 155, 156, 172-74 
chronicle versus history, debate regard- 
ing, 161n33 
dating structures, 157-58, 163-64, 172 
emperors, historical accounts of, 181-87 
non-theological history, contribution to, 
155-56 
theological history, contribution to, 
154-55 
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history, OT and Byzantine understanding 

of (continued) 
See also Christian world chronicle; John 

Malalas 

History of the Monks of Egypt, 208 

The History of the Prophets and Kings 
(al-Tabari), 279-81, 280 

Hoeg, Carsten, 61-64 

Holy Cross. See True Cross 

“Holy Land Experience” (Orlando, FL), 
223,225 

Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, 14, 233-39, 235, 
250, 252 

Homer, 170n66, 171, 184 

horns of the anointing (Constantinople 
and Jerusalem; no longer extant), 238, 
243,249 

Horologia, 85, 102n106, 102n108, 103n116, 
See also Great Horologion 

Hosea (biblical book), 27on61 

hours, liturgy/books of, 84-85 


Iakobos (archbishop of Bulgaria), 26n105 

Lannes and Iambres, Book of, 157, 167-69 

Ibn Hisham, 283 

Ibn Ishaq, 283 

iconoclastic controversy, 20-22, 169, 187 

icons, 31, 38 

Ignatios of Antioch, 233 

Ignatios the Deacon, 9n26 

imperial ideology. See emperors, OT 
models for 

imperial palace. See Great Palace, 
Constantinople 

Inachos of Argos, 164 

Interpreted Palaea, 259, 261-62 

Iphigeneia in Tauris (Euripides), 171 

Iran. See Persia, Byzantine conflict with 

Irenaeus of Lyons (Eirenaios), 162, 288n17 

Irnik (mythical Bulgar prince), 256, 268 

Isaak (monk and challenger of Valens), 187 

Isaak Komnenos (younger brother of John 
II Komnenos), 111-14, 272, 118, 205 

Isaiah (biblical book/prophet) 

Bulgaria, OT models of the state in, 
262-64, 266n45, 270N61 
Constantinople identified with Jerusa- 

lem in, 16, 17 
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in Eustratios’s life of patriarch Eutychios, 
15 
Jewish versus Christian interpretations 
of, 6ni5 
John Malalas on Sennacherib, 161, 170-72 
in Prophetologion, 67, 68, 69 
Isaiah, Vision of, 258 
Islam, Byzantine influence on, 271n63 
Islam, Moses in, 8, 279-98 
future studies in confluence and connec- 
tion, 295-98 
‘The History of the Prophets and Kings 
(al-Tabari), 279-81, 280 
literary function of, 287-91, 289-90, 292 
précis of qur‘anic depictions of Moses, 281 
prophet Moses and prophet Muhammad, 
association between, 281, 288, 289 
rod of Moses, 288-91, 290, 292 
sources for, 282-87, 285-86 
validity of Bible in Islam, 291-95, 296 
Islamic conquests 
Bulgaria in 9th century and, 259 
Israel, identification of Christian Byzan- 
tium with, 17, 18, 25 
Jewish response to, 5-6 
Joshua, identification of Byzantine 
emperors with, 23 
manuscript tradition in Byzantium and, 
65n28 
Palaeologan reversion to NT figures, 38 
Isperich (Bulgarian prince), 263 
Ispor (Asparuch; Bulgar khan), 266, 269 
Israel, new. See new Israel, identification of 
Christian Byzantium as 
Istanbul, Ecumenical Patriarchate, MS 
Kamariotissa 3, 82n24 
Istanbul, Topkapi Saray1 
MS gr. 8. See Topkapi Octateuch 
Muthammad stays with the baggage, fol. 
148a, Qisas al-anbiya, manuscript, 283, 
285 
Rod of Moses (Byzantine relic), 13, 173, 
191, 243,267 
Italian Giant Bibles of Romanesque period, 
35-36 
Izmir, Evangelical School, MS A.1. See 
Smyrna Octateuch 
Izot (son of Ispor; Bulgar khan), 269, 270 
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Jacob (OT patriarch), 31, 155, 206, 208, 209 
James, Protevangelium of, 10n31 
James of Kokkinobaphos, 114 
James of Nisibis, 206 
Jeffreys, Elizabeth, 153, 303 
Jeremiah (biblical book), 10, 155n4 
Jerome (theologian and translator of 
Vulgate), 59n7, 156n10, 158, 186, 199 
Jerusalem 
Anastasis Church, Enkainia of, 235, 251 
Constantinople identified with, 16-17 
Gordon’s Garden Tomb, 223 
Holy Sepulchre, 14, 233-39, 235, 250, 252 
Nea (basilica), 14, 247-48 
omphalos (navel of the world), 238 
OT relics, 238-39 
St. Sabas, Lavra of, 79 
Zacharias, altar with blood of, 238 
See also Temple, Jerusalem 
Jerusalem, MS Taphou 53, 92n68 


Jewish Antiquities (Josephus), 126, 156, 157113 


Jewish Wars (Josephus), 22.4n5 
Jews and Judaism, 39-54 
Akylas (Aquila), Greek translation of 
OT by, 4, 44-48, 50-53 


biblical story illustrations, elements from 


Jewish lore added to, 75—76n58 
Cairo Genizah manuscripts, 40, 45-46, 
47, 48, 49 
Christian Bibles, influence of Jewish 
Greek OTs on, 52, 54 


in Eustratios’s life of patriarch Eutychios, 
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forced conversions, imperial attempts at, 
5,6 

glosses and glossaries, 46, 48-50, 5127, 
52,53 

haggadah, 75ns6 

iconoclasm and, 20 

identification of Christian groups with 
Israel, 12-19 

Islamic portrayals of Moses, sources for, 
282-87, 293 

Justinian’s Novel, legislation regarding 
Jews in, 57, 43, 44, 46 

Karaites and Rabbanites, 40 

Khazars, conversion to Judaism of, 16, 
28n116, 45 
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languages used by, 40, 42-45, 50-51 

manuscripts produced by, 39-40, 45-50 

Masoretic text, 41, 46, 51 

memorization of Greek OT text, 51, 53 

midrash, 41-42, 44, 143, 284 

Mishnah, 41 

Octateuch illustrations, Weitzmann’s 
theory of Jewish pre-Christian origins 
for, 142-50, 146-49 

Persian and Islamic inroads, Jewish 
response to, 5—6, I5 

prophecy, interpretation of, 10n27 

relationship between Christian Byzan- 
tines and, 4-5, 40-41 

relationship of medieval Greek OT texts 
to ancient versions, 51, 53 

role of Bible in medieval Judaism, 40, 
41-42 

scholarship and biblical study, 39, 41-42 

scholia and commentaries, 42, 48-49 

Septuagint, use of, 4, 44, 154 

Symmachos, Greek translation of OT 
by, 44 

Talmud, 40, 41, 44 

targum, 41, 50, 284 

Theodotion, Greek translation of OT 
by, 44 

Torah, role of, 41, 51, 107 (See also Torah) 

use of Greek translations by, 50-51, 52-53 


Jezebel (OT queen), 185n35, 208 

Job (biblical book/character), 7, 48, 211 
Johannes Scotus Eriugena, 252n112 

John II Komnenos (emperor), 111 

John of Antioch, chronicle of, 159, 160-61 
John the Baptist, Nativity of, 70 

John Cassian, 81n16, 8436, 89, 95n80 
John Chrysostom (saint), 10n31, 23, 62n18, 
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John of Damascus, 259, 284 

John of Diolkos, 208 

John Draschanakerttsi, 273 

John the Exarch, 259 

John of Gaza, 78, 83-84, 95n81, 21456 
John Geometres, 1 

John Grammatikos (patriarch), 169 
John the Lydian, 193 

John Malalas 


dating structures used by, 163-64 
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John Malalas (continued) 

development of Christian world 
chronicle and, 158, 159, 160 

emperors, OT models for, 186, 187 

identification of Christian Byzantium 
with Israel, 14-15 

John of Antioch and, ts9n19 

millennialism of, 160, 172 

Moses cited as source by, 161-62 

Pharaoh’s Magoi, account of, 161, 165-69 

on Sennacherib, 161, 170-72 

sources for, 159—60n25, 165-66, 170-71 

Theosophy, 166, 168, 171 

use of OT narrative by, 161-65 

John Moschos, 219 

John of Nikiu, 169, 186-87 

John the Persian (abba), 203 

John Rufus, 207 

John Tzetzes, 9 

Johnson, M. A., 261 

Jonah (biblical book), 46-47, 53, 187n 43 
Joseph (OT patriarch) 

Antioch, stone sculpture from 
(Princeton, University Art Museum), 
144-45, 146 

Cassiodorus on, 172n2 

in Islam, 282 

John Malalas on, 162 

as monastic model, 206, 209, 214 

in Octateuch illustrations, 127, 145, 
146-48 

Joseph and Aseneth, 156 

Josephus (Flavius Josephus), 126, 154n2, 156, 
15713, 164N44, 224N5 

Joshua (biblical book/leader) 

Bulgaria, OT models of the state in, 263, 
269 

imperial identification with, 23, 29, 196 

monastic identification with, 209 

Octateuch, as part of, 107 

trumpets used at Jericho, displayed at 
Hagia Sophia, Constantinople, 2.43 

Joshua ivories (New York, Metropolitan 
Museum, and London, Victoria 
and Albert), 132-33, 735, 144 
Joshua Roll (Vat. Palat. gr. 431) 
earlier version of, 132-33, 142 
ideological significance of, 7 
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illustrated Octateuchs and, 118, 12.4, 
131-33, 134-37, 142 
imperial identification with Joshua, 23 
Joshua ivories and, 132-33, 735,144 
Western mss. compared, 34 
Josiah (OT king), as monastic model, 
205-6 
Jovian (emperor), 194 
Jubilees, Book of, 156-57, 163, 166, 169 
Judaism. See Jews and Judaism 
judaizers and judaizing, 6, 18, 20, 27, 30, 
257-58 
Judges (biblical book), 70, 107, 269 
Judith (biblical book), 154, 270n61 
Julian the Apostate (emperor), 184-85, 192 
Julian calendar, 66-67 
Julian the Samaritan, 186 
Julius Africanus (Sextus Julius Africanus) 
Christian world chronicle and, 158, 
159, 160, 161N37, 163n39—40, 163n43, 
164, 165n50 
George Synkellos on, 159n24 
Origen on Akylas to, 4.4 
Justin I (emperor), 24.4, 245 
Justin II (emperor), 194 
Justinian I (emperor) 
as exemplum, 178 
Hagia Sophia, Constantinople, as rebuilt 
by, 14, 239-43, 240, 247-51 
identification of Christian Byzantium 
with Israel, 14-15 
Novel, legislation regarding Jews in, 5n7, 
43,44, 46 
Justinian II (emperor), 18-19, 25, 29 


Kalavrezou, loli, 24 

Karaites, 40 

Kariye Camii, Istanbul (Church of the 
Chora, Constantinople), 31, 33, 36-38, 
37, 113, 231, 232, 252 

Karvuna, Land of, 263, 264 

Kastor of Rhodes, 164, 167 

kathismata, rubrication of psalms by, 
89-92, 90; 95 

Kebra Nagast (Glory of the Kings), 274-75 

Kedrenos, chronicle of, 126, 158, 169 

Kekaumenos (advice writer), 11, 80 

Khadija (wife of Muhammad), 283 
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Khazars, 6, 28n116, 45 
1and 2 Kings (3 and 4 Kingdoms in 
Byzantine OT) 
in 6-book division of OT, 108n4 
Bulgaria, OT models for the state in, 256, 
257, 270N61 
Cairo Genizah palimpsests, 45 
Islam and, 284 
John Malalas on Sennacherib, 161, 
170-72 
monastic models drawn from, 202, 206, 
212, 215, 216 
in Prophetologion, 68n37, 69, 7453 
Temple, descriptions of, 224n5 
Vat. gr. 333 containing 1-2 Samuel and, 120 
kingship. See emperors, OT models for; 
politics and the state 
Kinney, Dale, 227 
knowledge of/familiarity with OT 
in Bulgaria, 259-62 
in Byzantium, 9-10, 26, 55-59, 73-76 
Koder, Johannes, 226 
Kokkinobaphos Master, 113-14, 115, 119 
Kosmas Indikopleustes, Christian Topogra- 
Phy, 145 BL 133-41, 143, 169 
Kosmosoteira Monastery (Theotokos 
Kosmosoteira), Thrace, 113, 205 
Krautheimer, Richard, 227-29, 251, 252 
Kresten, Otto, 133 
Krueger, Derek, 199, 303 


languages 
Aramaic, 4, 40, 41, 50, 287 
Ethiopic, 108, 156, 186 
Jews, languages used by, 4, 39, 40, 42-45, 
50-51 
See also Greek; Hebrew; Slavonic 
Latin West 
Apophthegmata Patrum, Latin transla- 
tion of, 204 
azymes, Byzantine accusations of 
judaizing based on Latin use of, 30 
Bibles moralisées, 34, 150-52 
Fourth Crusade, 25-26 
Octateuchs in, 108-9 
OT models compared to Byzantium, 
31-38, 32 
See also France 
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law codes, Byzantine, influence of OT on, 
19-21 
lectionaries 
as counterpart to modern Bible, 55-56, 58 
in monastic liturgies, 216-17 
Octateuch functioning as, 114. 
Prophetologion as, 60, 217 
See also Prophetologion, liturgical use of 
lekanomancy (dish divination), 169 
Lent 
Mass of the Presanctified Gifts during, 
217 
Persian attack on Constantinople, 
commemoration of, 17 
Prophetologion, use of, 63n19, 65, 67, 
69-72 
Leo I (emperor), 189-90 
Leo III (emperor), 6, 19-20, 29, 98n93, 
187n43 
Leo V (emperor), 11 
Leo VI the Wise (emperor), 22,249 
Leo the Grammarian, 249 
Leo of Ochrid, 30n127 
Leo the Philosopher, 11n39 
Leo Bible (Vat. Reg. gr. 1), 35, 95078 
Lesbos, Leimonos Monastery, MS 295, 
84n39 
Letter of Aristeas, IlI-I5, 72, 154N1 
Letter to Marcellinus (Athanasios of 
Alexandria), 217-18 
Leviticus (biblical book), 107, 15713 
Licinius (emperor), 226-27 
List of the Names of Bulgar Princes (Khans), 
256-58, 262, 263, 265, 268, 271, 275, 
276 
literacy rates in Byzantium, 58, 72 
Lithuania, Judaizing tradition of Grand 
Duchy of, 257 
liturgy 
baptism, 179, 214, 232 
Bulgarian, 261 
Constantinople, founding of, 68 
enkainia ceremony, 250-51 
Eucharist, 62n18, 72, 155, 172, 230-31 
of hours, 84-85 
imperial coronation ceremony, 190-91 
Islam, no use of OT or NT in, 295 
Jewish use of Bible in, 41, 42 
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liturgy (continued) 
modeling of other celebrations after 
Pascha, 71-72 
monastic, 199, 209, 215, 216-20 
Octateuch containing rubrics for, 114 
OT material in, 66n31 
Psalms/psalters, use of, 41, 81-82 
Russian, 271 
two interlocking cycles of liturgical year, 
66-69 
See also lectionaries; Prophetologion, 
liturgical use of; specific feasts and 
Liturgical periods, e.g. Lent 
Lives. See under specific person, e.g., 
Synkletike 
London, British Library (BL) 
Add. MS 19,352 (Theodore Psalter), 30, 93 
Add. MS 43725 (Codex Sinaiticus), 15 4 
MS Cotton Otho B.VI (Cotton Genesis), 
8,144 
MS Or. 480, 108n8 
MS Royal I.D.v-viii (Codex Alexandri- 
nus), 108n4, 154, 218n72 
Louis II the Pious (king of the Franks), 270 
Louis VIII (king of France), 151 
Louis IX (St. Louis; king of France), 31, 34, 
359 365 151 
Louis LX, Psalter of (Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale, MS lat. 10525), 34, 35 
Lowden, John, 34, 107, 304 
Ludwig, Claudia, 195 
Luke Chrysoberges (patriarch), 85 
Liiling, Gunther, 287 
Luther, Martin, 284 
Luxenberg, Christoph, 287 
LXX. See Septuagint 


Macarian homilies, 200, 213-14 

Maccabees (biblical books), 154, 156 

Macedonian emperors, use of OT models 
by, 22-25, 38. See also specific Macedo- 
nian emperors 

Magdalino, Paul, 1, 304 

Magnaura, hall of the, Great Palace, 
Constantinople, Throne of Solomon 
in, 12, 2287, 173, I91 

Magoi of Pharaoh, John Malalas’s account 
of, 161, 165-69 
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Makarios of Alexandria, 200, 208, 213-14 
Makarios of Corinth, 80n14 
Makarios the Egyptian, 221 
Malachi (biblical book), 48 
Malalas. See John Malalas 
Manasses, chronicle of, 158 
Mandylion of Edessa, 23, 25 
Manganeios Prodromos, 173n77 
Manuel Holobolos, 26nio5 
manuscripts (specific) 
Athens, National Library of Greece, MS 
3, 89,90 
Athens, National Library of Greece, MS 
15, 8439 
Athos. See Athos manuscripts 
Bahira speaking with Muhammad, page 
from a dispersed Anbiya-nama, 
283-84, 286 
Barberini Euchologion (Vat. Lib. MS 
Barberini gr. 336), I90Ns5, 191 
Barberini Psalter (Vat. Barber. gr. 372), 
95n78 
Basil II, Psalter of (Venice, Biblioteca 
Marciana, MS gr. 17), 82-83, 114 
BAV (Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana). See Vatican Library 
Bessarion (Vat. Lib. MS Grottaferrata 
G.B.1), 190-9155 
BL. See London, British Library 
Bodleian Library. See Oxford, Bodleian 
Library 
Bologna, University Library, MS 3574, 
47n18 
British Library. See London, British 
Library 
Cairo Genizah manuscripts, 40, 45-46, 
47, 48, 49 
Cambridge, MA and UK. See entries at 
Cambridge 
Codex Alexandrinus (London, British 
Library, MS Royal I.D.v-viii), 108n4, 
154, 218n72 
Codex Grandior (no longer extant), 108 
Codex Sinaiticus (London, British 
Library, Add. MS 43725), 154 
Codex Vaticanus (Vat. MS gr. 1209), 15.4 
Copenhagen, Royal Library, cod. GKS 6, 
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Cotton Genesis (BL MS Cotton Otho 
BVI), 8,144 

Florence. See entries at Florence, Biblio- 

teca Medicea-Laurenziana 

Harvard Psalter (Cambridge, MA, 
Houghton Library, MS gr. 3), 95-96 

Heidelberg, cod. Palat. Gr. 356, 196 

Istanbul. See entries at Istanbul 

Izmir, Evangelical School, MS A.1. See 
Smyrna Octateuch 

Jerusalem, MS Taphou 53, 92n68 

Joshua Roll (Vat. Palat. gr. 431). See 
Joshua Roll 

Leo Bible (Vat. Reg. gr. 1), 35, 95n78 

Lesbos, Leimonos Monastery, MS 295, 
84n39 

London, British Library. See London, 
British Library 

Louis IX, Psalter of (Paris, Bibliotheque 
nationale, MS lat. 10525), 34, 35 

Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, MS + 24 
sup., 84, 85, 86, 87 

Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, MS F, 52 

Morgan Library. See New York, Morgan 
Library 

Mt. Athos. See Athos manuscripts 

Mt. Sinai. See Sinai, Monastery of St. 
Catherine 

New York, Morgan Library, MS 350 
(Morgan Picture Bible), 34 

New York, Morgan Library, MS 638, 34, 
35» 36 

NYPL. See New York Public Library 

Ohrid, Naroden muzej, MS gr. 20, 103-5 

Oxford. See Oxford, Bodleian Library 

Paris. See Paris, Biblioth¢que nationale 

Paris Psalter (Paris Bibl. Nat. gr. 139). See 
Paris Psalter 

Patmos. See Patmos manuscripts 

Psalter of Basil II (Venice, Biblioteca 
Marciana, MS gr. 17), 82-83, 114 

Psalterium aureum Turicense (Ziirich, 
Zentralbibliothek, RP 1), 89 

Psalter of St. Louis (Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale, MS lat. 10525), 34, 35 

Psalter Vienna (Osterreichische Nation- 
albibliothek, MS theol. gr. 177), 
84n35 
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Radomir Psalter, Athos, MS Zographou 
slay. 1.A.13, 92n63 

Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 
See Vatican Library 

St. Petersburg. See entries at St. Petersburg 

Sinai. See Sinai, Monastery of St. 
Catherine 

Smyrna Octateuch (Izmir, Evangelical 
School, MS A.1). See Smyrna 
Octateuch 

Spencer Psalter (New York, NYPL, MS 
Spencer gr. 1), 100n97 

Topkap1 Octateuch (Istanbul, Topkapi 
Saray1, MS gr. 8). See Topkap1 
Octateuch 

Turin, Biblioteca Reale, cod. Var. 484, 
98,99 

Turin, Biblioteca Universitaria, MS 
B.VIL.30, 85n44 

Uspensky Psalter (St. Petersburg, 
National Library of Russia, MS 
gr. 216), 8on15, 100 

Vatican Library. See Vatican Library 

Vatopedi Octateuch (Athos MS Vato- 
pedi 602). See Vatopedi Octateuch 

Venice. See Venice, Biblioteca Marciana 

Washington DC, Dumbarton Oaks 
Museum, MS 3, 102-3 

Ziirich, Zentralbibliothek, RP 1 
(Psalterium aureum Turicense), 89 


manuscripts (types and characteristics) 


Bibles moralisées, 34, 150-52 

ekphonetic notation (neumes), 61 

florilegia, 200 

Hexateuchs, 108n4, 108n6 

hours, liturgy/books of, 84-85 

Italian Giant Bibles of Romanesque 
period, 35-36 

Menaion, 65, 82 

Menologion, 10, 23,24 

Oktoechos, 82 

Parakletike, 82, 104n116 

Pentecostarion, 65 

quire divisions, 124 

Triodion, 65, 82 

See also catenae; commentaries; glosses 
and glossaries; lectionaries; 
Octateuchs; Pentateuch; 
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manuscripts (types and characteristics) 
(continued) 
Prophetologion; Psalms/psalters; 
scholia; Septuagint; Torah 
Marcellinus, Letter to (Athanasios of 
Alexandria), 217-18 
Marcian (emperor), 13, 189 
Marcus Aurelius (emperor), 178 
Mark Eugenikos, 77-78 
martyrion, use of, 235, 236-37 
Martyrs of Palestine, 175 
Mary of Egypt, 98n93 
Masoretic text, 41, 46, 51 
Maurianos (comes), 16755 
Maurice (emperor), 178 
Mavropous, (John), 173 
Maxentius (rival of Constantine I), 182, 
183, 187 
Maximos the Confessor, (saint), 6, 204, 
214-15 
McAuliffe, Jane Dammen, 279, 304 
Melchisedek (OT figure), imperial identifi- 
cation with, 29, 173, 193 
Melito of Sardis, 59n7, 15 4 
Menaion, 65, 82 
Menologion, 10, 23, 24 
Menologion of Basil II, 23, 24 
Methodios (saint and apostle to the Slavs), 
259-61 
Michael VIII (emperor), 38 
Michael Maleinos, 209 
Michael Stoudites (abbot), 93 
midrash, 41-42, 44, 143, 284 
Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
MS + 24 sup., 84, 85, 86, 87 
MSF, 52 
Milan, Edict of, 227 
millennialism. See apocalyptic 
Miller, James, 55, 304 
Milner, Christine 246 
Milvian Bridge, battle of, 182, 183, 187, 
291N2I1 
Miracles of St. Demetrios, 19 
Mirrors of Princes, 192-93 
Mishnah, 41 
monasticism and the OT in Byzantium, 7, 
199-221 
belt or cincture, 212 
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canonical texts, 200, 203, 205, 2II, 220-21 
discipline, OT models for, 210-12 
foundational monastic writings, 200, 
201-6 
hagiographical literature, 206-10 
liturgies, 199, 209, 215, 216-20 
psalmody as part of ascetic life, 77-81, 
200, 217-19 (See also Psalms/psalters) 
singing psalms, monastic disapproval 
of, 84 
spiritual exegesis and allegory, 213-16 
Monophysites, 18, 168 
Morgan Library. See New York, Morgan 
Library 
Moses (OT patriarch) 
Bulgaria, OT models for the king in, 
266n48, 267-68 
in Byzantine dating structure, 163 
Covenant with, 155 
emperors associated with, 13, 173, 176, 
182-84, 190, 195, 196 
John Malalas, cited as source by, 161-61 
as monastic model, 205, 206, 207, 208, 
211, 213-15 
Plato’s temporal relationship to, 164 
See also Islam, Moses in; rod of Moses 
Mother of God Petritzonitissa, Monastery 
of, at Backovo, 219 
Mt. Athos manuscripts. See Athos 
manuscripts 
Mt. Nebo, Chapel of the Theotokos, 230, 
230-31 
Mt. Sinai manuscripts. See Sinai, Monastery 
of St. Catherine 
Muhammad and Moses, as prophets, 281, 
288, 289. See also Islam, Moses in 
Muhammad b. Ishaq, 283n6 
Al-Mundhir, 171 


Muslims. See entries at Islam 


navel of the world (omphalos), 238 

Nea (basilica, church of the Theotokos, 
Jerusalem), 14, 247-48 

Nea Ekklesia, Constantinople, 22, 29, 249 

Nea Mone, Chios, mosaic of the Anastasis, 
248-50, 250 

Nebuchadnezzar (Babylonian ruler), 156, 
192, 256 
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Nelson, Robert, 1, 304 
neumes, 61 
new Israel, identification of Christian 
Byzantium as, 3, 9, 25-30 
Armenian and Georgian adaptation of, 
272-74 
Bulgarian adaptation of, 256-57, 262-65, 
275,276 
continuing popularity of concept, 276n80 
emperors, OT models for, 12-19, 38, 
175-76 
general Christian self-identification as 
fulfillment of OT history, 155, 175 
history, OT contribution to Byzantine 
understanding of, 155, 156, 172-74 
icons, restoration of veneration of, 21-22 
Islamic conquests and, 17, 18, 25 
Louis LX and Capetian France, 34 
origins of, 173 
Persia, Byzantine conflict with, 14, 15, 173 
Russian adaptation of, 272 
New Testament 
Book of lannes and Iambres, references to, 
167, 169 
Bulgarian reading of OT in light of, 276 
Ethiopia, royal dynasty of, 274 
Islam, Jesus in, 280, 282 
monastic models drawn from, 203, 205, 
206, 212 
OT as precursor to, 155 
quire divisions in Gospel Books, 12.4 
sacred space in Byzantine architecture 
and, 233 
Slavonic, translation into, 260 
typology in, 179 
ultimate subordination of OT imagery 
to, 29-31, 38 
New York, Morgan Library 
MS 350 (Morgan Picture Bible), 34. 
MS 638, 34,35, 36 
New York Public Library (NYPL) 
‘The Legends of the Prophets, \ran, 1580 
manuscript, Spencer Collection, 289, 
290 
MS Spencer gr. 1 (Spencer Psalter), 100n97 
Stories of the Prophets, Iran, 15th century 
manuscript, Spencer Collection, 291, 
292 
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Nicholas Mystikos (patriarch), 9n26, 
267-68 

Nicholas Stoudites, 10n27 
Nikephoros I Phokas (emperor), 23, 80, 187 
Nikephoros (patriarch), 9n26, 187 
Nikephoros Basilakes, 9 

Nikephoros Ouranos, 96-97 

Niketas, Bible of, 2n3, 114, 120n39 
Niketas Choniates, 9, 25n105, 18739 
Niketas the Paphlagonian, 22 

Niketas Stethatos, 209 

Nikodemos Hagiorites, 80n14, 96n86, 
98n93, 103N113 

Nisteros (abba), 201-2 

Noah (OT patriarch) 


Byzantine conceptions of history, 





Noah’s sons in, 165 
in Byzantine dating structure, 163 
Covenant with, 155 
emperors, OT models for, 195 
as monastic model, 214, 216 
Og the giant in Islamic folklore and, 
279N1 
in typology, 179 
Noah’s Ark, 179, 224 
Nomos georgikos (Farmer's Law), 21 
Nomos Mosaikos, 20, 21 
Nouthesia Gerontos (Admonition of the 
Elder), 20-21 
Novel of Justinian I, legislation regarding 
Jews in, 5n7, 43, 44, 46 
Novgorod, Judaizing tradition of, 257-58 
Numbers (biblical book), 107, 130, 281 
numismatics 
Bar Kochba coinage, Temple images on, 
237 
Rex regnantium coins of Justinian II, 18, 29 
Nunc dimittis, 15 


Octateuchs, 107-52 

Bibles moralisées, relationship to, 150-52 

biblical books included in, 107 

catenae in, 110, 151 

catena manuscripts, 110N15, 114, 117, 
119-20, 127, 131 

Christian Topography (attrib. Kosmas 
Indikopleustes) and, 131, 133-41, 143, 
169 
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Octateuchs (continued) 
common models or sources, 131-41, 169 
defined, 107 
earlier manuscripts, continued use of, 
117 
evidence from descendant manuscripts, 
127-30 
Genesis cycle and, 141-42 
iconography of, 125-27, 128, 129, 130 
innovation, use, number, and status of, 
107-9 
Joshua ivories and, 132-33, 135, 14.4 
Joshua Roll and, 131-33, 134-37, 142 
Letter of Aristeas included in, 111-15, 112 
Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, MS F, 52 
Septuagint text and, 130-31, 137 
significance of illustrated Byzantine 
examples, 109-11 
texts of, 107 (See also Deuteronomy; 
Exodus; Genesis; Joshua; Judges; 
Leviticus; Numbers; Ruth) 
Weitzmann’s Jewish pre-Christian 
theory regarding, 142-50, 146-49 
working processes of artists and scribes, 
119-25, [21-23 
See also Florence Octateuch; Topkap1 
Octateuch; Vatican Library MS 
gr. 746; Vatican Library MS gr. 747; 
Vatopedi Octateuch 
Odes or Canticles in psalters, 85, 100 
Og the giant, Muslim story of Moses’ fight 
with, 279-81, 280 
Ohrid, Naroden muzej, MS gr. 20, 103-5 
Oktoechos, 82 
Old Testament in Byzantium, 1-38 
architecture and, 7, 223-53 (See also 
sacred space in Byzantine architecture) 
Bulgaria, 8, 255-77 (See also Bulgaria, 
OT models for the state in) 
canon. See canon of Old Testament in 
Byzantium 
Christianization of, 3-4, 8 
extent of adoption of language and 
mentality of, 9-12 
history, understanding of, 7, 153-74. 
(See also history, OT and Byzantine 
understanding of) 
iconoclastic controversy, 20-22 
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imperial ideology, 7, 175-97 (See also 
emperors, OT models for) 
importance of studying, 1-7 
Islam, 8, 279-98 (See also entries at Islam) 
Jews and, 39-54 (See also Jews and Judaism) 
knowledge of/familiarity with, 9-10, 26, 
55-593 73-76 
Latin West compared, 31-38, 32 
law codes, influence of OT on, 19-21 
literal reading and imitation of OT, 
blockage of, 26-30 
manuscript record of whole Bibles/whole 
OTs, 57 
monasticism, 7, 199-221 (See also monas- 
ticism and the OT in Byzantium) 
new Israel, Byzantium as, 3, 9, 25-30 
(See also new Israel, identification of 
Christian Byzantium as) 
NT, ultimate subordination to, 29-31, 38 
Octateuchs, 107-52 (See also Octateuchs) 
orthodoxy and theocracy, Byzantine 
sense of, 28-29 
Prophetologion, 55-76 (See also 
Prophetologion) 
psalter and private devotion, 7, 77-105 
(See also Psalms/psalters) 
Septuagint. See Septuagint 
time period covered, 8 
translations. See translations of OT 
See also specific books, e.g., Genesis 
Olybrios (son of Anicia Juliana), 24.4, 2.45 
omphalos (navel of the world), 238 
On the Eight Parts of Rhetorical Speech, 196 
Oneirocriticon of Achmet, 11 
On Magistracies (John the Lydian), 193 
On Political Science, 192-93 
oral, visual, and written tradition, nexus 
between, 75-76 
oral recitation of psalms, 83-84 
oral Torah, 40 
Origen of Alexandria 
Akylas’s translation of OT into Greek 
and, 44, 53 
on canon, 59n7, 154 
Ethiopia, royal dynasty of, 274 
Hexapla, 53 
on rod of Moses, 288n17 
on spiritual and moral exegesis, 213 
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Orpheus (as source for John Malalas), 162, 
17I 
orthodoxy, Byzantine sense of, 28-29 
Ousterhout, Robert, 223, 304 
Oxford, Bodleian Library 
MS Auct. D.4.1, 92n67 
MS Auct. T.4.4, 79n7 
MS Barocci 15, 95 
MS Barocci 182, 161n3,4. 
MS Holkham gr. 1, 92n66 
MS Laud. gr. 2, 92n66 
MS Opp. Add., 47n18 
Oxford, David Cycle of mural (?) paintings 
in, 24 


Ozia/Ozias/Uzziah (OT king), 269-70 


Pachomios (monastic founder), 210 
Palaea chronographica/Palaea interpretata, 
259, 261-62 
Palaia, 75056, 157113, 157N15, 169n64 
Palaiologan emperors, preference for NT 
models, 38. See also specific Palaiologan 
emperors 
Palestine, as Christian holy land, 13-14. 
See also Jerusalem 
palimpsests, 45-46, 48, 53 
Palladios, 84n36 
Pambo (abba), 208 
panegyrics, OT models for emperors in, 
193-96 
Panofsky, Erwin, 228 
Pantinos (saint), 10 
Parakletike, 82, 104n116 
Parimijnik (Slavic Prophetologion), 64 
Paris, Bibliotheque nationale 
MS Abbadie 22, 108n8 
MS éthiop. 3, 108n8 
MS gr. 13, 82024 
MS gr. 139. See Paris Psalter 
MS gr. 164, 88n47 
MS gr. 169, 93, 94 
MS gr. 331, 8438, 91n61 
MS gr. 510 (homilies of Gregory of 
Nazianzos), 22 
MS lat. 10525 (Psalter of Louis IX), 34, 35 
Muhammad leads Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus in prayer, Iran, manuscript, 295, 
296 
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Paris, Ste. Chapelle, 31-34, 32, 36 
Parisian bibles of thirteenth century, 36 
Paris Psalter (Paris Bibl. Nat. gr. 139) 
commentary in, 82 
emperors, OT models for, 23-24 
Exaltation of David (fol. 7v), 24, 35, 
frontispiece 
ideological significance of, 7 
ownership of, 114 
Paroimiai, 259, 261, 271-7266. See also 
Prophetologion 
Parpuloy, Georgi R., 77, 304 
Pascha (Easter), 63nI9, 64n25, 66-67, 
71-72, 160 
Patmos manuscripts 
hours, books of, 84-85 
MS Patm. 31, 28n116 
MS Patm. 65, 83n29 
MS Patm. 66, 83n29 
MS Patm. 159, 83n29 
psalters, 83 
Patria Constantinopoleos, 269 
Paul Evergetinos, 204-5, 208 
Paul the Silentiary, 229, 239 
Paulinus (author of Vita Ambrosi), 181018 
Paulinus (bishop of Tyre), 226, 229, 248 
Pelagius and John (Latin translators of 
Apophthegmata Patrum), 204 
Pentateuch 
Jewish manuscripts of, 45, 50, 53 
law codes, Byzantine, influence on, 21 
Octateuch, relationship to, 107 
texts of, 107 
See also Deuteronomy; Exodus; Genesis; 
Leviticus; Numbers; Torah 
Pentecostarion, 65 
periousios laos, as name for imperial army, 
25,29 
Persia, Byzantine conflict with 
Antioch, siege of, 14, 171-72 
Avars, Persian alliance with, 15-19, 27, 
173, 194-95 
Heraklios, use of OT models for, 194-95 
history of Persian empire, OT contribu- 
tion to Byzantine understanding of, 
155-56, 182 
identification of Christian Byzantium 
with Israel and, 14, 15, 173 
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Persia, Byzantine conflict with (continued) 
Jewish response to, 5 
John Maalalas’s account of Sennacherib as 
typology for, 171-72 
Peter, Acts of, 157115 
Peter of Argos (saint), 25n102 
Peter Damaskenos, 83, 89, 91n56, 100n96 
Peter Deljan, 258 
Peter the Iberian, Life of, 207 
Peter the Venerable, 284 
Petissonius (pharaoh named in John 
Malalas’s chronicle), 167 
Petritzonitissa Monastery, Backovo, 219 
Phalek (OT patriarch), 161, 163, 164 
Pharaoh (OT figure) 
imperial ideology, negative OT model 
for, 176, 182-88 passim, 192, 195 
Joseph in prison with Pharaoh’s butler 
and baker, in Octateuch illustrations, 
145, 146-48 
Magoi of Pharaoh, John Malalas’s 
account of, 161, 165-69 
Petissonius (pharaoh named in John 
Malalas’s chronicle), 167 
Pharos Church, Great Palace, Constanti- 
nople, 29, 31 
Philemon (Egyptian abba), 80 
Philip of Macedon, 164 
Philokalia, 80n14, 83n33-34, 9156, 91ns8, 
213 
Philokrates, 111 
Philo of Alexandria, 155n6, 179 


Philotheos (author of ceremonial treatise), 10 


Philotheos Kokkinos (patriarch), 79, 80, 
85, IOI 
Phokas (emperor), 181 
Photios (patriarch) 
Amphilochia of, 6n20, 169 
Bible as a whole, knowledge and use of, 
56n2 
on Hesychios Illoustrios, 159n22 
identification of Christian Byzantium 
with Israel, 21-22 
on Jews, 6 
on language of Septuagint, 11n39 
Nomos Mosaikos, 20 
Octateuchs and, 107n1, 108ns, 141 
on Pharos Church paintings, 31 
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Piacenza Pilgrim, 239 
Picus Zeus, 164, 165, 16755 
pignora imperii, 12-13, 173,194, 267 
Pilgrim of Bordeaux, 238 
Pirke (Rabbi Eliezer), 143 
piyyutim, 42 
Plato, temporal relationship to Moses, 164 
Platonism, typos in, 179 
Pliny the Elder, 167 
Plukhanova, Maria, 258 
Poemen (abba), 204 
Polish identification with new Israel, 
276n80 
politics and the state 
Caucasus, OT models for states of, 
272-74 
Ethiopia, OT models for the state in, 
274-76 
Mirrors of Princes, 192-93 
theocracy, Byzantine sense of, 28-29 
See also Bulgaria, OT models for the state 
in; emperors, OT models for 
Prefect, Book of the, 10, 21 
Presanctified Gifts, Mass of, 217 
Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple, 
architectural setting for, 231-32, 232 
private devotion and the psalter. See 
Psalms/psalters 
Procheiros nomos, 21 
prokeimenon, 6ong, 69,70 
Prokopios of Gaza 
emperors, OT models for, 172, 179113, 
185, 194 
Octateuchs, 107, 110nI5, 
on sacred space in Byzantine architec- 
ture, 229, 239-41, 245, 248n94 
prophecy, Jewish and Christian interpreta- 
tion of, 10n27 
prophet Moses and prophet Muhammad, 
281, 288, 289. See also Islam, Moses in 
Prophetologion, 55-76 
Bible and OT, entire, lack of, 55-59 
in Bulgaria, 259, 260, 261, 271-72N66 
canon of OT and, 59, 66n29, 67-68, 73 
contents of, 66, 72-73 
as counterpart to modern OT in 
Byzantium, 59-60, 72-76 
defined and described, 60 
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familiarity and accessibility of texts, 
73-76 
knowledge, oral, visual, and written 
mediation of, 73-76 
manuscripts extant, 62-63 
origins and history of manuscript 
tradition, 63-65 
as OT lectionary, 60, 217 
printed editions in Greek and Slavic, 64 
scholarly research regarding, 60-65 
Septuagint and, 60-61, 63, 64n23 
transmigration of texts, 64-65 
Prophetologion, liturgical use of, 60 
cycles of liturgical year, role in, 66-72 
evolution and devolution of, 62-65 
familiarity with text resulting from, 73 
as OT lectionary, 60, 217 
Slavonic, 260, 261, 271-72n66 
transmigration of texts, 64-65 
Protoevangelium of James, 1031 
Proverbs (biblical book) 
monasticism and, 200, 207, 220 
in Prophetologion, 67, 70, 7453 
as wisdom literature, 7,200 
Psalms/psalters, 7, 77-105 
ascetic/spiritual life, psalmody as part of, 
77-81, 200, 217-19 
Cairo Genizah palimpsests, 45 
commentaries, with and without, 82-83 
contents of, 85, 88, 92-93, 100-105, 
divinatory sentences for individual 
psalms, 88 
doxai, rubrication by, 89 
emotional poetry of, 3 
entirety, recitation of psalms in, 88-91 
hours, liturgy of, 84-85 
illustrations, 93-100, 94, 99 
imperial ideology and, 181, 189 
kathismata, rubrication by, 89-92, 90, 95 
knowledge and use of, 9-10, 55 
law codes, Byzantine, influence on, 21 
liturgical use of, 41, 81-82 
Odes or Canticles in, 85, 100 
oral recitation, 83-84 
poetic excerpts added to, 96-97 
prayers added to, 91-93 
printed versions, uniformity of, 92n65 
public worship contrasted, 81-82 
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sacred space in Byzantine architecture 
and, 230, 241 
singing psalms, monastic disapproval 
of, 84 
Slavonic, translation into, 92, 260 
specific thoughts, specific psalms as 
prescriptions for, 85-86, 219 
standing to recite, 91 
theological versus devotional prayer, 82-83 
variety in format, 92,100 
Psalter of Basil II (Venice, Biblioteca 
Marciana, MS gr. 17), 82-83, 114 
Psalterium aureum Turicense (Zitrich, 
Zentralbibliothek, RP 1), 89 
Psalter of St. Louis (Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale, MS lat. 10525), 34, 35 
Psalter Vienna (Osterreichische National 
bibliothek, MS theol. gr. 177), 8435 
pseudepigrapha. See apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphical texts 
pseudo-Makarios the Egyptian, 221 
pseudo-Symeon, chronicle of, 158, 160, 169 


Quinisext Council (Council in Trullo; 
692), 18, 19 

Quintilian, 177 

quire divisions in manuscripts, 124 

Qumran scrolls, 156 

Qur'an, Torah and, 282, 283 


Rabbanites, 40 
Rabshakeh, in chronicle of John Malalas, 170 
Radomir Psalter, Athos, MS Zographou 
slay. 1.A.13, 92n63 
Rahlfs, Alfred, 59n7, 60-61, 63n19, 71-72, 
107N3 
Rapp, Claudia, 175, 305 
Rashey, Rado, 267 
Ravenna, San Vitale, OT narrative mosaics 
of, 1557 
reader, office of, 73-74 
relics 
altar of Abraham (Jerusalem relic; no 
longer extant), 238-39 
chalice of Solomon (Hagia Sophia, Con- 
stantinople; no longer extant), 249 
in Hagia Sophia, Constantinople, 
243,249 
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relics (continued) 

horns of the anointing (Constantinople 
and Jerusalem; no longer extant), 238, 
243,249 

icons versus, 31 

pignora imperii, 12-13, 173, 194, 267 

ring of Solomon (Jerusalem; no longer 
extant), 238 


Rod of Moses (Istanbul, Topkap1 Saray), 


13, 173, 191, 243, 267 

Solomon, objects associated with, 12, 
22n87, 173, 191, 238, 249 

Table of Solomon (Constantinople, 


Great Palace; no longer extant), 12n42, 


249 
of Temple, recovered from Vandals, 248 
Throne of Solomon (Constantinople, 
hall of the Magnaura, Great Palace; 
no longer extant), 12, 22n87, 173, 
191 
See also True Cross 
Religious History (Theodoret of Cyrrhus), 
206-7 
Res gestae divi Augusti, 177 
Rhetorica ad Herennium, 177 
Rhetorica Marciana, 196n75 
ring of Solomon (Jerusalem relic; no longer 
extant), 238 
Robert of Clari, 243 
Rod of Moses 
Byzantine relic (Istanbul, Topkapi 
Saray1), 13, 173, 191, 243, 267 
in Islamic folklore, 288-91, 290, 292 
Romanos I (emperor), 6, 23 
Romanos II (emperor), 11n38, 24 
Romanos the Melode, 241-42 
Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana 
(BAV). See Vatican Library 
Rosenthal, Marvin, 223 
rubrication of psalms with doxai and 
kathismata, 89-92, 90,95 
Russia 
Bulgaria compared, 271-72, 275 
Judaizing heresy in, 257-58 
new Israel, identification with, 272, 
276n80 
Ruth (biblical book), as part of Octateuch, 
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Saadiah Ben Joseph, 287n13 
Sabas (monastic founder and saint), 210 
Sabas (owner of Athos, MS Dionysiou 6s), 
96-97 
Sabas (possibly archbishop of Serbia), 91-92 
Sabinian (bishop), 189 
Sackler Gallery of Art, vii 
sacraments 
baptism, 179, 214, 232 
Eucharist, 62n18, 72, 155, 172, 230-31 
sacred space in Byzantine architecture, 7, 
223-53 
basilicas, 227 
Chora, Church of the, Constantinople 
(Kariye Camii, Istanbul), 31, 33, 36-38, 
37, 113, 231, 232, 252 
emperors, OT models for, 248-50 
Hagia Sophia, Constantinople, 14, 
239-43, 240, 247-52 
Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, 14, 233-39, 
235, 250 
martyrion, use of, 235, 236-37 
metaphorical relationship to Temple, 
226-33, 251-53 
Nea Mone, Chios, mosaic of the Anasta- 
sis, 248-50, 250 
Pharos Church, Great Palace, Constanti- 
nople, 29, 31 
physical relationship to Temple, lack of, 
227, 231, 242, 251-52 
Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple, 
architectural setting for, 231-32, 232 
representations of OT narratives, 30-34, 
325 33 
Ste. Chapelle, Paris, compared, 31-34, 
32, 36 
San Marco, Venice, Cotton Genesis 
copied in mosaics of, 14.4 
San Vitale, Ravenna, OT narrative 
mosaics of, 155n7 
SS. Sergios and Bacchos, Constantinople, 
245-47 
St. Polyeuktos, Constantinople, 14, 
243-47,244, 252 
Temple of Jerusalem and, 7, 223-26, 230, 
230-32, 232 (See also Temple, Jerusalem) 
terminology of Temple applied, 225-26, 
245 
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Theotokos, Chapel of the, Mt. Nebo, 230, 
230-31 
Tyre, dedicatory speech of Eusebios at 
cathedral of, 226-27, 229 
“Sailing to Byzantium” (W. B. Yeats), 
253114 
St. Catherine, Monastery of, Sinai. See 
Sinai, Monastery of St. Catherine 
Ste. Chapelle, Paris, 31-34, 32, 36 
St. John the Forerunner of Phoberos, 
Monastery of, 212 
St. Neophytos, Monastery of, Cyprus, 205 
St. Petersburg, National Library of Russia 
MS gr. 216 (Uspensky Psalter), 80n15, 100 
MS gr. 229, 82n24 
MS gr. 266, 92n68 
MS gr. 269, 351137 
St. Polyeuktos, Constantinople, 14, 243-47, 
244, 252 
St. Sabas, Lavra of, Jerusalem, 79 
SS. Sergios and Bacchos, Constantinople, 
245-47 
Saller, Sylvester, 230 
Samuel (Bulgarian tsar), 258 
rand 2 Samuel (biblical books) 
in 6-book division of OT, 108n4 
Bulgaria, OT models for the state in, 256, 
265, 266, 269, 270 
monastic models drawn from, 202, 204 
Vat. gr. 333 containing 1-2 Kings and, 120 
San Marco, Venice, Cotton Genesis copied 
in mosaics of, 14.4 
San Vitale, Ravenna, OT narrative mosaics 
of, 15507 
Schechter, Solomon, 40 
Scheja, Georg, 242 
scholia, 48-49, 53, 82. See also catenae; 
commentaries; glosses and glossaries 
Scripture. See Bible 
Selection, 20 
Seleucia Pieria, near Antioch, stone sculp- 
ture from (Princeton, University Art 
Museum), 144-45, 146 
Sennacherib (Assyrian ruler), in chronicle 
of John Malalas, 161, 170-72 
Septuagint (LX X) 
Byzantine familiarity with texts of, 9, 26 
catena manuscripts, copies of, 119-20 
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critical editions of, 61 
Ecclesiastes text compared with Cairo 
Genizah fragment, 47 
Jewish community and, 4, 44, 154 
Octateuch illustrations, as underlying 
source for, 130-31, 137 
OT in Byzantium represented by, 15 4 
Prophetologion and, 60-61, 63, 64n23 
quire divisions in, 124 
Temple called skene tou martyriou in, 237 
“The Temple of the Lord” as term, use 
of, 10, 11 
Verzeichnis (Rahlfs) listing of extant 
mss., 57—58n3 
Seraglio Octateuch. See Topkapi Octateuch 
Serapion (abba) and the prostitute, 88 
Serbian identification with new Israel, 
276n80 
Sergios the Deacon, 25-26n105 
serpent in garden of Eden, Octateuch 
representations of, 125-26, 128, 129, 143 
Severus of Antioch (patriarch), 160n28 
Sextus Julius Africanus. See Julius Africanus 
Shahid, Irfan, 247-48 
Sheba, Queen of, 274-75, 284 
Shu’ayb (Arab prophet), 289 
Simon Magus, 157, 167 
Sinai, Monastery of St. Catherine 
MS gr. 30, 101-2 
MS gr. 40, 91n62 
MS gr. 550, 82n24 
MS gr. 869, 84n39 
MS gr. 1186, 139, 141 
MS gr. 2123, 93n69 
MS gr. 2132, 9265 
Sinaiticus codex (London, British Library, 
Add. MS 43725), 154 
singing psalms, monastic disapproval of, 84 
Sirach (Ecclesiasticus; biblical book), 156, 200 
Sisyphos of Kos, 170n66, 171 
Skoutariotes, chronicle of, 158 
Slavonic (language) 
John Malalas’s chronicle translated into, 
169, I71N72 
Palaia, 157013 
Parimijnik (Slavic Prophetologion), 64. 
psalter translated into, 92, 260 
translations of Bible into, 64, 259-61 
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Sleepless Monks, Monastery of, 
Constantinople, 85n39 
Smith, Jonathan Z., 234 
Smyrna Octateuch (Izmir, Evangelical 
School, MS A.1; presumed destroyed 
in 1922) 
Bibles moralisées, relationship to, 
1son8gs, 
common model, evidence of, 127 
iconography of, 125-26 
Kokkinobaphos Master and, 115 
Kosmas manuscripts and, 137 
place in family of five Byzantine illus- 
trated Octateuchs, 110 
prefatory gatherings missing from, 115 
repairs to, 117 
size of, 118 
Topkapi Octateuch and, 125 
Vat. gr. 74.6 and, 125 
working processes of artists and scribes, 
119, 120, 21, 123-25 
Society of Biblical Literature, 297 
Socrates (church historian), 183-84 
sola scriptura, Karaite espousal of, 40 
Solomon (OT king) 
Anicia Juliana compared to, 245 
in Byzantine dating structure, 163 
Byzantine familiarity with, 74-75 
Constantinopolitan statues of, 247, 249 
emperors identified with, 184, 186, 191, 
193, 195, 248-50 
Ethiopia, OT models of the state in, 
274-76 
as monastic model, 2.03 
Queen of Sheba and, 274-75, 284 
relics associated with, 12, 2287, 173, 191, 
238,249 
Temple of, 5, 22.4, 242 (See also Temple, 
Jerusalem) 
Soncino, Eliezer, 50 
Song of Songs (biblical book), 3 
Sophronios of Jerusalem (patriarch), 15-16, 
18n66 
Sozomen (church historian), 178, 181, 184 
“speech-in-character” (rhetorical technique), 
211 
Spencer Psalter (New York, NYPL, MS 
Spencer gr. 1), 1oon97 
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spiritual exegesis and allegory, monastic, 
213-16 

Spiritual Homilies (Makarios of Alexan- 
dria), 200, 213-14 

‘The Spiritual Meadow (John Moschos), 219 

staff of Moses. See Rod of Moses 

the state. See politics and the state 

Stephen (saint), martyrdom of, 272n67 

Stoudios monastery, 63 

Strategios (monk and chronicler), 15 

Sumbat Davitisdze, 272, 273 

Sylvester (saint), Life of, 248 

Symeon (Bulgarian tsar), 255, 257, 260, 
265n42, 267-68, 277 

Symeon, canticle of, 15 

Symeon the Logothete, 11 

Symeon the Metaphrast, 96 

Symeon the New Theologian, 91, 208-9, 
215-16 

Symeon the Stylite (saint), 206-7 

Symmachos (translator of OT into Greek), 4.4 

Synagoge or Evergetinon (Paul Evergetinos), 
204-5 

Synkellos. See George Synkellos; Theodore 
Synkellos 

Synkletike, Life of, 207-8 

synkresis ox comparatio, OT models for 
emperors in mode of, 180, 194 

syn (Greek) used to render et (Hebrew), 47 

Syriac Cave of Treasures, 143 

Syriac Life of Symeon the Stylite, 207 


Syro-Aramaic culture, 287 


al-Tabari, Aba Ja far b. Jarir, 279-81, 283n6, 
291 
Table of Solomon (Constantinople, Great 
Palace; no longer extant), 12n42, 249 
tabrif, 293 
Talbot, Alice-Mary, vii-viii 
Talmud, 40, 41, 44 
targum, 41, 50, 284 
Temple, Jerusalem 
Bar Kochba coinage, Temple images on, 
237 
buildings replicating or superseding, 14 
Dura Europos synagogue paintings, 237 
as epitome of sacred space in Byzantium, 
7, 223-26 
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Ezekiel, Temple of, 22.4, 225,246 
Hagia Sophia, Constantinople, and, 14, 
229, 239-43, 240, 247-52 
Herod’s Temple, hypothetical recon- 
struction of, 22.4, 224 
Holy Sepulchre and, 14, 233-39, 235, 250, 
252 
hypothetical reconstructions of, 22.4, 
224-25 
metaphorical relationship of Christian 
churches to, 226-33, 251-53 
physical relationship of Christian 
churches to, lack of, 227, 231, 242, 251-52 
Solomon’s Temple, 5, 22.4, 242 
specific architectural symbols associated 
with, 230, 230-32, 232 
St. Polyeuktos, Constantinople, and, 14, 
243-47, 244, 252 
“The Temple of the Lord” as term, 
Byzantine use of, 10-12 
terminology of Temple applied to church 
buildings, 225-26 
Vandals, recovery of relics from, 248 
Zerubbabel, Temple of, 22.4, 226 
Testament of Solomon, 10n31, 74-75 
al-Tha ’labi, Abi Ishaq Ahmad b. 
Muhammad, 283ns, 284 
Themistius (orator), 178, 194 
theocracy, Byzantine sense of, 28-29 
Theodora (empress), 208 
Theodore Daphnopates, 9n26 
Theodore Metochites, 36 
Theodore Prodromos, 9, 10n27, 25n104, 113 
Theodore Psalter (London, British Library, 
Add. ms 19,352), 30, 93 
Theodore Stoudites, 6, 9n26, 10n27, 11, 210 
Theodore Synkellos, 16-17, 27, 173, 181, 194 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus, 108, 110n15, 169, 181, 
184-85, 206-7 
Theodosios Diakonos, 9n26 
Theodosius I (emperor), 178, 181, 194, 247 
Theodosius II (emperor), 183-84. 
Theodotion (Greek translator of OT), 44 
theological history, OT contribution to, 
154-55 
Theophanes (author of Chronographia), 19, 
187-88 
Theophanes the Confessor, 158, 159n20 
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Theophanes Continuatus, 169 
Theophany, 71 
Theophilos (emperor), 11 
Theophylaktos Simokattes, 178-79n13, 
181n19, 185 
Theosophy (John Malalas), 166, 168, 171 
Theotokos, Chapel of the, Mt. Nebo, 230, 
230-31 
Theotokos Evergetis, Monastery of the, 
Constantinople, 204 
Theotokos Kosmosoteira monastery, 
Thrace, 113, 205 
Thessalonike, massacre at, 181 
Thrace, Theotokos Kosmosoteira monas- 
tery, 113, 205 
Throne of Solomon (Constantinople, hall 
of the Magnaura, Great Palace; no 
longer extant), 12, 22n87, 173, 191 
Thucydides (classical historian), 170, 185 
Thurn, Johannes, 165, 166, I71N72 
Tiglath-Pileser III (Assyrian ruler), 155-56 
Timotheos (source for John Malalas), 166 
Timothy Aelurus (patriarch), 189 
Tobit (biblical book), 156 
Topkap1 Octateuch (Istanbul, Topkapi 
Saray1, MS gr. 8) 
iconography of, 125-26, 129 
Kokkinobaphos Master and, 113-14, 115, 
119 
later use, no evidence for, 117 
Letter of Aristeas prefacing, 111-15, 112 
ownership of, 111 
place in family of five Byzantine illus- 
trated Octateuchs, 110 
sigla, 110n15 
size of, 118 
Smyrna Octateuch and, 125 
unfinished nature of, 118-19 
Vat. gr. 74.6 and, 125 
Vat. gr. 747 and, 119 
Weitzmann’s theory of Jewish pre- 
Christian origins for illustrations, 145, 
148 
working processes of artists and scribes, 
119, 122, 125 
Torah 
Letter of Aristeas on translation into 


Greek, 111 
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Torah (continued) 
monastic typikon functioning as, 206 
oral Torah, 40 
place in Christian jurisprudence, 19, 107 
Qur'an and, 282, 283 
role in medieval Judaism, 41, 51, 107 
See also Pentateuch 
Tougher, Shaun, 249 
Traianos, Epitome of, 159 
Trajan (emperor), 178 
Transfiguration of Christ, feast of, 69 
translations of OT 
Ethiopic, Octateuchs in, 108 
into Slavonic, 259-61 
See also Greek (language), translations of 
OT into 
Treitinger, Otto, 173 
Triodion, 65, 82 
Trojan War, in chronicle of John Malalas, 
170, 171, 172N75 
troparia, 69, 70, 84, 91, 92N65, 96, 104n118 
True Cross 
discovery of, 173, 263, 264 
Elevation of the Cross, feast of, 250 
recovery of, 15, 17, 195 
veneration of, 20, 29, 173, 238 
Trullo, Council in (Qunisext Council; 
692), 18, 19 
Tubingen Theosophy, 166 
Turin, Biblioteca Reale, cod. Var. 484, 98, 
99 
Turin, Biblioteca Universitaria, MS 
B.VIL.30, 85n44 
Turkic traditions, Bulgarian importation 
of, 255 
typika, 100-IOI, 205-6, 219, 261 
typology 
monastic use of, 216, 220 
OT models for emperors in Christian 
mode of, 179-81, 190, 192, 194, 195, 
197 
Tyre, dedicatory speech of Eusebios at 
cathedral of, 226-27, 229 


Uriah the Hittite, 202, 273 

Uspenskij, T., 111 

Uspensky, B. A., 271 

Uspensky Psalter (St. Petersburg, National 
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Library of Russia, MS gr. 216), 8on15, 
100 


Uzziah/Ozia/Ozias (OT king), 269-70 


Valens (emperor), 178, 185, 187, 194 

Valentinian (emperor), 185, 189 

Vandals, Temple relics recovered from, 248 

Vatican Library, Rome 

MS Barberini gr. 336 (Barberini Eucholo- 

gion), 190ns5, 191 

MS Barberini gr. 372 (Barberini Psalter), 

95n78 

MS Chisi. R.VIIL.5 4, 119-20 

MS gr. 333, 120 

MS gr. 663, 79n7 

MS gr. 699, 139 

MS gr. 746. See Vatican Library MS 

gr. 746 

MS gr. 747. See Vatican Library MS 

gt. 747 

MS gr. 752, 25, 80n15 

MS gr. 1153-54, 120 

MS gr. 1209 (Codex Vaticanus), 15 4 

MS Grottaferrata G.B.I (Bessarion), 

190—-91NS5 

MS Palat. gr. 356, 196 

MS Palat. gr. 381, 35137 

MS Palat. gr. 431. See Joshua Roll 

MS Reg. gr. 1 (Leo Bible), 35, 95n78 

Vatican Library MS gr. 74.6 (Octateuch) 
iconography of, 125-26 





Joshua Roll and, 132, 133, 139, r4z 

Kosmas manuscripts and, 137 

place in family of five Byzantine illus- 
trated Octateuchs, 110 

prefatory gatherings missing from, 115 

sigla, 110n15 

size of, 118 

Smyrna Octateuch and, 125 

Topkapi Octateuch and, 125 

Vat. gr. 747, relationship to, 123, 125 

Vatopedi Octateuch copied from, 115-19, 
6 

working processes of artists and scribes, 
119, 123, 123-25 

Vatican Library MS gr. 747 (Octateuch) 
common model, evidence of, 127 
earlier manuscripts, continued use of, 117 
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iconography of, 125-26 
Joshua Roll and, 132, 133, 138, 140, 142 
Kosmas manuscripts and, 139, 143 
Letter of Aristeas prefacing, 115 
lost Genesis model for, 142 
place in family of five Byzantine illus- 
trated Octateuchs, 110 
script of, 114 
sigla, 11015 
size of, 118 
Smyrna Octateuch and, 125 
Topkapi Octateuch and, 119, 125 
Vat. gr. 746, relationship to, 123, 125 
Weitzmann’s pre-Christian Jewish 
theory and, 142, 143 
working processes of artists and scribes, 
119, 120, 121, 123-25 
Vaticanus codex (Vat. MS gr. 1209), 154 
Vatopedi Octateuch (Athos MS Vatopedi 
602) 
Bibles moralisées compared, 151-52 
Genesis and Exodus missing from, 125 
Joshua Roll, illustration copied from, 118, 
124, 131 
ownership of, 114, 115 
place in family of five Byzantine illus- 
trated Octateuchs, 110 
prefatory gatherings missing from, 115 
sigla, 110n15 
size of, 118 
Vat. gr. 74.6, copied from, 115-19, 116 
Western mss. compared, 34-35 
working processes of artists and scribes, 
119, 123, 124 
Venice, Biblioteca Marciana 
MS gr. 17 (Psalter of Basil II), 82-83, 114. 
MS gr. 44, 19675 
MS gr. IL.113 (coll. 565), 97-98 
Venice, San Marco, Cotton Genesis copied 
in mosaics of, 14.4 
Verzeichnis (Rahlfs), listing of extant LXX 
mss. in, 57-58n3 
Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek 
MS 1179, 150n85 
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MS theol. gr. 11, 39, 120 
MS theol. gr. 31 (Vienna Genesis), 8, 
145,147 
MS theol. gr. 177 (Psalter Vienna), 
8435 
MS theol. gr. 336, 97-98 
Virgin Hodegetria icon (Constantinople; 
destroyed in Ottoman conquest), 38 
Vision of Isaiah, 258 
visual arts. See specific items and Adam and 
Eve ivory and bone caskets; coins and 
coinage; manuscripts; Octateuchs; 
sacred space in Byzantine architecture 
Vitae. See under specific person about whom 
Vita is written, e.g., Gregory Handzteli 


Warland, Rainer, 231 

Washington DC, Dumbarton Oaks 
Museum, MS 3, 102-3 

‘Weitzmann, Kurt, 109, 111, 142-50 

Western empire. See Latin West 

Whitby, Mary, 153n, 17275 

Wiedemann, Thomas, 177 

Wilkinson, John, 226, 227, 235 

William of Tyre, 250n107 

wisdom literature, 7,200, 207-8 

world chronicle. See Christian World 
Chronicle 

written, oral, and visual tradition, nexus 
between, 75-76 


Yeats, W. B., “Sailing to Byzantium,” 
253n114 


Zacharias, altar with blood of, 238 

Zechariah (biblical book), 16, 270n61 

Zeno (emperor), 167N55 

Zephaniah (biblical book), 236-37 

Zerubbabel, Temple of, 22.4, 226 

Zonaras, chronicle of, 125-26, 158 

Zuntz, Giinther, 55-57, 61-64, 74 

Ziirich, Zentralbibliothek, RP 1 (Psalterium 
aureum Turicense), 89 
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Although the many manifestations of Byzantine Christianity have been studied in 
great depth, the Bible itself, especially the Old Testament, has received relatively 
little attention. Yet reminiscences of the Old Testament are ubiquitous in Byzantine 
literature and art, and the Byzantine people revered and identified with Old 
Testament role models: To explore these religious, social, and political phenomena, 
the essays collected here examine the significance of the Old Testament as text, 


cultural practice, and lived experience in the Byzantine Empire. 


The eleven chapters in this volume were first presented at a Dumbarton Oaks 
symposium in December 2006. The conference complemented an exhibition of early 
Bible manuscripts at the Freer Gallery of Art and the Arthur M, Sackler Gallery 
titled “In the Beginning: Bibles before the Year 1000.” Contributors examine the 
manifestations of the holy books in such areas as Byzantine manuscript illustration, 
architecture, history, government, and religious life. Going beyond the borders of 
Christendom, other essays explore how the Old Testament connected Byzantium 


with Jewish and Muslim peoples. 
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